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MAHLER’S ‘ EIGHTH” 
GIVEN A BRILLIANT 


AMERICAN PREMIERE 


“Symphony of a Thousand” 
Thrillingly Performed by Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra and Huge 
Assisting Choruses — Audience 
Demonstrative in Its Approval 
—The Music Melodious and 
Impressive, with Truly Majestic 
Climaxes 


Bureau of Musical America, 
34 South Seventeenth Street, 
Philadelphia, March 3, 1916. 





T HE many months of hard work neces- 
sary to the preparation of the 
Eighth Symphony of Gustav Mahler (the 
“Symphony of a Thousand’) were 
crowned with glowing success at the 
Academy of Music last evening when the 
work was given its first performance in 
America by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Leopold Stokow- 
ski, with a double chorus of 400 voices 
each, a chorus of children numbering 150, 
eight soloists, and an augmented orches- 
tra of 110 musicians. This was the first 
of four performances in this city, the 
second taking place this afternoon, the 


third to-morrow evening, and the fourth, 
which has been announced because hun- 
dreds of persons have been unable to se- 
cure seats for the first three, on Tuesday 
evening, April 4. These performances 
will be followed by one more, to be given 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, under the auspices of the Friends 
of Music, on Sunday evening, April 9. 

A description of what took place at the 
Academy of Music last evening, with a 
consideration of the brilliant audience, 
its reception of the work, and the en- 
thusiasm with which it was swayed in 
paying tributes of admiration and con- 
gratulation to conductor, chorus, soloists, 
orchestra and all concerned in the per- 
formance, might lead to a succession of 
superlatives, as the occasion undoubtedly 
was one of the most notable in the musi- 
cal history of Philadelphia, and perhaps 
in that of this country. At any rate, 
there was a tremendous demonstration 
at the conclusion of the first part, which 
was exceeded in enthusiasm by that 
which occurred at the end of the per- 
formance. Mr. Stokowski, who not only 
had conducted the symphony with cer- 
tainty and intuitive insight and deep 
appreciation, but entirely from memory, 
was presented by Alexander Van Rensse- 
laer, president of the Orchestra Associa- 
tion, with a framed bronze wreath, in bas 
relief, the gift of the association, also re- 
ceiving two laurel wreaths from indi- 
viduals, while the audience rose to him 
with shouted “Bravos!” and fairly over- 
whelmed him with the ardor of its en- 
thusiasm. To the presentation speech 
made by Mr. Van Rensselaer, Mr. Sto- 
kowski responded, expressing his grati- 
tude to the Philadelphia public for its 
warm support, stating that it was a 
source of deep gratification to him that 
he audience should so appreciate so diffi- 
ult a work in a single hearing. 

h [t is not necessary here to enter into a 
discussion of Mahler’s place in the musi- 
cal ‘world, although many interesting 
hings might be said bearing upon the 
‘ighth in his list of nine symphonies. 
(He left an uncompleted tenth which, it 
is Said, will not be published.) The first 
performance of the Eighth Symphony, 
ccepted as the greatest of Mahler’s 
works, was given in Munich, Sept. 12, 
‘910, under the direction of the composer, 
with memorable success, and was re- 
peated the following evening. Mr. Sto- 
<owski, who was present at both of these 
-erformances, after having attended 
many of the rehearsals, was so deeply 
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impressed that he has likened his sensa- 
tions to those which he believes may have 
been experienced by the first white man 
when he looked for the first time upon 
Niagara. “Something of the same feel- 
ing of awe—the same flashing insight 
into infinity—I felt before this mighty 
work of Mahler,” says Mr. Stokowski. It 
was only natural, therefore, that, a few 
years later, when he became the con- 
ductor of so large and efficient an organi- 
zation as the Philadelphia Orchestra, Mr. 
Stokowski should be imbued with the de- 
sire to give the Mahler work its first 
presentation in this country. 

Of the composition itself, as presented 
with the large number of singers and 
instrumentalists which Mahler indicated 
as being essential, there is some danger 
of speaking at first with unthinking un- 
thusiasm. For this reason it is best to 
remember that quite naturally such an 
unusual combination of orchestra, chorus 
and soloists would be likely to thrill, per- 
haps somewhat superficially, in any 
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worthy work to which such a combina- 
tion might be applied. There have, of 
course, been larger choruses, and prob- 
ably as large or larger a combination of 
voices and instruments, presented in this 
country, and it is not difficult to imagine 
effects fully as impressive being produced 
by the music of some of the great ora- 
torios, if the same number of persons in 
chorus and orchestra were employed. But 
this is not the question to be considered, 
since Mahler’s composition is neither ora- 
torio nor cantata, nor does it partake of 
the operatic. It must be regarded as 
essentially symphonic in form and de- 
velopment. 
The Two Divisions 

The first part is built upon, or around, 
the words of the old Latin hymn, “Veni, 
Creator Spiritus,” while the second part 
is a setting of the final scene from 
Goethe’s “Faust,” that of the Anchorites, 
{Continued on page 3] 
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AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
AGAIN EXPLOITED IN 
A CHICAGO CONCERT 


Burleigh’s Concerto, Played by 
Amy Emerson Neill, Prize- 
“winning Violinist, the Feature 
of} Program Arranged by Con- 
ductor Gunn—American Choral 
Society Assists the Orchestra— 
Music of Varying Interest and 
Merit Presented 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 6, 1916. 





HERE is no gainsaying that the 
movement started some three years 
ago by Glenn Dillard Gunn to provide for 
the performance of American music by 
American musicians has met with most 
flattering and gratifying success. This 
has been brought about first by enlist- 
ing in the cause several distinguished 
musicians and music-lovers of Chicago; 
second by establishing an orchestra com- 
posed entirely of performers who re- 
ceived their training in this country, and 
lastly by bringing before the musical 
public a number of symphonic compo- 
sitions by American writers, whose 
works otherwise might have remained 
unheard. 

That the results of the last-named en- 
deavor have in some _ instances been 
negligible does not affect the value of 
the movement. During the three years 
that Mr. Gunn has directed these con- 
certs, we have heard some music which 
might just as well not have been brought 
forth, and some composers whose works 
were performed were hardly given the 
time to review their own writings in that 
thoroughly self-critical manner’ which 
would have served to improve them or 
else have deferred their performance. 

The task which Mr. Gunn gave him- 
self was no easy one. It is difficult to 
fill out an entire evening with music 
of any one kind or nationality, and espe- 
cially so with new American works al- 
most exclusively symphonic in_ scope. 
But Mr. Gunn has shown great talent 
for organization, capacity for hard 


work, and adaptability in the field of 


conducting for which, they say, the 
chosen ones are born and not developed. 

Moreover, Mr. Gunn has found a num- 
ber of works which have merited produc- 
tion, and among them, the Cecil Bur- 
leigh Violin Concerto, which was played 
for the first time at the second concert 
of this season given ‘by the American 
Symphony Orchestra at Orchestra Hall 
last Thursday evening. 

On the other hand, there were several 
works on the program which hardly de- 
served this distinction. It is my belief 
that Mr. Gunn has found the difficulties 
of giving such concerts onerous, for he 
had the assistance of the new American 
Choral Society, under Daniel Prothe- 
roe’s direction, at this concert, to vary 
the program with choral compositions. 

In the Burleigh Concerto, which was 
the piece selected for the violin contest, 
in which twenty-eight aspirants competed 
to determine who should have the honor 
of playing the work at this concert in 
addition to a prize of $200 donated by 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra, Amy Emer- 
son Neill; the winner, disclosed extraor- 
dinary talent. The piece is well written 
to exploit the resources of the instru- 
ment and reveals novel and original 
musical ideas. It is in four movements 
which occasionally are too heavily scored. 
But the themes are melodious and readily 
susceptible to musical development. 

Miss Neill played with technical fa- 
cility, with warmth and temperament 
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“SONNAMBULA” AWAKENED FROM LONG SLEEP 


Bellini’s Opera Revived at Metropolitan for the Coloratura Purposes of Mme. Barrientos— Devoted 
Efforts of the Company Unequal to the Task of Saving Audience from Ennui—Indisposition 
of Mme. Farrar Necessitates Two Changes in Week’s Répertoire 























NE of the penalties of exploiting a 
successful florid soprano is the ne- 
cessity of bringing before the unpitying 
gaze of a hard generation certain operas 
the customary habitation of which is 
only in memory and the musical diction- 
aries. When Oscar Hammerstein ob- 
tained Tetrazzini and started a transient 
coloratura craze, he found himself 
obliged to trot out “Puritani,” “Dinorah,” 
“Sonnambula” and a thing called “Cris- 
pino e la Comare,” of which a large num- 
‘ber of well-informed music lovers had 
never even heard. Of late years the Met- 
ropolitan has not felt itself called upon 


to seek florid vehicles outside of “Travi- 
ata” and “Trovatore” (which do not 
really belong to that category), and an 
infrequent “Barber” or “Don Pasquale,” 
both delightful for their own effervescent 
sakes. But the advent of Mme. Bar- 
rientos put a different face on mat- 
ters. It necessitated “Lucia” at once. 
It required more than that, but the 
“Barber” was available and also a revival 
of “Rigoletto,” in which opera Verdi 
flattered the ladies of coloratura tenden- 
cies into the belief that the part of the 
heroine was really their property, be- 
cause it contained a florid air and a few 
ornate measures of duet. Bizet’s “Pear! 
Fishers” was to have given her further 
opportunities, but something went wrong, 
the opera was abandoned for this sea- 
son and “Sonnambula” announced as a 
substitute. It was an unfortunate turn 
of events, but the enjoyment of a colora- 
tura soprano in this age always entails 
certain purely musical sacrifices. 
Bellini’s work had a faint-hearted re- 
vival six years ago when-the Metropoli- 
tan directorate still had faith in the 
operatic possibilities of the New Theater 
and happened to have on hand another 
Spanish songstress, a very diminutive 
person in all respects, called Elvira de 
Hidalgo. She sang it once there and once 
at the Metropolitan and evaporated short- 
ly afterward. From that day till Friday 
evening of last week “Sonnambula” has 
rested. And why should not the dead 
sleep undisturbed? “Sonnambula’s” day 
was many years ago. At present only 
dry bones remain, and the spirit may or 
may not be disporting itself in the oper- 
atic Elysium. Bellini is out of date, of 
course, but he did better things than 
“Sonnambula.” However, the singers no 
longer exist who can cope with the re- 
quirements of “Norma,” and the recollec- 
tions of what the younger school of sing- 
ers do with such a thing as “Puritani” 
are among the bitterer survivals of Man- 
hattan Opera House days. The question 
of why such works as “Lakmé,” or the 
delicious “Don Pasquale” could not have 
served for Mme. Barrientos presents it- 


self—but a truce to such vain imagin- 
ings! Besides, some persons still pro- 
fess to enjoy “Sonnambula.” It is a 
question whether they derive the greater 
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Maria Barrientos, as “Amina” in “La 

Sonnambula,” in Last Week’s Metro- 
politan Revival 


joy from the opera or sentimental recol- 
lections. Some individuals got a certain 
degree of pleasure out of last week’s re- 
vival. For the greater part of the audi- 
ence it proved a bore. However, there 
was sufficient applause, all told. The 
claque worked overtime to prevent the 
demonstrations from flagging. 

Wagner in his early years admired Bel- 
lini at the expense of many German com- 
posers—though the cause of his admira- 
tion lay largely in the adroitness of Bel- 
lini’s vocal writing. Chopin delighted 
all his life in the Italian’s suave melodic 
gift, and the sincerity of his admiration 
is occasionally evident in some of his 





METROPOLITAN OPERA CALENDAR 





WEDNESDAY Afternoon, March 8, 

Puccini’s ‘‘Madama Butterfly.’’ 
Mmes. Farrar, Fornia; Messrs. Botta, 
De Luca. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Wednesday Evening, March 8, Verdi’s 
“Rigoletto.”” Mme. Barrientos; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Rothler. Conductor, 
Mr. Polacco. 


Thursday Evening, March 9, Strauss’s 
“Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Mmes. Kurt, 
Ober, Mason; Messrs. Goritz, Well, 
Althouse, Reiss, Schlegel. Conductor, 
Mr. Bodanzky. 


Friday Evening, March 10, Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘“‘Samson et Dalila.’’ Mme. 
Homer (first time here as ‘‘Dalila’’); 
Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Rothier. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 11, Wag- 
ner’s “Die Meistersinger.’’ Mmes. 
Gadski, Mattfeld; Messrs. Sembach, 
Well, Goritz, Braun, Schlegel. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 


Saturday Evening, March 11, Ros- 
sini’s “I! Barbiere di Sivigila.’”’” Mmes. 
Barrientos, Mattfeld; Messrs. Damacco, 
De Luca, Didur, Malatesta. Conduc- 
tor, Mr. Bavagnoll. 


Monday Evening, March 13, Verdi’s 
“Aida.” Mmes. Rappold, Womer: 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Scott. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Bavagnoll. 





Wednesday Evening, March 15, Goetz’s 
“Taming of the Shrew.”’ Cast else- 
where in this Issue. 


Thursday Afternoon, March 16, 
Benefit for Emergency Fund. Acts 
from “Il Trovatore,” ‘“‘Lohengrin” and 
“Pagliacci” and Tartar Ballet from 
“Prince Igor.’”’” Mmes. Homer, Gadski, 
Ober, Cajatti; Messrs. Martinelll, Ur- 
lus, Well, Braun, Caruso, De Luca, 
Tegani, Bada. Conductors, Messrs. 
Polacco, Bodanzky and Bavagnoli. 


Thursday Evening, March 16, Bellini’s 
‘‘La Sonnambula.” Mmes. Barrientos, 
Perini, Sparkes; Messrs. Damacco, 
Didur, Rossi. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, March 17, Glordano’s 


‘Madame Sans-Géne.” Mmes. Farrar, 
Sparkes, Braslau, Fornia, Curtis, Ege- 
ner; Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, De 


Segurola, Althouse, Bada, Leonhardt, 
Tegani. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Afternoon, March 18, Saint- 
Saéns’s “Samson et Dalila. Mme. 
Homer; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, Ro- 
thier.. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Saturday Evening, March 18, Wag- 
ner’s “Die Walkiire.” Mmes. Gadski, 
Kurt, Ober; Messrs. Sembach, Braun, 
Scott. Conductor, Mr. Bodanzky. 











own worl:s. And nobody who knows the 
“Casta Diva” air, for example, could 
dream of denying the pure beauty of 
such a melodic efflorescence. But Bellini 
did his best in “Norma” and in “Puri- 
tani.” “Sonnambula” is musically much 
weaker, and its idiotic libretto would of 
itself suffice to damn it. A few pages do, 
no doubt, afford modified pleasure. The 
second finale is a creditable feat, and the 
chorus “Qui la selva” curiously suggests 
Beethoven. But the rest invites to slum- 
ber and oblivion even with such a mas- 
ter as Giorgio Polacco at the baton. 


Prepared With Devotion 


Indeed, the noted conductor had pre- 
pared the work with superlative devotion 
and care. He regards it with real affec- 
tion and considers much of it delicately 
poetic. By a multitude of charming 
touches, by a most carefully adjusted 
perspective and a dynamic treatment 
meticulously proportioned to his sense 
of the precise magnitude of the work, by 
a most plastic modeling and shading of 
phrases, he made the orchestral portion 
something more than the “big guitar” it 
generally seems. Never before has the 
writer heard Bellini’s naive orchestra 
sound as interesting. 

Mme. Barrientos sang Amina’s first 
and third act airs in the manner she has 
made familiar in other operas—that is to 
say, with the same characteristic deli- 
cacy and finish, the same devices and the 
same obvious preparation of effects. Pos- 
sibly the results were not as startling 
as in “Lucia” or the “Barber,” but some 
blame for this must be laid to the insipid 
and hopelessly faded music she had to 
sing. It is significant that, though “Son- 
nambula” runs less than three hours, a 
large part of the audience had stampeded 
before the soprano’s final “Ah! non 
giunge.” 

The rest of the performance was not 
what could be termed brilliant. Three- 
fourths of contemporary artists are as 
square pegs in round holes in music of 
this sort. Lisa was never meant for 
Miss Sparkes, nor Miss Sparkes for Lisa, 
while Miss Perini’s Teresa calls only for 
charity, which in this case means silence. 
-Mr. Damacco bleated and was generally 
unhappy. Mr. Didur as the excellent 
Count (whose aristocratic virtues cause 
him discreetly to leave his own room 
when a scantily covered and somnambu- 
lating lady walks in through the window 
and disposes herself upon his bed) cut a 
dignified figure, wore his boots well and 
sang “Vi ravviso” with more smooth- 
nes of tone and vocal repression than he 
usually evinces. 

The scenery did its part well. Amina’s 
bridge buckled quite realistically and 
the mill wheel revolved without a hitch. 
Only when the moon shone upon the 
waters did one perceive that it turned 
against the river’s current. But in “Son- 
nambula” even simple natural phenomena 
may very well be perverted with im- 
punity. 


A Special Matinée 


“Hansel und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” 
were sung at a special matinée on Wed- 
nesday of last week. Appearing in the 
Humperdinck opera were Mmes. Matt- 
feld, Mason, Robeson, Warrum, and 
Sparkes, and Messrs. Goritz and Reiss. 
Richard Hageman conducted. Those who 
appeared in “Pagliacci” were Miss Ca- 
jatti, and Messrs. Caruso, De Luca, 
Audisio and Tegani. Mr. De Luca sang 
the réle of Tonio for the first time here 
at this performance and sang it well. 
Mr. Bavagnoli conducted. 

“Prince Igor” received its last per- 


formance of the season on Wednesd 
evening of last week. The departure 
Mme..Alda on a concert tour leaves t 
opera without a Jaroslavna. Howey 
all except the popular Saturday night« 
have now heard Borodine’s work. Wh: 
ever its faults, it is probably destined 
rank as the best of the season’s nov. 
ties. Last week’s performance was 
good one and the main enthusiasm w 
once more aroused by the Tartar ball. 
“Tristan” on Thursday night receiy 
an extremely fine performance. T 
cast had features of novelty in the | 
appearance of Mme. Homer as Bru 
gdne and Mr. Witherspoon’s return 
the Metropolitan as King Mark. T 
contralto gave a magnificent perfor: 
ance both dramatically and vocally a: 
her action in the ship scene was di 
tinguished by several original and i 
teresting details.. In the second act s! 
sang the celestial warning call. thri! 
ingly. Mr. Witherspoon sang very mo 
ingly and well. Mr. Urlus as Trist 
was im good form and Mr. Weil w: 
Kurwenal, as usual. Mme. Kurt a 
Isolde, did quite the most glorious sin; 
ing she has done this winter and hx 
voice retained its freshness to the end 
One question! Why have Isoldes « 
late years taken unto themselves th 
privilege of changing Wagner’s text an 
in the first act of singing instead o 
“Das schenckte dir die milde Maid” “di 
holde Maid.” Even the incomparab! 
Olive Fremstad indulged in this perve: 
sion of the text and a? only Mm 
Gadski sings it correctly. If the secon 
is easier to sing than the first, the “i’ 
sound is certainly not impossible an 
Wagner’s poetry is not the ordinar) 
opera book jingle to be changed at wil 
Wagner never chose his words at random 


Mme. Farrar Indisposed 


Hoarseness which descended  upo: 
Geraldine Farrar’ necessitated tw 
changes in the week’s répertoire. “Ca 
men” was to have been sung at the Sat 
urday matinée and “Rigoletto” was pre 
sented instead. Although she had sung 
the previous evening in “Sonnambula,” 
Mme. Barrientos consented to appear as 
Gilda. Her voice seemed unwearied and 
she sang with her customary skill. Ca 
ruso’s presence in the cast as the Dui: 
did much to assuage the injured feeling: 
of those who had purchased tickets i: 
the expectation of “Carmen.” Amato 
was to have been the toreador but, as 
he had not impersonated the jester in 
some time, changed places with De 
Luca, who was to have sung Amonasro 
in the Saturday evening “Aida.” Mr. 
De Luca’s Rigoletto was once more a 
moving impersonation. The change in 
opera apparently made little difference 
in the size of the audience. 

With Mmes. Rappold and Ober and 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato and Scott in 
the cast, an admirable performance of 
“Aida” was assured Saturday evening. 
Having just become the parent of a 
daughter, Benedetta Lina, Mr. Marti 
nelli was the center of much congratu 
latory attention and expressed his ap 
preciation of the situation by a magnifi- 
cent performance as Rhadames. Messrs 
Polacco and Bavagnoli were the con- 
ductors of the two Verdi operas, the 
former leading the “Rigoletto” per 
formance. 

Again last Monday evening the bil! 
was changed because of Mme. Farrar’s 
indisposition. “Madame Sans-Géne” was 
to have received its first performanc: 
of the season in New York, but th: 
double bill of “Goyescas” and “Cava! 
leria Rusticana” was vouchsafed instead 
The casts were familiar, including Mis: 
Fitziu, Miss Perini and Messrs. Marti 
nelli and De Luca in Granados’s opera 
and Mme. Zarska and Messrs. Botta 
and De Luca in Mascagni’s work. It 
is said that Sefior Granados has re 
ceived from a compatriot in Los Angeles 
Florencio Constantino, the tenor, an in 
quiry as to the possibilities of a produc 
tion of “Goyescas” in that city and also 
with regard to the production of th« 
work at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Ayres next season. 
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and with exuberant feeling. She made 
a great success and played as an encore 
Mr. Dawes’ “Mélodie,” a short and in- 
gratiating piece. 

Mr. Gunn’s handling of the orchestra 
in the accompaniment of the concerto 
was excellent. 

Next to the Burleigh Concerto, “A 
Night Scene” and “Intermezzo” from 
“An Indian Idyl” by Cadman, won ap- 
proval, They show that the composer 


has acquired familiarity with orchestra! 
combinations and also that he possesses 
a vein of harmonic and melodious in 
vention. 

Some choral works by Saar, and th« 
“Drontheim,” a men’s chorus by Pro- 
theroe, also rank among the worth-while 
selections which were brought out at this 
concert. 

Other numbers were the overture, 
“Walthari,” by William Henry Berwald 
of Syracuse, and a Rhapsody on British 
Folk Tunes by Sowerby, as well as Par- 
ker’s chorus for mixed voices, “King 
Gorm the Grim,” and a “Joyous Prelude” 
by Avery. 

_The new chorus gave valuable aid in 
diversifying the program. It is composed 
of some 100 singers, 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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in which Faust’s soul, freed from the 
body which Mephistopheles retains, is 
horns by angels to celestial regions, 
transfigured and redeemed, to be wel- 
comed by the sanctified Margaret to 
realms of light and joy. Although at 
frst these two sections may seem to be 


unrelated, very clearly does Mahler unify 
them in his thought and its illumination, 
typifying the struggle of the human soul 
to rise above the oppression of things 
earthly, escaping the influence of evil, 
thus soaring to eternal salvation and joy. 
In bringing out this thought, Mahler has 
not altogether laid aside the old classical 
form, but has merged it, through the 
music, with his enlightenment of the 
poetry which forms the basis of the sec- 
ond part. 

The symphonic form is ‘discernible in 
the construction of the work, in the man- 
ner in which chorus, orchestra and solo 
voices are welded into a complete whole. 
The first part suggests the sonata form. 
After the statement of the themes, the 
culmination of the development of the 
music in this part is reached in an enor- 
mous double fugue, wonderfully impres- 
sive in effect. A free adaptation of the 
symphonic form is presented in the sec- 
ond part of the work, with the sugges- 
tions of the adagio, the scherzo and the 
finale. In a remarkable manner the the 
voices used as an integral part of the 
orchestration, the solo voices, soprano, 
alto, tenor and bass, being treated as ob- 
bligato instruments, without much of the 
personal element, although they have the 
names of the persons in the scene from 
“Faust.” 

The composition begins in the key of 
E flat, and, after many modulations, ends 
in the same key. The unity between the 
two parts of the symphony is found, after 
all, to be complete, divergent as they at 
first appear to be. They meet and are 
welded into one, it might be said, as 
mysteriously as the two sections of a 
tunnel, bored through a mountain in the 
darkness, finally coming to complete 
union in the rays of their blended light. 

The work should not be regarded as 
religious, although this classification may 
appear to be implied by the use of the 
words of the Latin hymn and the scene 
depicting the redemption of Faust. Mah- 
ler does not attempt to make the music 
essentially religious in character, how- 
ever. With all the spiritual uplift and 
the ethereal quality of the music, reach- 
ing its height in the final Chorus Mys- 
ticus, there is a suggestion of the 
earthly as well as of the heavenly in the 
composition, freeing it, as said before, 
from a purely ecclesiastical aspect or the 
atmosphere of oratorio. It is not that 
Mahler missed this, it might be said, but 
that he did not specifically aim for it. 


Not Distinctly “Modernist” 


In listening to the music, the ear ac- 
customed to the frankly discordant 
strains of many of the so-called “mod- 
ernists” receives the impression that 
Mahler is not distinctly one of these. He 
is, in fact, revealed as a disciple of the 
melodious, his themes having directness 
and simplicity, being founded in several 
instances uvon South German folk tunes. 
Because of this very simplicity, some 
critics here pronounced them “banal.” 
Mahler, to be sure, produces some of the 
effects that have come to be accepted as 
indicative of the modern spirit, but in 
spite of these, and profuse as his orches- 
tration is, and elaborate as the work is 
n its construction and in its vocal and 
instrumental demands, its lyrical smooth- 
ness and freedom from shrieking discord 
ind annoying dissonance are in contrast 
to the great mass of modern music. 
When occasional suggestions of these 
ffects appear they seem to have a pur- 
pose and not to come from any intent of 
ensationalism. 

Without other introduction than a 
great chord, the composition begins with 
1 bursting of the entire orchestral forces 
nto the overwhelming cry, “Veni, crea- 
or spiritus!” while the second part has 
in orchestral prelude of much _ tonal 
eauty, vaguely mysterious in effect— 
juite Debussy-like in this respect—in 
vhich is described the mountain ravine, 
vith its caves and clefts, its rocks and 
rees, its many shadows and dim, flicker- 
ng lights, leading to the scene of the 
inchorites in “Faust,” and the succeed- 
ng burst of ethereal splendor and celes- 
ial joy. As heard last night, perhaps 


the grandest heights were reached in the 


Principals in the Philadelphia Production of Mahler’s Eighth Symphony. 
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Front Row, from Left to Right, Margaret Keyes, 
Leopold Stokowski, Conductor; Florence Hinkle, Soprano, and Adelaide Fischer, 


Soprano; Second Row, from the Left, Susanne Dercum, Contralto; Clarence Whitehill, Basso; Alexander Van Ren- 
sselaer, President of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association; Reinald Werrenrath, Baritone, and Lambert Murphy, Tenor 


delivery of the double fugue, and the 
thrilling presentation of the “Gloria,” 
with four trombones sounding majestic- 
ally from the top proscenium box on one 
side of the stage and four trumpets from 
the same position on the other side at the 
end of both parts, and in the Chorus 
Mysticus at the climax of the final scene. 

Of the performance at the Academy of 
Music last evening it is possible to speak 
with all truthfulness in terms of cordial 
praise. The chorus is a splendid aggre- 
gation of earnest, conscientious and 
capable singers carefully selected, who 
for many weeks have v’orked assiduously 
and whose efforts now have the reward 
of splendid success. The first chorus of 
400 voices, organized by the Orchestra 
Association, was trained by Mr. Stokow- 
ski, while Henry Gordon Thunder as- 
sumed the responsibility for the second 
chorus, of the same number of voices. 
This second chorus was made up of mem- 
bers of the Choral Society of Philadel- 
phia, the Mendelssohn Club and the Fort- 
nightly Club, and to Mr. Thunder is due 
recognition for the very important part 
which he undertook and so successfully 
carried through. Assisting in the per- 
formance, Mr. Thunder was at the organ, 
Constantin von Sternberg at the piano, 
William Sylvano Thunder at the har- 
monium, and Hedda Van den Beemt at 
the organ. 


Work of the Soloists 


The eight soloists—on the program 
designated as “Assisting Forces’”—were: 
Florence Hinkle, Inez Barbour and Ade- 
laide Fischer, sopranos; Margaret Keyes 
and Susanna Dercum, contralto; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone; Clarence Whitehill, basso. In 
the second part these artists represented 
as follows the characters in the “Faust” 
scene: Una Poenitentium, Miss Hinkle; 
Magna Piccatriz, Miss Barbour; Mater 
Gloriosa, Miss Fischer; Mulier Samari- 
tana, Miss Keyes; Maria Aegyptiaca, 
Miss Dercum; Doctor Marianus, Mr. 
Murphy; Pater Ecstaticus, Mr. Werren- 
rath; Pater Profundus, Mr. Whitehill. 
These singers were heard with individual 
artistic effect and distinction in their re- 
spective parts, and while they merit sepa- 
rate mention in terms of praise, it is 
sufficiently to their credit to say that 
they filled in spirit and with sympathetic 
regard for all that they were required to 
do, their places in the work ag a whole. 


They did not, as said before, appear in 
the usual capacity of solo performers, 
nor receive individual applause during 
the performance. At its conclusion, how- 
ever, Mr. Stokowski summoned them all 
to the front of the platform, that they 
might receive the acknowledgments of 
the audience. Henry Gordon Thunder 
was given an individual share in the gen- 
eral ovation, Mr. Stokowski grasping his 
hand and presenting him personally. 
Musical Notables There 

Many notable persons from other cities 
were present at the performance, among 
them being Mrs. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bauer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Josef Hofmann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson, Dr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Kunwald, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ran- 
dolph, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schelling, 
Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustav Strube, Judge and Mrs. J. Butler 
Woodward, Mr. and Mrs. J. Fred Wolle, 
Mrs. Werrenrath, Mrs. William M. Ban- 
nard, Kitty Cheatham, Dr. A. G. Rolfe, 
Oscar G. Sonneck, Albert Spalding, Kurt 
Schindler and Theodore Spiering. 

ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Comments of Philadelphia newspaper 
critics on the premiére of the Mahler 
Symphony: 

In this magnificent Eighth Symphony 
Mahler spoke his heart out to Heaven, per 
haps a little careless of whether men heard 
him or not, for the score shows him ever 
ready to reject the tame compliances and 
conventions whereby an easy fame and a 
cheap popularity can be won.—Public 
Ledger 

Mahler’s magnum opus is indeed a noble 
work, absolutely original in its conception, 
singularly skilful in its construction, pro 
jected upon a scale of unexampled magnitude 
which yet it fills, employing with a supreme 
efficiency the manifold instrumentalities 
which it engages, instrumentalities which are 
introduced not for their own sake, but be- 
cause their co-operation is essential to the 
achievement of the composer’s purpose, and 
revealing at every point and in every man- 
ner the influence of a highly creative im- 
agination working through a technical equip- 
ment of incomparable completeness.—Th<« 
Inquirer. 

And in the end what one carries away 
from the Academy of Music is the im 
pression of an ambitious mass of tones and 
harmonies, fused here and there into mo- 
ments of surpassing beauty, but on the whole. 
not singularly impressive; not, at least, com- 
mensurate with the great expectations 
raised by the elaborate preparations made 
for it all—The Press. 

The two climaxes. that of the first part 


the “Gloria,” and the closing, with the re- 
curring strains of the “Veni, Creator’ theme. 
mark a height that literally Sweeps the 
audience from its feet The Record. 

In rehearsal the Mahler Symphony was 
generally recognized as an extraordinary 


composition. Without a dissenting voice it 
was pronounced one of the most significant 
products of modern music. But in its ac 
tual performance last night it assumed 
epoch-making importance and surpassed in 
effectiveness the predictions of its most en- 
thusiastic admirers The North American 





THREE EXTRA PERFORMANCES 





Success of Mahler Production Necessi- 
tates Additional Hearings 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—After the 
third performance of the Mahler Eighth 
Symphony at the Academy of Music on 
Saturday evening, the members of the 
women’s committee of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra gave a reception to Leopold 
eres, the conductor, and the solo 
ists. 

So successful has been the production 
of the symphony and so great the de- 
mand for seats, hundreds being unable to 
secure admission to any of the perform- 
ances already given, that there will be 
three extra performances, in addition to 
that already scheduled for April-4, these 
to take place on the evenings of March 
29 and April 3 and 5. In response to 
the requests of many of the schools of 
the city, school children will be admitted 
to the dress rehearsal on Monday eve- 
ning, March 27, for fifty cents each. 

The success of the Mahler production 
has made it likely that the Philadelphia 
Orchestra will hereafter make something 
of a feature of works written for both 
orchestra and chorus, and that the Or- 
chestra Association will maintain a per- 
manent chorus of large numbers, to work 
in collaboration with the orchestra. 

The prospects now are that the free 
Sunday afternoon concerts by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra will be continued, with 
one more to take place this spring, and 
a series of at least ten next season. It 
seems assured that the city will appro 
priate $15,000 to pay for the concerts 
next season. As it is estimated that the 
concerts will cost $25,000, this will leave 
$1,000 for each occasion to be paid by 
the Orchestra Association, and it is un- 
derstood that the association is willing 
to bear this part of the ——_ 


L. T 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
MAY LOSE HERTZ 
AND PERSINGER 


Conductor and Concertmaster of 
City’s Symphony May Resign 
After Close of This Season— 
Director Tells Players He Will 
Not Return Unless Hampering 
Conditions Are Eliminated— 
Mr. Persinger Seeks Better 
Opportunity for Solo Work 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, March 1, 1916. 


OUIS PERSINGER, the celebrated 
violinist, is to leave San Francisco 
on April 2, at the close of his engagement 
as concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. He probably will 
not return to the orchestra next season, 
though his declination of a new contract 
will cause a great deal of disappointment. 
On April 2 Mr. Persinger will start for 
Colorado Springs. He is booked for some 
Colorado recitals, after which he will go 
to New York. 

“My plans for next season have not 
been definitely arranged,” said he to-day. 
“IT have found San Francisco a very 
pleasant place, indeed, but my engage- 
ment with the symphony orchestra pre- 
vents me from doing any concert work 
of my own, and, of course, I am not 
going to settle down and become an or- 
chestra fiddler. Even the Pacific Coast 
engagements offered to me I have been 
compelled to decline on account of the 
orchestra’s rehearsal requirements.” 


To Make Concert Tour 


Unless Mr. Persinger changes his mind 
and consents to stay here another season, 


he will devote next winter to a concert 
tour. 

During his stay in San Francisco he 
has been holding fortnightly informal re- 
ceptions for the violinists who have been 
coaching with him, affording them the 
opportunity of discussing music and 
slave before their colleagues and some 
invited guests. Eighteen violinists, re- 
siding here and in the adjoining cities 
and including some of our well-known 
professionals, are studying with him. 
Unless Mr. Persinger decides to return 
to the Pacific Coast he will make New 
York his headquarters next season, and 
a number of his local pupils are planning 
to go East and continue their studies 
with him. 

Though there have been pointed de- 
nials of the MusICAL AMERICA reports 
of a lack of harmony within the ranks 
of the symphony promoters and backers, 
the facts remain unchanged and the out- 
look for next season is not as bright as it 
should be. Mr. Hertz has said it is 
doubtful whether he will continue at the 
head of the orchestra. In a San Fran- 
cisco Examiner article published last 
Sunday under the head “Is Hertz to Re- 
main Next Season?” the distinguished 
director made a statement to that effect. 
Says the article: 


Banquet to Hertz 


Alfred Hertz was given a banquet by 
the Orchestral Club the other day. The 
San Francisco Orchestra attended in a 
body, and there were also present John 
Rothschild, A. C. Kains, John D. McKee 
and John Parrott and Frank W. Healy. 

In the course of his speech Mr. Hertz 
touched on some of the less attractive 
aspects of his San Francisco experiences. 
He continued: 

“If it had not been for the pleasant 
experience which I had with the San 
Francisco musicians at the Beethoven 
festival last summer and for the belief 
that the great music-loving public of 
the community was in no way connected 
with this trouble, I should not be here 
to-day. 

“Like the sun coming out of dark 
clouds, my first rehearsal made me quick- 
ly forget what had happened and, from 
that moment, my work has proved the 
most delightful period of my life. I as- 
sure you that never before have I had to 





do with a body of men so interested, heart 
and soul, in the artistic side of my work 
and so fully in sympathy with my musi- 
cal endeavors as you are. 

“The Musical Association is planning 
a campaign for a new guarantee for the 
next five years on a basis which will en- 
able them to offer to the members of the 
symphony a permanent engagement on a 
scale similar to that of the great East- 
ern organizations. 

“Whether I shall be with you in the 
future is doubtful. I have been asked 
by the association to stay. But so much 
has been done this season to interfere 
with my work that I would not consider 
a new contract unless conditions were 
fundamentally changed.” 

Horace Britt delighted the symphony 
patrons at the seventh concert in the 


Alfred Hertz series last Friday after- 
noon, when the distinguished principal of 
the ’cellos was soloist in the following 
program: 

Overture to ‘“‘Anacreon,’’ Cherubini. ‘Lied’’ 
for violoncello, Vincent d’Indy. Oriental 
Dance and Marionettes from Ballet Scenes, 
Op. 52, Glazounow. Prelude, “The Afternoon 


of a Faun,” Debussy. Symphony No. 1, B 
Flat Major, Op. 38, Schumann. 


The entire program was well played, 
with a very satisfying interpretation of 
the symphony, but the ’cello work and 
the ballet scenes particularly found 
favor. On Sunday the program was re- 
peated at popular prices. For some un- 
accountable reason there has been a fall- 
ing off in attendance at the Sunday 
concerts, which at the beginning of the 
season attracted audiences that made de- 


mands on all the available standing room 
in the Cort Theater. With the prices 
from fifty cents to a dollar, it is a matter 
of astonishment that last Sunday there 
were many vacant seats in the house. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra has re- 
organized to give popular symphony con- 
certs, with Nikolai Sokoloff as conductor. 
This is the organization of which the late 
Herman Perlet was founder. On March 
17 a Perlet memorial concert is to be 
given in Dreamland Rink under the di- 
rection of Paul Steindorff. 

Maude Fay has been made an honor- 
ary member of the Olympic Club, San 
Francisco’s leading athletic organization. 

Reports from Honolulu say that the 
De Foleo Grand Company, which recently 
went to the Islands, is stranded there. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 





MARIE KAISER’S SPRING TOUR 


Soprano to Make Demonstrations for 
Thomas A. Edison 


Marie Kaiser, the soprano, who has 
been successfully appearing in concerts 
throughout the country for the past few 
seasons under the management of Walter 
Anderson, has been booked, through her 























Marie Kaiser, Soprano 


manager, to go on tour for the Edison 
Phonograph Company, having been per- 
sonally chosen by Mr. Edison to make 
demonstrations on the concert platform 
of her voice for the purpose of com- 
parison with her phonograph records, 
which will be played at the same time. 

In order to carry out her next tour 
for this company Miss Kaiser will have 
to give up her church position in New 
York, since this tour will last over a 
month, and include the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Colorado. The singer 
leaves for the West immediately after 
her engagement in Boston with the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, on April 22, and 
will not return to New York until the 
end of May. 

Miss Kaiser’s last tour extended over 
nine States, and it is estimated that she 
sang for over 50,000 persons. Aside 
from these Edison tours, Miss Kaiser’s 
time is almost completely filled up with 
concert engagements, including the Han- 
del and Haydn Society, the New York 
Arion Society, the Pittsburgh Male 
Chorus, the Albany Symphony Orchestra, 
the Fall River Women’s Club, etc., mak- 
ing this season by far the best of her 
career. 


BOY PIANIST WINS SUCCESS 








Alfred Newman Plays Brilliantly in 
New London Concert 


NEw LONDON, Conn., March 2.—Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s ‘“Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast” was the principal choral work 
offered by the New London Choral Union 
in its mid-winter concert on March 1. 
The soloists were Alfred Newman, the 
exceedingly gifted boy pianist of New 
Haven and Willard W. Keigwin, tenor. 

Master Newman’s mastery of tech- 
nique and remarkable artistic promise 
were manifested in the Liszt “Rigoletto” 
Paraphrase, in which his playing was a 
revelation. As an encore ” gave Schu- 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet.” The as- 
surance with which he approached his 
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numbers added to the fine impression 
made by him in his brilliant rendition 
of the following: Mazurka, Chopin; Fan- 
tasie Impromptu, Chopin; Scherzino, 
Paderewski; “En Automne,’ Moszkow- 
ski. The applause for these was so pro- 
longed that the talented young pianist 
added a Mendelssohn Scherzo as an 
extra. 

Mr. Keigwin won applause with his 
singing of the “Onaway, Awake Be- 
loved” in the cantata and of two songs 
from the Charles Gilbert Spross “Cycle 
of Life.” Albert W. Cooper conducted 
the chorus with splendid results and 
Roger N. Daboll was the accompanist. 


MRS. COPP’S MUSIC LECTURE 


Interesting Talk on “Fletcher Method” 
by the Author 


Mrs. Z. Fletcher Copp of Boston gave 
the third of her series of lectures on the 
“Fletcher Musical Method,” under the 
auspices of the Kindergarten Depart- 
ment of Teachers’ College, New York, 
on Thursday afternoon, March 2, in the 
chapel of the college. Her first lecture 
was on the “Educative Value of Music,” 
the second on “Rhythm” and the present 
one on “The Inventive Ability of Chil- 
dren.” 


” 








Mrs. Copp illustrated in a simple, at- 
tractive manner how natural it is for a 
child to express himself in music if he 
has something tangible to talk about or 
play with, just as he would with a toy. 
She showed the apparatus for teaching 
children how to read notes, an interest- 
ing array of wooden objects with black 
veneer representing bass and treble clefs, 
whole notes, half notes, eighths, etc., 
and five strings of tape spread across a 
white cloth to illustrate the staff. 

Her theory is that a child is apt to ask 
questions through this method and thus 
learn more logically and naturally than 
if the teacher fired stale, formulated 
questions at him. The proper way to 
teach a child to know things was by 
amusing him in a practical way. 

The lecturer does not believe in rhymes 
for learning notes, but in teaching a child 
the notes as he asks to learn them, or 
as his finger happens to strike a particu- 
lar key. A very important point that 
she made was that it was just as easy 
to learn the sounds of the eighty-eight 
notes on the kevboard as it was to learn 
eighty-eight words in French, German or 
Spanish. Her entire method is built 
upon sound lines, and her explanation of 
it was listened to attentively by members 
of the faculty and many of those who 
expect to become teachers. H. B. 





DAMROSCH PLAYS 
NEW ELGAR WORK 


A Musical Tribute to Poland— 
Paderewski Heard in Stojowski 
Composition 





Something beyond the average inter- 
est distinguished the special concert 
which the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra gave in Carnegie Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. To begin with, Paderewski as 
soloist made his one and only orchestral 
appearance of the season. In the second 
place, Mr. Damrosch took occasion to 
give the first American hearing of Elgar’s 
new “Polonia,” inspired by a phase of 
these turbulent times and with an eye 


toward usefulness for charitable pur- 
poses. And to complete the Polish aspect 
of the entertainment the pianist per- 
formed as the last number of the pro- 
gram his countryman Sigismund Stojow- 
ski’s ‘Prologue, Scherzo and Variations” 
for piano and orchestra. 

Elgar’s composition was first played in 
London last July at a concert for the 
Polish Victims’ Relief Fund. The suc- 
cess of his “Carillon,” written for the 
Belgian cause, induced the English com- 
poser to attempt a musical tribute to Po- 
land as a sort of pendant. He had, 
however, contemplated an orchestral work 
on Polish themes before the war. The 
ultimate incentive came from M. Mly- 
narski, who early last year suggested 
such a work to be used at concerts de- 
signed for Polish relief. Incidentally 
Elgar decided that such a work might 
be a practical and useful tribute to his 
friend Paderewski. 

Three Polish themes are employed as 
thematic substance together with a 
fourth of chivalrous character of Elgar’s 
own invention. Of the three melodies the 
most striking and impressive is the lovely 
and familiar song, “Poland Is Not Yet 
Lost,” which appears broadly at the close 
in a sort of prophetic apotheosis. The 
composition is, of course, a piéce d’ occa- 
sion and labors under the inevitable 
weakness of the type. Its ultimate value 
is small. But it is a sufficiently well- 
knit piece, put together just as adroitly 
as this sort of thing can be, with first- 
class constructive musicianship and glow- 
ing, if at times somewhat pompous, or- 
chestration. 

Doubtless the most engaging and sug- 
gestive part of the composition comes in 


the middle part with the vision of “two 
patriotic souls linked in musical com- 
munion”—a feat effected by an ingenious 
combination of a few bars from Chopin’s 
G Minor Nocturne and Paderewski’s 
“Polish Fantasy.” It is an affecting de- 
tail and well carried out. Mr. Damrosch 
and his men played the work in fine style. 
Later in the afternoon they filled in the 
gap between the two Paderewski num- 
bers with Florent Schmitt’s inane 
“Pupazzi.” 

The pianist first played the Schumann 
Concerto and received frenzied applause 
at the close. Yet the performance as a 
whole was remarkably ill balanced. Mr. 
Paderewski’s rhythmic vagaries and his 
arbitrary tricks of phrasing only too fre- 
quently marred the musical outlines and 
gave Mr. Damrosch some difficulty with 
the accompaniments. Furthermore his 
tone was for the greater part hard and 
brittle and the technical demands of the 
work seemed to trouble him considerably. 
He played as an encore to the concerto 
the Aria from the same composer’s F 
Sharp Minor Sonata, this to much better 
effect if with exaggerated sentimentality. 

The Stojowski work was played here by 
its composer at a concert of his works 
given last year. However, it created a 
happier effect yesterday, thanks to Mr. 
Paderewski’s very sympathetic and im- 
passioned performance of it (his play- 
ing here was better than in the Schu- 
mann) though the composition is, as a 
whole, no great achievement. The “Pro- 
logue” is a fine movement—deeply felt, 
rich in eminently pleasing invention and 
well written; the scherzo shows a falling 
off and suffers from emptiness; the varia- 
tions, though skilfully made and engross- 
ing in parts, are insufferably long. Mr. 
Stojowski has proved in another work 
that he can write excellent variations 
without becoming long-winded. Why 
then did he fall into the atrocious habit 
of prolixity which, through the ages, has 
been the bane of those who write varia- 
tions? The variation form has become 
abhorrent to the generality of music- 
lovers precisely for this reason. 

At the close of the concert—which, 
by the way, was publicly rehearsed two 
days earlier in order to accommodate the 
prospective overflow—the pianist soothed 
the encore fiends with Stojowski’s famil- 
iar “Chant d’Amour.” H. F. P. 





FOR RENT—Sheet music and small 
goods department of largest store in 
an Eastern State; department has been 
established and successful over 25 
years, and is now in operation; low 
rent to the right man. Address Box 
No. 5, care Musical America, 505 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 
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Alice Nielsen: 


The American Patti 
By ELISE LATHROP 
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Victor Georg 
AS MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


loth i WO men at a recent coneert in 
at | i New York, at which Alice Nielsen 








was the soloist, were discussing 
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i | the singer. 
HH “There’s no denying it,” the frst one 
Hil was heard to exclaim’ enthusiastically, 
“she’s the American Patti. I wonder why 
. Hi she’s not singing at the Metropolitan Opera 
House.” 

“She’s engaged to sing there for two 
H Mi performances this season. But it’s not 
Mi enough. An artist of her talent ought to 
Hl be a regular member of the Metropolitan 
| Company.” 

Miss Nielsen made a brief stay in New 
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York recently to celebrate Christmas with her 
small niece and nephew and while here she 
chatted with a representative of the Theatre 
Magazine of some of her experiences. The con- 
versation turned to the time when first she for- 
sook light opera, in which she was one of the 
most popular and highest priced stars, to enter 
the field of concert and grand opera to which her 
artistic soul had always inclined. 

After her final season in light opera, she went 
to London, where the then Duchess of Manches- 
ter, she who was Consuelo Yznaga, became 
greatly interested in her young compatriot. It was through 
Mi this influence that the singer secured her first engagement 
Mi in the new line of work. 
This was to sing at a large 
musicale given by the Baron 
Alfred Rothschild in _ his 
magnificent home on Park 
Lane. No suggestions were 
made to the American So- 
prano as to her selections, 
and among other songs, she 
took the famous “Ji Bacto” 
waltz, and the prima donna 
favorite, “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” 

“T noticed an odd expres- 
sion on the face of Landon 
Ronald, who was to play my 
accompaniments when I gave 
him the waltz,” laughed Miss 
Nielsen, “but he said 
nothing, and I sang it, 
as well as the ‘Last 
Rose, and was heart- 
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ALICE NIELSEN IN PRIVATE LIFE 
(INSET) in “La BOHEME” 


ily applauded prepare her for a possibly annoying circumstance. _— She ye Cetin 
Afterwards “‘Now, Alice,’ she told me,” resumed Miss Antonia ant Olym- 
[ learned that it Nielsen, “‘you must not mind if the King talks Ho in The Tales of 
had been a kind ot while you are singing. It is a habit of his. One offmann,” then re- 
unwritten law inthe celebrated singer not long ago was greatly of suming her concert 
Rothschild house fended because he’ talked while she sang.’ I be- work, she goes as 


that no one but gan singing, and the King who was, of course, 
Patti should ever seated in the front row of chairs, did not utter a 
I was beginning to feel very satisfied with 
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AS MARGUERITE IN “FAUST” 


Renaud was the Don Giovanni, Gilibert the 
Masetto, and Richter the conductor. I also 
followed Destinn as Madame Butterfly, and 
one London paper was kind‘ enough to 
write that it was the finest singing ever 
heard in Covent Garden. 

“Then came a wonderfully planned sea- 
son at the Waldorf Theatre, Eleanora Duse 
appearing one night in, say, ‘Adrienne Le- 
couvreur, while the following night I sang 
the title role in the opera of the same 
name, or she would play ‘Camille,’ and I 
would sing Violetta in ‘La Traviata.’ | 
made my Covent Garden rentrée with 
Caruso in ‘I Pagliacci.’” 

Her last English appearance before returning 
to America was in Liverpool, where she sang in 
concert with Kreisler. 

Miss Nielsen’s first New York appearance in 
grand opera was in “Don Pasquale,” at the 
Casino Theatre. After this short season the 
San Carlo Opera Company was formed, headed 
by Lillian Nordica as the dramatic soprano and 
Alice Nielsen as the lyric. This organization 
toured all over the United States for two years, 
finally closing in Boston. The chorus had-al- 
/ ready departed for Montreal en route for Europe 
when it was proposed to engage the Park Theatre, then 
vacant for a fortnight, for a few performances of opera, 
provided Miss Nielsen agreed to 
sing. She consented, the chorus 
was telegraphed to return, and 
fourteen performances were 
given in eleven days. With the 
Boston Opera Company Miss 
Nielsen created Suzanne in “The 
Secret of Suzanne” and Madame 
Butterfly ; appeared as Mar- 
guerite in both the Gounod and 
Boito operas, and in many 
other operas, including “L’En- 
fant Prodigue.” 

Immediately after the Chicago 
performance she began another 
long concert tour as far as the 
Pacific Coast, when she sings 
for two weeks in opera in Los 

Angeles, and two in San 
Francisco with a specially 
engased company to sup- 
port her. Among other 


far South as Texas, 
finally concluding 
the tour with a re- 
cital in Boston. 





bers there. As I myself, and sorry for that celebrated singer. Ty tick T teks 
re did not know this Then came Tosti’s ‘Goodbye,’ the composer ac- wecki's veceed tn ean- 
the fault was not companying me. All was silence during the first certs with my tour last 
mine, andtheynever ‘stanza, but during the interlude, the King sud yeeros “ve mage de- 
commented upon it denly began talking in his odd, gutteral German ek end eighteen, ~<a 
to me. I distinctly voice. And then I may say that I called down a certs in nineteen and a Victor Georg 
remember what the King,” and Miss Nielsen chuckled. “The first half weeks. The tour 
saron said to me on words after the interlude are: ‘Hush! A Voice began in Jacksonville, 
AS NORINA that first occasion: from the Far Away, and I brought the ‘Hush’ oe a AS ZERLINA 
IN “DON PASQUALE” ‘You, are a duck! out very distinctly, looking straight at the King. of tha towes ta ahi IN “DON GIOVANNI” 
I do not mean that He burst out laughing, and when we had finished I sang were new to me. 
you sing like a duck. but you are one just the the song insisted upon its being repeated. We sometimes gave concerts in towns whose population 
same.’ ” . “After making my operatic début in Naples, was only 2200, but there would be 3800 persons in the 
After this initial success, and through the as Marguerite in ‘Faust,’ T was engaged by Mr. auditorium. They came from all the country round. s 
. . meee ee How did you find these audiences?” asked the inter- 
Duchess, Miss Nielsen was engaged for many Higgins for the London season at Covent Gar- viewer. “Did the Loe 
4 - - - : : , 1ey seem to appreciate good music? 
concerts in London, both public and private den, and made my début there as _Zerlina in “They certainly did,” was the quick reply. “The appre- 
ones, was presented to the late King Edward ‘Don Giovanni,’ which rdle I am to sing in Chi- ciation of music in those little towns is wonderful. I sang 
and the Queen, and was summoned to sing be- cago on January 3rd. Mme. Destinn was the only good music, the classics, French, German and Italian 
fore them. Her friendly patroness took pains to Donna Anna then, as she will be in Chicago, songs and arias, and the best English songs.” 
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Dear MusicAL AMERICA: 

When it was announced, a few days 
ago, that Ignace J. Paderewski had re- 
quested the management of the Nev 
York Symphony Society to issue no 
tickets to the press for the performance 
it which he was to appear as a soloist, a 
cold chill ran through the inner circle 
of newspaperdom. 

It looked as if Mr. Paderewski had 
been influenced by the recent decision of 
the courts in the case.in which the dra- 


matic critic of the New York Times was 
involved, to the effect that any manager 
has the right to debar anyone that he 
pleases, except on the ground of race, 
religion or color. 

At first it seemed as if Mr. Paderew- 
ski had exceeded even his prerogative, 
for the reason that this was a concert 
by the Symphony Society. He was sim- 
ply the soloist. Later, however, it de- 
veloped that the request came only with 
regard to the rehearsal, and did not 
apply to the regular performance. 

Anyway, it may not be out of place to 
state that Mr. Paderewski has no love 
for the critics, with the exception of a 
few who have been his personal friends 
for years. 

There are two reasons that can be 
given why Mr. Paderewski did not wish 
to have the critics present at the re- 
hearsal. One is that it was a rehearsal 
and not a performance. The other that 
some sixty tickets were saved in this 
way, which meant just .o much money, 
as the house -vas sold out. 

As against this it can be said, with 
truth, that if Mr. Paderewski’s vogue 
to-day is all-compelling; if, when he 
plays, certainly in New York, he is as- 
sured of a house crowded to the doors, it 
is due largely to the recognition and the 
generous space given him, at all times, 
by the press. 

Indeed, it may be asked with sincerity: 
What would Mr. Paderewski have been, 
in this country, had it not been for the 
press? 

* * * 

While I am on the subject of the dis- 
tinguished Polish pianist, let me say that 
| understand, on good authority, that he 
has expressed himself pretty warmly 
with regard to the lack of response in 
this city to his appeal for the Poles. 

It is said that Chicago gave him more. 
lf New York was not responsive, I am 
not surprised. 

For this there are a number of rea- 
ons. Before the appeal for Poland 
ame, the appeal had come from Belgium. 

Then came the Serbian appeal and 
arious appeals for the Hebrews. 

The situation in Poland had not really 
een brought to the attention of the 
eople till Mr. Paderewski took it up. 
‘hat much is certain. 

But be that as it may, the various re- 
ef funds for the other causes were all 
vell organized, and the public, especially 
n New York, had responded to the tune 
f millions, so that it is unjust to New 
‘ork to claim that it is indifferent to the 
ufferings of the Poles. 

Another thing: From the start, when 
‘ir. Paderewski made his appeal, the 
ituation has never been made clear. 
ind while nobody doubts Mr. Paderew- 
xi’s integrity, there has never been any 
xposition as to what amount had been 
ollected, who had subscribed, and how 
ne money had been used. This had some 
Feet, too. 

Had a fair and frank exposition of the 
und for the relief of the Poles been 
nade, particularly with regard to the 
‘mount that was thought necessary, it 





is my belief and conviction that the 
response would have been greater. 

Incidentally I would like to ask some 
of the leading critics why they lauded 
Paderewski’s playing of the Schumann 
Concerto to the skies? 

Surely they must know, in their heart 
of hearts, that the performance was 
—well, let it go at that! 

* * * 


Letters continue to come to me with 
regard to what I have said about Mme. 
Farrar’s performance of Carmen. Some 


; cordially support my position; others just 


as roundly denounce it. Among those 
that denounce it are s@veral which, 
though they come from different parts of 
New York, New Jersey and Connecticut, 
have a suspicious similarity of hand- 
writing. I believe one of the daily paper 
critics, some time ago, alluded to this 
“suspicious similarity.” 

One writer brings up a new aspect of 
the affair. She says that she supports 
Mme. Farrar in everything the diva has 
said or done, whether it be about the 
Germans, or marriage, or her conception 
of Merimée’s heroine. 

She has, however, a grudge against 
Mme. Farrar. 

What do you suppose it is? 

She says that we owe the terrible ex- 
hibition of store teeth, which you see in 
the pictures of all the singers and ac- 
tresses, especially in the Sunday editions 
of the papers, to Mme. Farrar. 

“For,” she writes, “Mme. Farrar set 
the fashion of showing her teeth, and the 
whole crew has been following her ex- 
ample.” ‘ 

Now, with justice to Mme. Farrar, and 
without any reflection upon her teeth, 
and so as not to pile the agony on an 
overloaded hack, let me say that the Chi- 
nese crockery grin which you see ram- 
pant in the pictorial supplements is not 
to be credited to her, but to “dear Teddy.” 

It was Theodore Roosevelt who, some 
time ago, started the exhibition of teeth 
which has been faithfully followed not 
only by the greatest artists, not only by 
the ladies of the chorus, but by the ladies 
of the “movies.” 

* * * 


Incidentally, I became acquainted with 
the fact that there is one very enthusias- 
tic supporter and admirer of Mme. Far- 
rar’s ideas with regard to the manner in 
which Carmen should be represented. 

Who do you suppose it to be? 

None other than the genial, polite, 
nervous and reserved Giorgio Polacco, 
conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

With all kinds of apologies he abso- 
lutely disagrees with the criticism that 
has been hurled at La Geraldine, and 
says that in his own personal experience 
he has met just such characters in 
Madrid—just the type that she presents, 
and, consequently, instead of being criti- 
cised for exaggeration or vulgarity, she 
should be acclaimed for having presented 
what is true to life, and, consequently, a 
great dramatic, as well as vocal, accom- 


plishment. 
* * * 


Th2 indisposition of Mme. Farrar pre- 
vented the matinée performance of “Car- 
men,” and, consequently, “Rigoletto” was 
substituted. It was, naturally, a great 
disappointment to the audience, although 
not many went to the box office to get 
their money back. 

When they did they found that the box 
office paid only the box office price of the 
ticket, and not what these people had 
paid to the speculators. This brings up 
the question of the speculators and the 
Opera House. 

They tell me that the evil never was as 
bad as it is to-day, and yet I know that 
John Brown, the comptroller, has done 
his utmost to remedy it. 

Brown was reported the other day to 
have broken down and to have gone up 
to the mountains to walk through the 
snow and get restored to health, but that 
he found the snow had melted and so he 
returned to New York and went to Long 
Beach. 

Brown’s breakdown does not surprise 
me, for the reason that he was given an 
almost superhuman task by Mr. Otto H. 
Kahn, the chairman of the board of di- 
rectors, who took him out of his own 
office some years ago and put him into 
the business office of the Metropolitan to 
clean things up. 

Naturally, Brown made enemies, but 
he performed wonders. 

The condition there dates back to the 
consulship of Henry E. Abbey, who was 
not a particularly good business man- 
ager, and later to the days of Conried, 
when there was, unquestionably, a great 
deal of corruption, and when the Metro- 
politan box office was in league with the 
speculators and the public had no show. 

It was Mr. Brown’s job to straighten 
things out, and there is no question that 
in doing this he worked night and day. 
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George Hamlin, distinguished and popular American tenor, whose voice, 
art and temper have, like good wine, improved with age. 





The ramifications were extraordinary. 
He even went so far as himself to cause 
the arrest of certain speculators who 
harried people on the sidewalk outside of 
the Opera House. 

And yet, with all that, to show how 
deep the evil is, you cannot t--day, for 
many of the performances, get a seat at 
the box office, though the moment you 
leave somebody will sidetrack you outside 
and tell you that he can steer you to any 
number of places along Broadway where 
you can get all the tickets you want— 
though at three times the box office price, 
especially when Caruso and others of the 
great artists are in the cast. 

Let us also not forget that much of 
the success of the Russian Ballet was 
due to Mr. Brown’s indefatigable efforts, 
for he had the whole matter in charge. 
Indeed, he mapped out the tour of the 
company, and how well he worked is best 
shown by the fact that in spite of the 
absence of the principal stars, Nijinsky 
and Karsavina, the engagement was a 
success. 

This problem of the speculators goes 
much deeper than would appear on the 
surface. It is not merely that many 
people pay an exorbitant price to hear 
opera. It is that thousands and thou- 
sands are deterred from going to the 
opera at all, because, after one or two 
ineffectual efforts at the box office, they 
throw up their hands! 

. . * 


It is extraordinary what ideas some 
really intelligent people have with re- 
gard to the manner in which a great in- 
stitution like the Metropolitan is run. 

The other day a dear old lady who is 
well-to-do and stands high socially—in- 
deed, she is a grandmother with any 


amount of distinguished connections— 
said to me: 

“Do you know, the. way things are 
being run at the Metropolitan is a per- 
fect shame! I had to pay a speculator 
$30 for two seats in the parquet for some 
friends of mine who wanted to hear 
Caruso.” 

“Well,” said I, “there is a great de- 
mand for seats on that night.” 

“Yes,” said she, “but what makes me 
tired is to read in the napers that Signor 
Gatti says that the Metropolitan is being 
run, not to make money, but for artistic 
reasons alone. And then to think that 
you have to pay nearly three times the 
price for a couple of seats!” 

“Well,” said I, “Signor Gatti does not 
sell the tickets.” 

“No,” said she, “but he is the general 
manager, and, of course, he knows what 
is going on at the ticket office!” 

Now, there you are! 

Poor Gatti, who has as much to do 
with the box office as William Jennings 
Bryan, must bear, no doubt, in the minds 
of thousands, the odium of the exorbitant 
charges of the speculators. 

om * o 

There is a side to the situation which 
I have never seen exploited, and which 
will give some idea how difficult it is for 
the management to deal with the ques- 
tion. That is, the public itself speculates 
in opera tickets. 

You never would think that, would 
you? But it is true. 

I mean by this that there are people 
who make it a practice, and have done 
so for years, to subscribe for certain 
seats for certain nights during the sea- 
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son. They use some of the tickets them- 
selves. The balance they place in the 
hands of the speculators under an agree- 
ment with the speculators to share half 
the surplus over the box office price. 

In this way there are hundreds of 
people who manage to hear the opera 
almost for nothing every season. 

I could name a lady in society who 
subscribes for a number of seats which 
her indulgent husband pays for. She 
uses the tickets a certain number of 
times. The other nights she sells them 
to her friends, at a round advance, 
through a speculator. 

However, it does not do her much good. 

Why? 

Because she thinks she can play poker 
—and she can’t. 

Anyway, let us hope that John Brown 
will soon recover his health and take up 
the problem of the speculators with re- 


newed vigor. 
* * * 


There is a man in New York for whom 
I have the greatest respect, partly be- 
cause of the serious nature of his job and 
also because he is valianty trying to in- 
augurate a reform which is greatly 
needed. 

He is a fine-looking Englishman of 
long experience in the music publishing 
world. He has represented, for some 
time, the Ricordis of Milan. 

Now, the Ricordis of Milan are con- 
densed, as it were, into Tito Ricordi, who 
by his enemies is supposed to be a rein- 
carnation of Machiavelli. His friends— 
and he has many—acclaim him as one of 
the brainiest men in all Italy. 

I never. saw Tito but once, and that 
was at the celebrated dinner given under 
the auspices of Meltzer and others, who 
were then working for the impregnation 
of opera in English. That was the time 
when Gatti and a number of artists as- 
sembled, and Tito made a memorable 
speech in which, in the most inimitable 
manner, he explained that it might be 
possible to sing opera in English, but he 
never could understand how it wus pos- 
sible to sing opera in German. The illus- 
trations that he gave provoked unre- 
strained merriment. 

It was at this dinner, too, if I remember 
correctly, that Henry Russell, the ci- 
devant of the Boston Opera Company, 
made the terse remark that what was 
needed was a change of attitude on the 
part of the public, for the reason that 
the début of a young Italian girl would 
crowd the Scala in Milan, while the début 
of a young American girl would empty 
the Metropolitan in New York. 

The Ricordis, you know, are conceded 
to be the leading music publishing indus- 
try in Milan, and, also, are presumed to 
have a gridiron grip on Italian opera, 


besides representing many other com- . 


posers. 

Now, this Englishman, known as 
George Maxwell, rose up some time ago 
and commenced legal proceedings against 
various people, including conductors, 
cabaret managers, singers, and others, 
who were coolly using coyprighted music 
without giving any return whatever. 

This uprising of Maxwell’s is really an 
earnest effort to assert the property 
rights of brains which, by the bye, are 
being constantly not only infringed upon 
but outraged. 

You can arrest a man for stealing a 
silver spoon—or a pewter spoon, if you 
haven’t any silver—but when it comes to 
trying to defend your rights to a musical 
composition, it is very much like trying 
to defend your rights to—your umbrella. 
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Such appropriation may be _ theo- 
retically, and perhaps legally, larceny, 
but, in the minds of most people, it is—a 
joke! 

Now, to dispose of this joke, Maxwell 
has risen up not merely to enunciate but 
to maintain, legally, in the courts, the 
principle that you should pay a fair price 
for the work of the brain of the musician 
and composer. 

Of course, there will be people who will 
defend their larceny on the ground that 
even if they pay the composer would not 
get the money; it would go to Tito— 
who doesn’t need it. But it may interest 
you to know that a society has been 
formed, of which Mr. Maxwell is the 
president, to collect royalties and to di- 
vide them equally between composer, 
author and publisher. 

So 1 rejoice that the time has come 
when the brain product, whether of com- 
poser, inventor, writer, or thinker, will 
be estimated as property entitled to pro- 
tection, at least to the protection that 
even a pewter spoon gets! 

For that reason I pay my respects to 
George Maxwell, the New York repre- 
sentative of the Casa Ricordi of Milan. 

* *¢ & 


You may remember that last week, 
when I quoted Pitts Sanborn, of the 
Globe, when he compared Mephisto to 
President Eliot of Harvard, I said that 
I did not know whether that was in- 
tended as a compliment to me or to Eliot, 
and that perhaps it was intended as a 
compliment to neither. 

Pitts, I hear, says that he intended it 
as a compliment to both, because he is a 
Harvard man. 

Perhaps that accounts for some of the 
brightness of his writing. 

Incidentally, let me say that I wonder 
whether the powers that be on the Globe 
realize how many there are who buy the 
Globe every night in order to read what 
Pitts has to say concerning musical 
matters. 

Let me add that Louis Sherwin, who 
writes the dramatic criticism for the 
Globe, is entitled to be mentioned as also 
contributing considerably to the ever-in- 
creasing vogue of that paper. 

While musical criticism, in the old 
stereotyped fashion, may not be a par- 
ticularly attractive feature of the mod- 
ern daily paper, at the same time, when 
anyone who writes on music has some- 
thing to say, and says it in a clever and 
informing manner, as our friend Pitts 
does, it immediately attracts a host of 
readers—and readers, indeed, of the best 
class—readers who belong in the purchas- 
ing class—and that means readers to 
whom the advertiser wants to appeal. 

Not long ago the head of a large con- 
cern on Fifth Avenue told me they had 
cut down their advertising in a certain 
daily paper because that daily paper had 
cut down the space given to musical mat- 
ters, and the way he argued was this: 

“The drama attracts all classes: the 
rich, the fairly well-to-do, and the com- 
paratively poor. Music, however, attracts 
the better class, and they are the people 
with homes. Now, it is the people with 
homes who want things and who buy 
things, and whom we want to reach. And 
any daily paper which shows by its 
neglect or indifference to music that it 
does not reach that class is not a good 
advertising medium for our house.” 

* * = 


Writing of musical criticism reminds 
me that Krehbiel of the Tribune has not 
been in evidence for some time. I under- 
stand that he has gone to Bermuda to 
recuperate. 

Well, how soon we are forgotten! No 
one seems to have particularly missed 
him. I haven’t heard any cries of grief, 
nor have I noticed any salt tears being 
shed over his departure. 

Meanwhile, a new man has come up on 
the Tribune by the name of Grenville 
Vernon, whose work, some time ago, was 
somewhat amateurish, but it has greatly 
improved of late, and I have no doubt 
that he will make good and keep up the 
old-time standard that the Tribune used 
to have, both in its musical and dramatic 
criticism. 

* * * 

The plan of C. A. Ellis, the manager 
of the Boston Symphony, to visit the 
smaller cities with an opera company, 
the leading features of which are to 
be La Geraldine and Muratore, the 
French tenor, and give two or three 
operas, of which “Carmen” and “Trova- 
tore” will be the principal ones, has 
provoked the inimitable, irrepressible W. 
B. Chase, of the New York Evening Sun, 
to the following outburst: 

“Come one, come all! See the big 
show, ladies and gem’men, at the Hicks- 
ville Opry House to-night. That wond- 
der-r-r-ful singer, Geraldine Farrar, will 
oblige with her mar-r-r-velous song and 
bearcat act, just as she does before reg- 
ular N’Yawk people. The »urtiest singer 


in the biggest show on earth. More in- 
teresting than a hundred end forty 
bushels of corn to the acre. Don’t miss 
it, ladies and gem’men. The line forms 
this side of the Opry House.” 

This time the irrepressible is all off! 
There is to-day in the United States, 
especially in the smaller cities, not only 
a love for but an appreciation of good 
music that is extraordinary. 

There is scarcely a small town where 
you will not find two or three German 
musicians, maybe an old Italian teacher, 
a Frenchman or two or three American 
women who have studied music seriously, 
here and abroad, but who were torn from 
the stage by good business men who ap- 
preciated them sufficiently to marry them 
and so change their efforts to raise the 
standard of musical culture to efforts to 
increase the population. 

And it is precisely these people in a 
town—a few old musicians, women who 
have studied and are musically expert, 
an organist or two, a couple of men in 
the musical industries—who form the di- 
recting musical influence, set the pace for 
the town, and decide what it shall pa- 
tronize and appreciate. 

True, in some of the places the musical 
criticism is still of the wild and woolly 
kind. But even that is emerging, as 
paper after paper recognizes the trend 
of the times. 

Do you know that when Ysaye, on his 
last tour, undertook in a certain city— 
I believe it was in the South—to change 
his program, because he was too lazy to 
play it, the women knew the difference, 
because there was a music study club in 
that town, and they had studied up the 
program beforehand? 

Would not think of that!—would you? 

So, if any members of the Ellis Opera 
Company that is to barn-storm in one- 
night stands have any idea that they 
will play to a lot of musical rubes, let 
them put on their best bib and tucker, 
for they will be seriously and carefully 
judged, and while they may fill the house 
the first time, they never will the second, 
unless they can “deliver the goods’”—to 
quote the vernacular. 

* * ca 

Rochester, N. Y., has been known for 
years as a music-loving city, the best 
proof of which is that it has maintained 
in prosperity for years a larger number 
of music houses for its size than almost 
any other city in the country. 

Another proof is that here it was that 
Harry Barnhart, who has done such won- 
ders with his community chorus, made 
his first effort, and with it an instantane- 
ous success. 

Now, in Rochester there is a musical 
club composed of women of social stand- 
ing, which, in the past, has been some- 
what exclusive. A year ago the new 
president endeavored to carry it out of 
its exclusiveness into a wider sphere of 
usefulness, and so give a course of con- 
certs, such as are given in many other 
cities, at a comparatively moderate price 
for the season. 

At one of these concerts Mme. Matzen- 
auer was to have sung. For some reason 
or other, because the terms were not ad- 
justed right, or there was a mix-up with 
regard to the various managers who were 
supposed to have her affairs in hand, or 
whatever the cause was, she did not ap- 
pear. 

But there did appear in the local 
papers a statement to the effect that 
Mme. Matzenauer was sick and so could 
not come. 

She was to be replaced by another— 
Macmillen, the violinist. This resulted in 
trouble. In the first place, Mme. Matzen- 
auer resented the statement, which was 
unwarranted, as she was in prime con- 
dition at the time, and she resented it all 
the more because no one has a finer 
record than this distinguished and splen- 
did woman of rarely, if ever, disappoint- 
ing her public. 

You know, she virtually saved Gatti’s 
season at the beginning. 

In the second place the audience was 
not satisfied with Macmillen, the violinist, 
because he had already appeared there 
in one concert of the course. Thus the 
strange sight was presented of a concert 
which did not begin till nine o’clock, and 
when it did begin, showed a crowded 
house filtering out in twos and threes 
till the soloist was left, practically speak- 
ing, to play for his own amusement. 

I bring up this case because it is one 
of many where, through causes that may 
possibly be well explained, the people in 
a town are accused of lack of interest in 
music, when the very opposite is the 
truth. 

Certainly the opposite is true with re- 
gard to the people of Rochester, who, as 
I said before, have been known for years 
back to be eager to support any worthy 
local musical endeavor, and more than 
eager to welcome with enthusiasm and 
a crowded house any artist of established 
reputation who paid them a visit. 


Everybody knows and likes Victor H.,. 
bert. With his ability as a musician ; 
composer he unites a genial persona! 
which is ever ready to sit down and h: 
a good time, especially when the work 
the day is done and the wine and ; ,. 
beer flows and the company is good—-: 
there are no newspapermen present. | 
if Victor has a chronic dislike it is 
newspapermen and notably to critics. 

He has been known to spoil his o 
digestion at a good dinner in order 
damn the critics, who, curiously enou,; ,. 
never lose an opportunity to praise h , 
and his work, though they at times 
say that some of his work is not up 
the mark of his notable successes. 

In a general way Herbert has }b. 
classed as being, if not German bo 
German educated, and greatly influen. 
by that wonderful combination which : 
defunct Martin Luther described 
“Wein, Weib und Gesang.” 

A few who devote their lives to 
search have discovered that Victor H 
bert is directly descended from Sam 
Lover, the great Irish writer and |, 
morist, and so they accounted for |). 
occasional outbursts of irascibility on ; 
ground that, as they say, “he did not |); 
it off the grass, but came by it nat. 
rally.” 

But it was certainly a shock to man) 
to read in the papers that at a meeting 
of patriotic Irishmen and distinguish. 
Fenians, Victor Herbert presided, intr. 
duced the principal speaker, helped 
the general denunciation of England, a: 
also helped to voice the hope that |) 
cause of the many wrongs she had :: 
flicted upon the Green Isle, Englai: 
would be licked to a frazzle in the pr 
ent “frightfulness” which is deévastatiny 
Europe. 

Personally, I am sorry that Herbert 
permitted his perhaps justly-found 
sympathies to mislead him, for the reaso 
that if there is one thing that we wan't 
to keep out of the muss it is music a: 
those who represent it in so distinguished 
and popular a manner as does Victo: 
Herbert himself. 

However, if Victor Herbert woul: 
rather be known as an Irish patriot tha: 
as a musician it is his privilege. 

e . . 

When I read that Mrs. August Be! 
mont and Marie Dressler had _ united 
forces for the presentation of a comi 
opera to help the suffragist cause, I said 
to myself: 

“This reminds me of the old story of 
the monkey and the parrot who were left 
to enjoy each other’s society for a time 
when their mistress went out to make a 
call.” 

I was not disappointed. 

No sooner had the performance bee! 
given, with distinguished success, than 
the papers were full of acrimonious 
discussion between the respective ladies 
as to the authorship and ownership of 
the song hit of the piece. 

Incidentally, there was much acrimon! 
ous correspondence between the two, 11 
volving, also, a certain gold-mounted um 
brella. 

The daily papers gave it great space 
In fact, the New York World put th 
account of the imbroglio on the front 
page, which is another instance of what 
I have told you before concerning thi 
character of the events which the lights 
who illumine our great daily papers co! 
sider as “news of importance,” to rank 
alongside dear Teddy’s aspirations f 
the Presidency, the fight about Verdun, 
and the effort of certain congressmen | 
squirm out of the issue being presente’ 
just now at Washington. 

I may have my faults, and I admit that 
as a properly constituted devil (you 
ought to see the caricature of me which 
Caruso honored me with the other day!) 
there is nothing too bad for me; but wit! 
all my unnumbered crimes on my head 
there is still one that I haven’t yet co 
mitted, and for which I am thankful: 
have never yet descended low enough 
that it could be said that I was a pi 
tician. Your 
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Ernest Schelling on March Tour w'! 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


So great has been the demand 
Ernest Schelling’s appearances wth ¢! 
leading orchestras of the country th: 
it has been necessary for his manag‘ 
Maximilian Elser, Jr., to order four © 
tra sets of orchestrations of vario 
piano concertos. The last week in Fe! 
ruary the pianist filled four conce! 
dates, appeared as soloist with the Ne 
York Philharmonic Orchestra at Ca 
negie Hall on Feb. 24 and 25. He is no' 
on an extended tour with the Philha 
monic Orchestra, which will include a} 
pearances in Cleveland, Detroit an 
Wheeling. He will also be soloist wit 
the Lehigh Valley Symphony Orchestr: 
on March 14, at Bethlehem, Pa. 
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COMMISSIONER WARD DENIES INTERV1EW 
CONCERNING “THE SHAME OF NEW YORK” 


Four Days After the Publication of an ‘Evening Journal” Editorial Indorsing ‘‘Musical America’s’’ 
Article the Park Department Head States That He Did Not Criticize the Members of the 
Board of Estimate for Their Antagonistic Attitude Toward Municipal Music—The ‘Musical 
America’’ Interviewer Reaffirms the Authenticity of His Report of the Interview 


YABOT WARD, park commissioner of 
/) Manhattan and Richmond boroughs, 
onder date of Feb. 19, writes a letter to 
\{uSICAL AMERICA, in which he denies the 
authenticity of the interview with him 
which formed part of an article published 
‘) the Jan. 15 issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
inder the caption “The Shame of New 
York,” in which the cutting of the appro- 
priation for municipal music was drastic- 
ally condemned. On Feb. 15 there ap- 
peared in the New York Evening Journal 
an editorial by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
which indorsed MUSICAL AMERICA’S ar- 
ticle. This editorial bore the caption, 
“Decline in Civic Music Humiliates All 
New York.” It was four days after the 
publication of this editorial that Mr. 
Ward’s letter was written. In reply to 
Commissioner Ward’s denial, the repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA who in- 
terviewed Mr. Ward reaffirms the au- 
thenticity of his reproduction of the 
Commissioner’s statements. Mr. Ward’s 
letter is as follows: 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


My attention has been called to an ar- 
ticle in your issue of Jan. 15, which con- 
sists largely of matter purporting to be 
direct quotations of a statement by me to 
your representative, and in which I am 
made to say a number of things regard- 
ing the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment, criticising its members not only 
collectively, but as individuals, and scor- 
ing them severely for failure to give suffi- 
cient music appropriations. 

I wish to say that the interview as pub- 
lished and the words put into my mouth 
are entirely unauthorized and do not in 
any way represent my views. It is true 
that I did see a reporter of your paper in 
response to a request from the Music 
Publishers’ Association. The Association 
had suggested that they might secure pri- 
vate funds through their membership so 
as to provide for a greater number of 
concerts in Central Park next summer, in 
view of the limited funds at the city’s 
disposal for this purpose. They informed 
me they would send a representative to 
get the data as to how many concerts we 
were going to be able to give, and what 
schedule we had made up with the funds 
appropriated. 

I therefore gave your reporter, as their 
representative at that time, some figures 
tending to show that other cities in the 
United States spend a great deal more 
proportionately for municipal music and 
| also repeated what I stated at the din- 
ner of the Music Publishers’ Association 
that if the citizens of the city felt that a 
greater proportion of the city’s funds 
should be spent for this purpose, they 
should make their views known to the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 

I have had a long and very pleasant re- 
lationshi~ with the representatives of the 
press in the posts that I have previously 
held, as well as my present one, and I am 
amazed to think it is possible for a news- 
paper representative to commit a breach 
of good faith and honorable dealing such 
‘s seems to have been evident here. I 
cannot conceive how you as an editor 
ould have for a moment believed that I 
would have authorized such an interview 


aS your reporter has attributed to me. 


In addition to the data furnished him 
what I actually told your representative 
vas that as Park Commissioner I deeply 
egretted the failure to appropriate a 

‘eater amount for music, feeling, from a 
ark point of view, that such music has a 

gh value in securing an intensive utili- 

ition of park space and in furnishing a 
asis for increasing the number of civic 
ctivities in the parks. However, I would 
ve the last to fail to realize that a Park 
ommissioner naturally feels that the 
ressing needs of his department are 
atters of the greatest importance, 
hereas the Board of Estimate itself 
lust view the city as a whole and its 
nancial condition as affecting all depart- 
ents and all boroughs. 

_ It is for the Board of Estimate there- 
ore to consider, when retrenchment is 
ecessary, where such retrenchment 
hould take place. And as one of the 


Mayor’s Commissioners I naturally would 


ow to the decision of the Board of which 
he Mayor is the head. 


The statements which have been falsely 
credited to me in your paper not only do 
the Board of Estimate a grave injustice, 
but do me a serious wrong in that they 
might tend to disturb the excellent rela- 
tions which have hitherto existed between 
me and the governing body of the city. 

Yours truly, 
CABOT WARD, 
Commissioner of Parks, 
Manhattan and Richmond. 
Feb. 19, 1916. 


Interviewer’s Statement 


In reply to this letter, Kenneth S. 
Clark, of MusiIcAL AMERICA’S editorial 
staff, who interviewed Mr. Ward, makes 
this statement: 

“T have read the letter of Commissioner 
Ward to the editor of MusIcAL AMERICA, 
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Cabot Ward, Park Commissioner of the 
City of New York, Who Repudiates an 
Interview Published in “Musical Amer- 
ica,” in Which He Criticized the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment 


in which he questions the accuracy of the 
report of my interview with him in the 
article entitled ‘The Shame of New 
York.’ My report of this interview was 
correct as to each statement made by Mr. 
Ward. Furthermore, in seeking the in- 
terview, I did not represent myself as 
being there for any other purpose than 
that of gaining material for an article to 
be published in MusicaAL AMERICA on 
‘New York’s Municipal Music.’ The 
facts concerning my securing the inter- 
view are as follows: 

“I telephoned to Commissioner Ward’s 
office two or three times at various inter- 
vals, stating that I wished to see Mr. 
Ward in order to procure data for an ar- 
ticle in MUSICAL AMERICA on New York’s 
municipal music. Each time Mr. Ward’s 
private secretary told me that the Com- 
missioner was away from the office on ac- 
count of illness. Finally, the secretary 
suggested that I could secure the infor- 
mation from Louis W. Fehr, secretary of 
the Park Board, who handles many of the 
details of the summer concerts for Com- 
missioner Ward. Accordingly, I tele- 
phoned to Mr. Fehr, explaining to 
him again that I wished to prepare an 
article for MUSICAL AMERICA, and he 
made an appointment with me. 

“I called to see Mr. Fehr at the park 
department office, and during the inter- 
view he described to me the excellent sys- 
tem of giving park concerts that has been 
worked out under Mr. Ward’s leadership. 

“TI then told him I wished to obtain first- 
hand information as to the decrease in 
park concerts and in the appropriations 
for municipal music, and would like 
an interview with Mr. Ward. Thereupon, 
after waiting in the reception room for a 
few minutes, I was admitted to the office 
of Mr. Ward’s private secretary, where 
I remained for about a half hour before 
I was ushered into the Commissioner’s 
sanctum. 

“To Commissioner Ward himself I did 
not make any statement as to the purpose 
of my visit, as the way had already been 


prepared for me. Instead, I plunged im- 
mediately into questions regarding the 
decrease in the number of concerts and in 
the appropriation for them. These fig- 
ures were published in the article, ‘The 
Shame of New York.’ After he had 
given me the figures Mr. Ward made the 
other statements recorded in that article. 

“For instance, he declared that George 
McAneny was the only member of the 
Board who had an esthetic sense, such as 
to make him helpful in his attitude 
toward the parks and municipal music; 
that the members of the Board of Esti- 
mate needed to be educated as to what 
music means to the people, and that the 
Board had told him that eighteen men 
would be enough for the Central Park 
band this year; that many of the men on 
the board would like to take the money 
used for the park system and put it into 
the building of steamship piers, etc. 

“All these statements were made by 
Commissioner Ward, and never once did 
he make the request ‘Please don’t pub- 
lish this.’ Indeed, he made one or two 
statements that I did not use in the arti- 
cle. For example, I asked him, ‘Isn’t 
Borough President Marks favorable to 
the cause of municipal music?’ and he 
replied, ‘He might tell you that he is— 
for publication—but not if you asked him 
for help in raising the appropriation for 
music.’ ” 

During the course of the conversation 
only once was there any reference made 
to the Music Publishers’ Association (the 
body which, so Mr. Ward alleges in his 
letter, instigated the interview) and that 
was when he told me of the address he 
had made before that association and 
stated that the association members 
promised to lend their aid toward per- 
suading some prominent conductors to 
volunteer for the Central Park concerts. 

Mr. Ward knew that I had come to see 
him as a representative of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, for, before my departure, I said 
to him: 

“Perhaps MUSICAL AMERICA may be 
able to arouse some of the music lovers, 
so that they will stand up for their rights 
and let the Board of Estimate know what 
music means to the people.” 

“That would be very fine,’ 
Mr. Ward. 

Throughout the interview the state- 
ments made by Mr. Ward and reproduced 
in the article were uttered frankly and 
freely, and, as I have pointed out above, 
never once did he qualify a remark with 
the request that it should not be pub- 
lished. 


+ 


exclaimed 


Statement of Association 


In reference to Mr. Ward’s assertion 
that he “did see a reporter of your paper 
in response to a request from the Music 
Publishers’ Association,” W. L. Coghill, 
president of that organization, officially 
known as the Greater New York Music 
Publishers’ and Dealers’ Association, 
makes the following statement: 

Mr. John C. Freund, Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 

505 Fifth Avenue, 

New York City. 

DEAR SIR: 

In reply to your inquiry as to whether 
or not the Greater New York Music Pub- 
lishers’ and Dealers’ Association, Inc., re- 
quested you to send a representative to 
interview Commissioner Cabot Ward of 
the Borough of Manhattan, I wish to 
state that this Association did not make 
such a request and neither were we ad- 
vised, insofar as I know, that it was 
your intention to have a representative 
call on Commissioner Ward. 

I sincerely regret that any misunder- 
standing has occurred. 

Very truly yours, 
W. L. COGHILL, President, 
Greater New York Music Publishers’ and 
Dealers’ Association. 
New York, March 3, 1916. 





Stojowski and Trio de Lutéce Added to 
French Benefit Roster 


Musicians in this country are rallying 
in support of the benefit to be given at 
Carnegie Hall on March 15 on behalf of 
their fellow artists of the Paris Con- 
sérvatoire who have been crippled or 
made destitute by the European war. 
America will be represented by Ernest 
Schelling, Spain by Enrique Granados, 
Poland by Paderewski, Italy by Adolfo 
Betti of the Flonzaley Quartet, Bel- 
gium by Ivan D’Archambaud, Switzer- 





land by Alfred Pochon and France her- 
self by Lucien Muratore and George 


Barrére. Stojowski and the Trio de 
Lutéce have been added to this first 
group of artists. Tickets may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. W. Pierson, 32 East 
Thirty-sixth Street, or direct from the 
box office at Carnegie Hall. 


Zoellners Delight Muncie (Ind.) Au- 
dience 


MUNCIE, IND., Feb. 22.—The Zoellner 
Quartet appeared with great success be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience in 
the High School Auditorium last Friday 
evening. This was the first appearance 
in Muncie of the Zoellners, who presented 
a veritable feast of music—old classics 
and works of modern composers. In 
everything given they displayed their 
artistic ability, ensemble, technique and 
interpretation being unusually fine. 
Amandus Zoellner did effective work as 
soloist. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Matinée aon 








Ernest Hutcheson in Philadelphia Lec- 
ture-Recital on Wagner 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1. — Ernest 
Hutcheson, at the Little Theater yester- 
day afternoon, in the fifth of the illus- 
trated Musical Talks for Young People, 
gave an interesting dissertation on Rich- 
ard Wagner. In the difficult double ca- 
pacity of speaker and musician, Mr. 
Hutcheson is one of the best. He not 
only spoke clearly, intelligently and in 
an interesting manner of Wagner and 
his works, dwelling in particular upon 
“Die Walkiire,” but played in masterful 
style many excerpts from this drama. 
The talk was decidedly one of the most 
successful of the series thus far. 
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Busy Month For Florence McMillan 


Florence McMillan, accompanist and 
coach, has been exceedingly busy during 
the month of February, hoviae (aside 
from her coaching, in which she has a 
large class) appeared as accompanist at 
twelve concerts, prominent among which 
were a recital with Louis Schenk at 
Ogontz School, Elkins Park, Pa., and one 
with Yvonne de Tréville, at the Brooklyn 
Institute on Feb. 26. 


Richard Keys Biggs Chosen Organist of 
St. Luke’s Brooklyn 


Richard Keys Biggs, the brilliant 
young organist, has been chosen organ- 
ist and choirmaster of St. Luke’s P. E. 
Church, Brooklyn, beginning May 1. 
Mr. Biggs will play there the large 
four-manual, sixty-stop organ, one of 
the finest organs in Greater New York. 
He will have under his direction also a 
boys’ and men’s choir of about thirty 
voices, and tenor and bass soloists. 





New York Successes for Mary Warfel 


Mary Warfel, the ‘popular young 
American harpist, scored impressively at 
her appearance on Feb. 24 before the 
Lotos Club of New York and on the fol- 
lowing day at the eighth morning musi- 
cale given at the Hotel Biltmore. On 
this last occasion she shared honors with 
Frieda Hempel and Andres de Segurola. 
On March 3, Miss Warfel appeared be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of New Rochelle, 
N. Y. She is to be soloist with the New 
York Rubinstein Club in the Waldorf- 
Astoria, on March 18. 


Matzenauer and Evan Williams 
Delight Wheeling, W. Va. 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 23.—An 
eagerly anticipated event took place in 
the Court Theater last night, when Mar- 
garete Matzenauer, mezzo-soprano, and 
Evan Williams, tenor, appeared in joint 
recital. These masterly singers offered a 
well-balanced program, which was sung 
in each case with rare artistry. Earle 
Mitchell and Carl Bernthaler were the 
accompanists. 


Mme. 





Simply Can’t Be Done 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


On a clean page of my New Year book 
is regularly spread a resolution to econ- 
omize by cutting my magazine list. 
When it comes to the point, however, I 
find it simply can’t be done, with regard 
to MUSICAL AMERICA. So please find 
inclosed check for another year of pleas- 
ure, 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. WILLIAM S. MONK. 

Selma, Ala., Feb. 29, 1916. 





Jean Vallier, the French basso, who 
sang one season at the Manhattan, ap- 
peared with Pachmann and Ysaye at a 
recent concert in aid of the Italian Hos- 
pital in London. 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
First American Pr odilitiodi “Mahleg s Eighth Symphony 


Augmented Orchestra of 80 — Chorus of 950 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.., MAR .2-3-4, 1916, 





MR.REINALD WERRENRATH 
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MR. HERMAN SANDBY 
"CELLO SOLOIST 


The capacity of the Weaver Piano for fine 
pianissimo effects is especially gratifying for 
a ‘cellist, My accompanist said she finds that 
the Weaver Piano responds readily to the lightest 
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Weaver Organ & iia. : Chala Manufacturers, York, Pa. 
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SALT LAKE ORCHESTRA GIVES 
OVERTURE BY B. CECIL GATES 





Under Mr. Freber, Philharmonic 
Plays Work of Resident 
Composer 


~ \LT LAKE CITY, UTAH, Feb. 21.— 
» he Salt Lake Philharmonic Orchestra 
ared in its second concert of the sea- 
Sunday afternoon, and was welcomed 
with an ovation that will not soon be for- 
votten. It was an auspicious occasion, 
‘ni ¢ interest centering on the initial 
presentation of the Festival Overture by 
B. Cecil Gates, a prominent local musi- 
cian, and brother of Lucy Gates, the 
noted soprano. It has been the purpose 
of Conductor Arthur Freber to present 
some local composition worthy of recog- 
nition and Mr. Gates is the first to have 
the honor. The enthusiasm with which 
the overture was received demonstrated 
that Salt Lake was proud of its com- 


al 


so! 


poser. 

, The Festival Overture follows the 
classical three part form, having the reg- 
ular two movements, the third part re- 
turning to the first movement and end- 
ing with a brilliant finale. The overture 
opens gaily and joyously, the chief motif 
boldly announced by the French horns, 
the trombones taking it up later. Run- 
ning through the second movement is an 
effective melody carried by the oboe. 
30th movements are rich in harmonic 
modulations and instrumentation. The 
composer dedicated the overture to the 
Philharmonic to emphasize his own in- 
terest in the symphony orchestra of this 
city. Mr. Gates has also written a num- 
ber of songs, piano and organ numbers 
and a complete oratorio, “The Restora- 
tion,” which is soon to be produced lo- 
cally. At present he is head of the music 
department of the L. D. S. College. 

The performance of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” Symphony was an artistic tri- 
umph. In the Massenet suite, “Scenes 
Pittoresques” the solo ’cello was played 
by Otto King. Lester Hinchcliff, pianist 
of Ogden, was the assisting soloist, play- 
ing the Concerto No. 5, E Flat, by Bee- 
thoven, in splendid fashion. The pro- 
gram closed with a spirited rendition of 
the “Procession of the Sardar,” by Ippo- 
litoff-Iwanoff. Conductor Freber was 
congratulated on the success of the con- 
cert. 

In commenting upon the marked suc- 
cess of Mr. Gates’s work, the Salt Lake 
Herald-Republican gives an incident that 
shows the spirit with which he has fitted 
himself to be a composer. When young 
Mr. Gates first entered the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Conservatory in Berlin. He 
applied for entrance in the exclusive 
classes taught by Scharwenka himself, 
but he was refused entrance, both be- 
cause he did not understand the German 
language and because the master had a 
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B. Cecil Gates, Gifted Composer of Salt 
Lake City and Head of Music Depart- 
ment at L. D. S. College 


contempt for “American triflers,”’ as he 
called them. Mr. Gates, therefore, took 
up composition work with the no less 
famous Leichtentritt, who is the Signale 
musical critic, as well as a Harvard grad- 
uate and a fine musical scholar. His spe- 
cialty was analysis and composition. 

After one year Mr. Gates’s talents 
were so pronounced that Scharwenka sig- 
nified his willingness to take the young 
American as a private pupil. This was 
not agreeable to Mr. Gates, who had be- 
come attached to his other teacher. How- 
ever, he was persuaded to call on the 
master and took with him some of his 
compositions. Scharwenka looked them 
over and remarked, “Herr Gates, you are 
certainly talented, but I dare say you are 
like all Americans—you will consider 
yourself fully educated in a few months 
and go off into cloudland, building up a 
career out of castles in the air. If you 
had musical sense to study with me two 
years and confine your studies to pure 
classical ground work as a preparation 
for a really useful and great career, you 
may really be somebody in the musical 
world in the future.” 

The challenge so nettled the young 
American that he determined to follow 
this advice, and he spent two years in 
the hard drudgery of canon, fugue and 
counterpoint. The results have certainly 
justified the master’s counsel. 





Pageant Concerts Given in Two Cities 
in Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 23.—In the series 
of Indiana Centennial Pageants, two 
programs, comprising a pageant meeting 
and concert, have recently been given, on 
Feb. 18 at Caleb Mills Hall, Indianapolis, 
and on Feb. 22, at Student Building, In- 
diana University, Bloomington. An il- 
lustrated address was given by William 
Chauncy Langdon, Master of the Indiana 
Centennial Pageants, and an orchestral 
concert by Charles Diven Campbell and 
the Indiana University Orchestra. The 
musical program comprised: Overture 
March and Hymn to Indiana, from the 
Foundation Day Ceremonial of Indiana 
University, Charles Diven Campbell; 
The Pageant of Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts: Introduction: The Formation of 
the Cape, Daniel Gregory Mason; The 
Pageant of Meriden, New Hampshire: 
Interlude—The Classics, Arthur Far- 
well; The Pageant of Austin, Texas. In- 
troduction: The Conqueror, Frank Le 
Fevre Reed; Hymn to America, from the 
Pageant of St. Johnbury, Vermont, 
Brookes C. Peters. P 


Pleasing Musicale Given by Temple 
Israel Sisterhood 


At the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Temple Israel Sisterhood of Personal 
Service at Temple Israel, New York, on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 27, the musical 
portion of the program was furnished 
by Alexander Bloch, violinist; Mrs. 
Percy Fridenberg, soprano, and Frank 
E. Ward, organist. Mr. Bloch, accom- 
panied by his gifted wife at the piano, 
played the Wagner-Wilhelmj “Album 
Leaf,” Sgambati’s “Gondoliera” and 
Wieniawski’s Polonaise in D Major in a 
wholly praiseworthy manner. With 
Mrs. George Harris at the piano, Mrs. 
Friedenberg won favor in songs by 
Reger, Wolf, Schumann, De Leva and 
Nerini. Mr. Ward opened the program 
with Johnston’s “Evensong” and closed 
it with the First Sonata of Borowski. 
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Arrangements of Irish Melodies Pre- 


sented by Boston’s MacDowell Club 

Boston, Feb. 27.—An unusually inter- 
esting feature of the concert of the Mac- 
Dowell Club last Wednesday afternoon 
in Copley Hall was the performance of 
Arthur Whiting’s Cycle of Old Irish 
Melodies, in an arrangement for vocal 
quartet with piano accompaniment, by 
the solo quartet of King’s Chapel, con- 
sisting of Mrs. Alice Bate Rice, soprano; 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, contralto; 
Raymond Simonds, tenor, and A. E. 
Prescott, bass. The performance had 
been rehearsed by Malcolm Lang, organ- 
ist of King’s Chapel. The music was in- 
terpreted with sincerity and excellent 
tonal quality. The reception of the work 
was exceedingly enthusiastic. 

Other soloists of the afternoon were 
Beryle Smith, violinist, and Edna Stoes- 
sel, pianist, sister of Albert Stoessel, the 
violinist; Pauline Danforth, pianist; 
Everett Titcomb, pianist-composer, and 
Mrs. Grace Leslie, who sang Mr. Tit- 
comb’s songs. They were the following: 
“Sea Child,” “May Time Lament,” “My 
Only Wish,” “I Stood Upon the Sands,” 
“A Birthday.” Of these, the “Sea Child” 
is particularly interesting by reason of 
its beautiful harmony and suggestive at- 
mosphere and the very modern but en- 


tirely logical leading of the voice part. 
The song suggests Debussy in some meas- 
ure, but this is rather an acknowledg- 
ment of a valuable harmonic tendency 
than of any effort to ape another com- 
poser on the part of Mr. Titcomb. Mrs. 
Leslie displayed a very beautiful voice 
and commendable intelligence in interpre- 
tation. Miss Danforth played piano 
solos by Debussy and MacDowell with 
taste and imagination. Dai Buell played 
Chopin and Liszt. O. D. 





Nana Genovese Sends Portable Hospital 
to Italian Red Cross 


Mme. Nana Genovese, the mezzo-so- 
prano, formerly of the Manhattan Opera 


Company, has presented to the Italian 
Red Cross Society a portable hospital 
containing complete accommodations for 
twelve beds and it will be shipped imme- 
diately to Italy. Mme. Genovese has 
given a great deal of attention to chari- 
table work since the war started and 
has been successful in raising some large 
sums which have been added to Red Cross 
funds. 

Last month Mme. Genovese sang at 
two concerts in Paterson, N. J., before 
large audiences. On these occasions she 
confined her selections to operatic airs 
and to French, Italian and English songs. 
She is planning to give another recital 
in Paterson shortly. 
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AMBITIONS AS SOLOIST LEAD 
SANDBY FROM PHILADELPHIA 


First ’Cellist of Stokowski Forces to Sever His Connection with 
Orchestra After This Season—He Is to Play His Concerto in 
New York Scandinavian Concert on March 25 


HILADELPHIA, Feb. 25.— Herman 

Sandby, the gifted violoncellist, has 
caused a sincere feeling of regret in this 
city by the announcement that after this 
season he will no longer be a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, having de- 
cided to give up orchestral work and 
make his headquarters in New York, de- 
voting himself to solo playing. Mr. Sand- 
by’s connection with the Philadelphia or- 
ganization, which is the only orchestra 
with which he ever has been connected, 
dates from his marriage. Having toured 
for five or six years as soloist in Scandi- 
navia, Germany and Great Britain, he 
longed for home life and leisure to com- 
pose; therefore he accepted a flattering 
offer made to him by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra Association. 

Sandby has not only lived up to his 
reputation as ’cellist, but he has interest- 
ed the public by his yearly contributions 
to the symphony programs in the shape 
of his own compositions. “It is to Phila- 
delphia,” he remarked in a talk with the 
MUSICAL AMERICA representative, “that I 
owe the quiet and leisure which have en- 
abled me to sit down and finish my 
scores. Constant traveling and repeti- 
tion of the same virtuoso pieces is _ not 
conducive to the best creative work. Why 
do I want to make a change? Well, one 
reason is that I have already had so 
many demands to play my new concerto 
in various parts of the country that I feel 
I cannot any longer be tied down to an 
organization. To play one’s own work 
is just as satisfying as to conduct one’s 
own work, and now that I have many 
works for which there is a general de- 
mand I can do justice to myself only by 
letting myself be heard in new fields. 


Orchestrating His Folk Songs 


“I have, of course,” continued Mr. 
Sandby, “played as soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra in nearly every city 
that it has visited, but now I want to go 
from coast to coast. Most popular are 
my settings of Scandinavia folk songs. 
They are set for solo instruments and 
for trio and quartet. At present I am 
orchestrating some of the best. ‘They 
would all have been published last year 
except for the war, which has complicat- 
ed matters somewhat.” 

Like many artists Sandby was a “won- 
der-child,” playing the violin at the age 
of five. When a boy of seven he was giv- 
en a ’cello, for which he had asked. It 
came to him dressed as a woman, and 
was presented as a surprise on his birth- 
day. He was indeed in love with this no- 
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“Oscar Seagle, baritone, was the 
attraction at the auditorium Sun- 
day afternoon and entertained an 
audience of approximately 2000 
people. He struck the popular ap- 
preciation and the applause showed 
it.’—Houston Daily Post, Feb. 28. 
MOST WORTH-WHILE EVENT 

“The spirit of appreciation, strong 
enough to be almost tangible, arose 
and stalked through the capacity 
audience, and people drank in the 
delightfully varied program and re- 
fused to leave until ‘The Bird of 
the Wilderness,’ as a final encore, 
completed the most worth-while 
musical event of the year.”—Deca- 
tur Review, Feb. 25. 
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ble instrument and preferred it to the 
violin. In his early ’teens he went to 
Frankfort to study with Prof. Hugo 
Becker, and at the age of nineteen he 
made his début in Berlin, London and Co- 
penhagen. Since that time he has made 
his career entirely unassisted, and has 
purchased with his own earnings the 
magnificent Montagnana ’celio which it 
has been his great joy to possess since 
last year. He has played at most of the 
courts of Europe, and the Danish King 
has himself reared Sandby at his summer 
home as a mark of the appreciation of 
his art. 

This summer home of the Sandbys is 
unique, being built on a promontory 
overlooking the sea on the most northern 
point of Zeeland, Denmark. It is a wild, 
uncultivated place, full of Viking mounds 
and historical reminiscences. Here Sand- 
by tills the ground himself, so as to get 
food and fodder for his Russian horses. 

Some very interesting pictures are 
shown of the ’cellist on horseback in 
the Kattegat, and his Norwegian wife 
does not hesitate to accompany him. Mrs. 
Sandby is a dramatist of much ability, 
already well known because of the many 
literary organizations before which she 
has appeared as a reader of her poetic 
dramas. She is also very musical, and 
although having been trained as a violin- 
ist she often accompanies her husband at 
the piano, and is said to be the most help- 
ful critic of his compositions. 


His Works Performed 


Sandby’s compositions that have been 
done by the Philadelphia Orchestra are a 
concert overture, the prelude to “The Vi- 
kings of Helgoland’”; his Ibsen opera, 
not yet finished; the suite to his wife’s 
drama, “The Woman and the Fiddler,” 
and his own ’Cello Concerto with orches- 
tral accompaniment. The first three 
works were conducted by himself, also 
the music to “The Woman and the Fid- 
dler,” which had an artistic performance 
at the Broad Street Theater a few years 
ago. 

The recitals which Sandby,has given 
each season have been among the most 
prominent musical events in Philadel- 
phia, and at these he has acquainted his 
audiences with the whole répertoire of 
‘cello music, from the old Italian sonatas, 
through all the standard concertos, and 
the most modern works by Sibelius, 
Fauré, Debussy, and others, doing them 
all in a way that could hardly be sur- 
passed. Under all these circumstances it 
is not strange that the local public, 
through the aid of the press is question- 
ing if Sandby cannot be persuaded to re- 
main here in spite of the fact that the 
Philadelphia Orchestra committee has 
made him financial inducements which he 
has refused. It is quite apparent that 
Sandby cannot be tempted to remain in 
Philadelphia, notwithstanding his  ex- 
pressed fondness for the city and for its 
people, among whom he and Mrs. Sandby 
count a large number of intimate friends. 

Sandby is engaged to play his own con- 
certo in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
Saturday evening, March 25, at the Scan- 
dinavian-American Society’s concert of 
Northern music. A. L. T. 


Frances Greene to Conduct Chorus of 
Women’s Philharmonic 


At the third afternoon musicale of the 
Women’s Philharmonic Society Amy Fay, 
president, on Feb. 26 at the Granberry 
Studios, Carnegie Hall, a very interest- 
ing program arranged by Mrs. Cannes 
was given by Edith Gambrill, soprano; 
Mrs. Ida Wilmoth, elocutionist; Amy 
Fay, pianist, and Mrs. Leila Cannes, ac- 
companist. The society has secured the 
services of Frances Greene, the vocal 
teacher, to conduct the women’s chorus. 


Chevalier Pescia Announces Change in 
Studio Location 


Chevalier Astolfo Pescia, the teacher 
of artistic singing who came recently 
from Milan, opening a vocal studio last 
month in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, has found himself so busily 
engaged with students that he has de- 
cided to move his studio to Jarger suar- 
ters, at his residence, 148 West Ninety- 
second Street, New York, where he will 
be permanently located after March 1, 
1916. 

The Cologne Municipal Opera has re- 
vived Marschner’s “Hans Heiling.” 








THE SINGER OF RUSSIAN SONGS 








‘A VOICE OF UNEXPECTED BEAUTY, A | 
VOICE WHOSE FULL RESONANCE CHARMED | 
THE EAR AS FEW VOICES CAN.” 


Boston Transcript. 
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the music of Borodine, Dargomijsky and Glazounov, but she also 
convinced her audience that the Russian language is a supple and 


excellent medium for musica] expression. She has lived in Russia 


and is therefore able to give the proper interpretation to the songs.” 
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-QUR ARTISTS SHOULD AID PREPAREDNESS 
BY SINGING PATRIOTIC ANTHEMS 
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Such Is the Contention of Lydia 
Locke, Who Feels That Singers 
Should Place One Song of 
Patriotism Upon Each Program 
—This Action Will Raise the 
Artistic Estate of These Airs 


HAT artists should take a lively in- 
T rest in the preparedness movement 
which is at present sweeping over the 
United States is the opinion of Mme. Ly- 
dia Locke, the American prima donna 
whom Oscar Hammerstein “discovered” 
and introduced to European audiences at 
the London Opera House and who is now 
adding to her laurels by her concert pro- 
grams in this country. 

Mme. Locke, who is a Missourian, is 
descended from a long line of distin- 
guished Americans, several of whom 
fought in the Revolutionary War and as- 
sisted in the foundation of the Republic. 


Duty for Singers 


“The spirit of preparedness can be in- 
culeated by singers to a most practical 
degree,” said Mme. Locke during the 
course of a recent interview. “There is 
no class of folk who come into such close 
personal touch with so many people as 
do singers. Consider how Patti used to 
stir the feelings of thousands with her 
peerless delivery of ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ 

“Now if the tender emotions of the 
soul can be aroused by such songs, can- 
not the patriotic sentiments be enkindled 
and intensified by the singing of patriotic 
airs? What enthusiasm is aroused 
whenever the ‘Marseillaise’ is sung in a 
French theater. The same _ condition 
prevails when the national songs of other 
countries are sung. The inclusion of one 
of the American patriotic songs on each 
concert program would not only give an 
artistic dignity to the composition but it 
would also tend to spread the spirit of 
patriotism, which is the parent of pre- 
paredness.” 


Teaching Loyalty 


“Art has its practical as well as its 
esthetic side, and I can think of no bet- 
ter way of manifesting the practical 
phase of vocal music than by teaching 
love of country and loyalty to the flag by 
singing patriotic songs. If you doubt me 
regard what intense enthusiasm and 
ringing applause greet the playing of 
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Lydia Locke, the Gifted American Soprano, Who Contends That Our Artists Have 
a Practical Means of Aiding the Cause of Preparedness 


‘The Star Spangled Banner’ or ‘Columbia, 
the Gem of the Ocean’ in public places at 
the present time. 

“T recall the mighty ovation that was 
tendered Geraldine Farrar when _ she 
sang the former song at the Metropoli 
tan Opera House at the French Relief 
benefit last spring. That alone should 
serve as an excuse for the inclusion of 
these songs on our programs. At the 
same time it would’ unquestionably 
please those music lovers who clamor 
for American songs. Could any song be 
more American than the two I have just 
mentioned ? 


Airs Not Artistic 


“Naturally, I do not think that our 
patriotic songs are as artistic as hun- 
dreds of others which our best singers 
are accustomed to use, but vocal art is of 
little use if it cannot be turned to practi- 
cal account at a time like the present, 
when the very foundations of our great 
republic are in danger of being assailed 
by foreign powers. For the sake of our 
country let us all greet our national 
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songs with applause when they are heard 
in concert. 

“It is my intention to include one of 
them on each of my programs. I regard 
it as my duty to do everything in my 
power to arouse my compatriots to the 
pitfalls that await the nation if we do 
not awake to the need of absolute and 
thorough preparedness.” 
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Three Recent Songs 
By PHILIP JAMES 


‘ Dearie’ —*'‘A Hush Song ’’—" Transit ”’ 
[High and Low Keys!) 


For Sale by all Music Dealers and at the Publishers 
CARL FISCHER, Cooper Square, New York 


NOVELTIES IN PROGRAM 
OFFERED BY SASLAVSKY 


Kolar Quartet and Two Works by Lekeu 
Performed with Artistic Effect 


by Ensemble 

The Saslavsky String Quartet gave its 
first concert of the season at A€®olian 
Hall, Monday evening, Feb. 28. The as- 
sisting artist was Alfred de Voto, pian- 
ist, who played the G Major Sonata of 
Guillaume Lekeu with Alexander Saslav- 
sky, and the piano part in the same com- 
poser’s unfinished Quarter in B Minor 
for piano, violin, viola and ’cello. 

The only number for strings alone was 
Victor Kolar’s E Major Quartet, which 
was given a careful and excellent read- 
ing. The Allegro has a theme of Hun- 
garian character developed at great 
length and re-echoed in the Finale, the 
Adagio contains a lovely melody, and the 
Valse, typically Viennese with its exhil- 
arating buoyant rhythms and sweep, is a 
solo for violin, accompanied by the 
strings muted. The Valse was most 
cordially received and almost necessitated 
a second playing. The members of the 
quartet played sympathetically and 
with a feeling for style, as well as a good 
sense of balance and proportion. 

Lekeu’s Sonata for violin and piano is 
a graceful and fairly interesting work, 
with melodies logically and at times 
skillfully developed, and it was splendidly 
performed by Mr. Saslavsky and Mr. 
De Voto. .The three movements of the 
Sonata are described as “Trés Modéré,”’ 
“Tres lent” and “Trés animé.” The B 
Minor Quartet was listened to with a 
great deal of interest. Mr. Saslavsky 
played exceptionally well and performed 
with finish and fine style, especially in 
the Sonata. 


Elsie Baker and Willem Durieux Begin 
New York Series 


Elsie Baker, the talented New York 
contralto, and Willem Durieux, the Dutch 
‘cellist, were heard in a recital of old and 
modern French music at the home of 
Mrs. Charles T. Root, New York City, 
on Feb. 10. This recital was the first 
of a series that they will give during this 
season. The second program, which was 
one of old and modern German, was given 
at the New York home of Mrs. Mallet- 
Prevost on the evening of Feb. 24. The 
work of the artists on each occasion was 
of a high order and their efforts were 
roundly applauded by the large gather- 
ings. 


Finds Mephisto Particularly Pleasing 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

Inclosed find check for renewal of sub- 
scription. We enjoy your magazine im- 
mensely. Mephisto is particularly pleas- 
ing. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH WAXMAN. 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 8, 1916. 
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OBERHOFFER WINS 
BOSTON APPROVAL 


Degree of Efficiency Reached by 
Minneapolis Orchestra Re- 
‘ garded as Surprising 


Boston, Feb. 27.—A visit of unusual 
interest was that of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, 
conductor, which played for the first time 
in Boston on Thursday evening, the 24th, 
in Symphony Hall. The orchestra had a 
sweeping success. The audience was 
small, but it was in greater part an audi- 
ence of musicians, who were not slow to 
appreciate the remarkable accomplish- 
ments of Mr. Oberhoffer and his men. It 
is not invidious to state that one or two 
symphony orchestras in this country have 
finer material in certain choirs than the 
orchestra from Minneapolis has at this 
time. That is a condition which results 
inevitably from longer established tradi- 
tions and from the fact that although 
the Minneapolis orchestra is generously 
supported by citizens of Minneapolis, 
there has been, of course, more money 
spent in the East. 

Nor was it necessary to agree with 
every detail of Mr. Oberhoffer’s read- 
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ings to extend acknowledgment of his 
remarkable achievements. The point is 
that this orchestra, the youngest of the 
important ag og orchestras of the 
United States, has already developed as- 
tonishing standards of efficiency; that 
Mr. Oberhoffer is a drill-master of the 
first rank, and that he displayed in his 
program a refreshing catholicity and 
progressiveness, and a sympathy with 
the art of conducting of the most modern 
school. The program contained the 
“Leonore” Overture, No. 3, Beethoven; 
Symphony in C Minor, Brahms; “Fin- 
landia,” Sibelius; Dance Rhapsody, De- 
lius (first time in Boston); “Don Juan,” 
Richard Strauss. 

The Boston Symphony is not more 
faithful to the wishes of its conductor 
than is the Minneapolis Orchestra to the 
intentions of Mr. Oberhoffer. From the 
technical standpoint, splendid precision 
of ensemble, balance of tone, clearness 
of detail, and accurate observance of 
nuance were noticeable. Mr. Oberhof- 
fer’s readings- were always indicative of 
the most thorough study of his scores, 
which, indeed, he presented with a micro- 
scopic clearness. One might not always 
agree with his tempi, and our own prin- 
cipal comment of an adverse character 
would be concerned with his evident tend- 
ency toward over-emphasis of detail. 
This perhaps has developed as a result 
of the extreme meticulousness which it 
has been necessary for Mr. Oberhoffer 
to exercise in developing a new orchestra. 
It is also true that the quality of or- 
chestra tone in certain fortissimo pas- 
sages could have been rounder and purer, 
especially in the brass choir. 

The Delius piece contained many 
pages of the rarest beauty. It has deep 
poetic feeling and the composer in vary- 
ing themes stumbles on a thousand happy 
and original devices of harmony and or- 
chestral coloring. Yet the piece is over- 
long, a mixture of more than one style, 
now impressively fantastical, now purely 
academic. And, finally, there is a prev- 
alence of one tonality which becomes tire- 
some. 

The concert was the finest possible in- 
dication of the music growth of portions 
of the United States other than those 
Northeastern localities which grip the 
shores of the Atlantic! 

OLIN DOWNES. 





DEPICT HAYDN’S “FAREWELL” 


Portland (Ore.) Orchestra Players in 
Exposition of Symphony 
PORTLAND, ORE., Feb. 22.—The fifth 
concert of the season was given by the 
Portland Symphony Orchestra on Sun- 
day afternoon, when one of the best pro- 
grams yet presented was heard by a ca- 


pacity audience. At the rehearsal on 
Friday morning every seat in the Heilig 
Theater was filled with interested stu- 
dents (1732 from one school alone), 
whose attendance at the rehearsals has 
come to be one of the important factors 
in the work of the Symphony Orchestra. 

Harold Bayley at all times had the 
men under perfect control. The princi- 
pal number was Haydn’s “Farewell” 
Symphony. In keeping with the story of 
this symphony, the curtain rose discover- 
ing the players each with a lighted can- 
dle on each music stand. One by one the 
lights were blown out and the players left 
the stage, until only the conductor, Con- 
certmaster Wunderwald, and Second 
Violinist Claudio were left as the curtain 
fell. Other numbers were: 

“Koénigskinder’’ Vorspiel, Humperdinck; 
Prelude to “‘L’Aprés-Midi d’un Faune,’’ De- 
bussy; Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Finlandia,’’ Sibe- 
lius; ‘“‘Gitanella’’ Suite, Lacome; ‘1812’’ Over- 
ture, Tschaikowsky. 


Dr. Alma Webster Powell gave a lec- 
ture-recital at Reed College on Monday 
evening, which was well attended and 
greatly enjoyed. 
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Edith Mason’s Rapid Rise 
to Stardom at Metropolitar, 








—— 





HE problem that confronts the Amer- 
ican girl who has operatic ambi- 
tions is two-fold. First, having acquired 
some degree of training as a supplement 
to whatever natural vocal gifts she may 
have, she must win the opportunity to 
be heard by some oné in authority to give 
her a place among the stars of the day. 
Secondly, having secured that much 
recognition, she must “make good” to 
an extent that will justify the action of 
those who have selected her. 

Edith Mason, the charming young so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, met the first of these problems 
with successful results. As for the sec- 
ond, every appearance she has made at 
the big opera house this seasor has con- 
tributed to a gratifying outcome and one 
does not hesitate to predict that her 
place as a prima donna is secure. 

Miss Mason was born in St. Louis. 
She studied in the schools of Philadel- 
phia, Washington and Cincinnati, and 
when she was nineteen her mother gave 
her as a graduation present, a trip to 
Europe. It was not until she arrived in 
Europe that she began seriously to study 
singing. There, under Enrico Bertran, 
she had her first vocal instruction. She 
returned to America, where she continued 
her musical training and then, in Paris, 
she came under the tutelage of Edmond 
Clément, the French tenor. Meanwhile 
she sang in Nice and was engaged to 
create the prima donna réle in a new 
opera by Foudrain at Marseilles. In 
1914 she studied in Italy with Vanzo and 
with Cottone, taking a course in acting 
with Villani. Last Winter, when the 
war stopped her opportunity to sing at 
the Opéra Comique ih Paris, she returned 
to New York, secured an introduction to 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza and was engaged by 
him for the Metropolitan. 

With a limited operatic experience, 
Miss Mason began what she considers 
the hardest work of her career. She 
took a cottage on the Jersey shore and 
prepared herself to appear in thirteen 
operas. She made her début as Sophie 
in “Der Rosenkavalier,” winning instan- 
taneous recognition as a strong addition 
to the Metropolitan forces. Subsequently 
she strengthened that impression by her 
work as Gretel in “Hansel und Gretel,” 
Papagena in “The Magic Flute,” Micaela 


——. 


in “Carmen,” and the Page in 1}, 
Masked Ball.” 

Miss Mason will become a fixtur« 4\s, 
in our concert life. She has been se! «to, 
as one of the soloists for the North : jor. 
Festival in Evanston, IIl., at whic! sh, 
will apear at the Children’s Ma ini. 
with the Chicago Symphony Orches: 4. 


MARGULIES TRIO PLAYS 
NEW LAZZARI SONATA 


Unfamiliar Work by French Com) ose; 
Is Presented at Season’s Fina 
Concert 


In Aolian Hall Tuesday evening 0 |as; 
week the Margulies Trio gave its thir)! and 
final concert of the season, playing | its 
customary fine style a program co) sist- 
ing of Beethoven’s first trio, Tscha) <ow- 
sky’s in A Minor and a sonata for \ joliy 
and piano, Op. 24, by Sylvio Layzari, 








‘heard a year ago in Boston, but a> yet 


unplayed in this city. Lazzari, whose 
name was made slightly familiar here 
through the production of his opera, ‘La 
Lépreuse,” in Paris, in 1913, is a Tyro- 
lean by birth, but French by adoption. 
He studied with César Franck ani as. 
similated that master’s manner with sur- 
prising skill. The present sonata (which 
dates from 1894) is couched in an un- 
mistakable Franckian idiom and built in 
the cyclical form of the Belgian com- 
poser’s violin sonata. Not origina! mu. 
sic, nor especially vital in ideas or mes- 
sage, the solidity of its workmanship and 
its richness of texture give it a certain 
value, especially in the first two move. 
ments. However, his marked vei: 

sentimentality prevents Lazzari from at- 
taining at any point the nobility or the 
intellectual heights reached by his great 
teacher. Miss Margulies and Mr 
Lichtenberg brought out the best that 
was in it. m. F.P 





Looks Forward to Each Issue 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find a subscription. I enjoy 
your paper so much, and always look for- 
ward to each issue with the greatest 
pleasure. 
LORI FULLER 


Fresno, Cal., Feb. 18, 1916. 
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A MANUAL FOR THE TEACHER 
AND THE STUDENT OF PIANO PLAYING 


THE ESSENTIALS OF 
PIANOFORTE PLAYING 


A SYSTEM OF MIND AND FINGER TRAINING 
By CLAYTON JOHNS 
Price, Postpaid, $1.25 


















“The best book of the kind I have ever seen.” 





George W. Chadwick. | 
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NEW CADMAN SONATA 
PLAYED BY HODGSON 


Pjanist’s Annual New York Recital 
Finds Him in Particularly 
Felicitous Mood 


Leslie Hodgson gave his annual New 
ork recital in Carnegie Chamber Music 

all on Friday evening of last week. As 

as repeatedly been remarked in these 

umns this pianist stands among the 
-,ost interesting of the younger players 
the last five years have brought forward. 
[n all of its aspects his work is satisfy- 
ing. Mr. Hodgson possesses in addition 

| splendidly developed technical facili- 
‘ies intelligence, poise, warmth and poetic 
magination to an exceptionally felicitous 
legree. One hears few pianists whose 
performances bear the stamp of so 
happy a combination of sterling qualities. 
furthermore Mr. Hodgson is growing, 
his every appearance discloses traits of 
ampler maturity, a heightened percep- 
tion, a more ingenious fancy. It was so 
ast week. Excellently endowed as he 
has shown himself in the past, he set him- 
self a distinctly new mark on this occa- 
sion, 

Mr. Hodgson’s program included 
Sgambati’s somber’ but interesting 
“Nenia,” Brahms’s waltzes, Op. 39, Cho- 
pin’s A Flat Etude, two unfamiliar 
“Ecossaises,” C Sharp Minor Scherzo 
and A Flat Polonaise, the A Major 
Sonata of Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
two of Moussorgsky’s “Exposition Tab- 
leaux,” and pieces by Charles Griffes, 
Pierné and Strauss. 

Cadman’s Sonata, published last year, 
received on this occasion its first New 
York performance. Mr. Hodgson played 
it with inspiring breadth and vigor, with 
poetic feeling and technical virtuosity. It 
was, in short, an interpretation that set 
forth the content of the composition in 
the completest manner. The work itself 
is not without effective qualities. Never 
prolix or overelaborated it has in its 
best moments a healthy freshness and a 
bold, straightforward manner that invig- 
orates. In particular does this fact hold 
true of the first movement, which is the 
best of the three. The themes, though 
not actually Indian, are hewn on sug- 
gestive aboriginal lines. The slow move- 
ment suffers from sentimentality and 
there are Schumannesque touches in the 
last. In all, however, the work merited 
hearing. And Mr. Cadman was fortu- 
nate in his interpreter. 

The Chopin “Ecossaises,” written as 
the result of their composer’s visit to 
Scotland are merely pretty trifles, with 
none of Chopin’s hall-marks. Mr. Hodg- 
son played them exquisitely and gave im- 
posingly fine performances of the Scherzo 
and Polonaise. It is a pleasure in these 
days of mauled and distorted Chopin to 
note such finely discriminating judgment 
in matter of tempi and rubato effects. 
lhe Brahms waltzes were replete with 
grace and charm, and the Moussorgsky 
numbers impressive—especially the pon- 
derous “Gateway at Kief,” which, how- 
ever, is rather orchestral than pianistic. 
lhe large audience received Mr. Hodgson 
with warm approval. BH. F. FP. 








American Works in Majority on Schu- 
mann Club Program 

_The program given by the Schumann 

Club, at the New York studio of Percy 

Rector Stephens, on Thursday afternoon, 

eb. 24, was admirably presented by two 

apable artists, Florence Haubiel Pratt, 
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HOW THE PROPAGANDA WORKS OUT 





Facsimile of a Page in a Recent Pamphlet Issued by the Old-Estab- 
lished and Distinguished House of G. Schirmer, Inc. 
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FAVORITE AMERICAN SONGS AND 
THEIR SINGERS 


American singers have evidently come to the con- 
clusion that song-writing is neither a lost art nor a 
This fact was clearly brought out 


Musical America invited leading concert singers of 
this country to designate their ten favorite American 
songs, and almost without exception those who responded 
prefaced their lists with the comment that there were 
so many songs by American composers worthy of con- 
sideration it was difficult to limit a selection to ten. 

Naturally these lists show a considerable diversity 
due to personal taste and individual requirements, but 
there are certain compositions which manifestly have a 


The song which received the highest number of 
votes was Edward Horsman’s The Bird of the Wilderness. 
This expression of popular opinion is rather remarkable 
in that this song has been published but little overa 
year while the other songs receiving a high number of 
votes have been established for a considerable period. 

The interest created by Musical America’s original 
‘ampaign led to a similar investigation in the Boston 
The two compositions which received 
the greatest (and equal) recognition in this second 
canvass were Ah, Love but a Day by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
and I Know a Hill by Benjamin Whelpley (Boston Music 
The song ranking next in pop- 
ularity with Boston singers is The Bird of the Wilderness. 

There were over fifty different songs from G. Schir- 
mer publications included in the first group and almost 
that number in the second, and while the New England 
composers were somewhat conspicuous in the lists of 
the Boston artists, there was a marked agreement of 
opinion displayed in the combined lists as to many of 


Thematics illustrating the ten leading American 
songs published by G. Schirmer are appended in the 
order of their apparent popularity. 














pianist, and Mrs. Upson-Jordan, reader. 
The numbers given were as follows: 


“Fileuse Pensive,’ Op. 10, No. 3, Rudolph 
Ganz; “Hiawatha’s Wooing,” set to music by 
R. C. Cole; American Indian Songs, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, “From the Land of the 
Sky Blue Water,” “The White Dawn’s Steal- 
ing,’”’ “Ear Off I Hear a Lover’s Flute,” “‘The 
Moon Drops Low,” “Magic Fire,’’ Wagner- 
Brassier. 





Norristown Choral Society in Finely 
Presented Program 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 16.—The annual 
concert by the Norristown Choral So- 
ciety, of which Ralph Kinder, organist 
and choir director of the Church of the 
Holy Trinity in this city is director, was 
given before an audience which crowded 
the Norristown Opera House last eve- 
ning. The works produced were Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater” and Haydn’s “Spring,” 
and both were enthusiastically received. 
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The singing of this chorus of 200 voices, 
which Mr. Kinder has brought to a state 
of admirable efficiency in all that goes 
to make choral music artistic, was height- 
ened in effect by the assistance of thirty 
members of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and the following soloists: Helen Bu- 
chanan, soprano; Bessie Leonard, con- 
tralto; Dan Beddoe, tenor, and William 
F. Newberry, baritone. All of the solo- 
ists, with the exception of Mr. Beddoe, 
reside in this city, and the well-known 
tenor, after returning to his home in 
New York, wrote to Mr. Kinder in tones 
of cordial praise concerning the work of 
the Norristown chorus. A. L. T. 





Philip Spooner Sings in Benefit and 
Club Concert 


Philip Spooner, the young American 
tenor, sang at the first of the Wednesday 
morning “Concerts Intimes” given at the 
Hotel Plaza on March 1 in aid of the 
poor children of Poland. The program 
was in French, Mr. Spooner’s numbers 
consisting of two arias and three chan- 
sons. He also sang at the entertain- 
ment given by the Automobile Club of 
America at the Hotel Biltmore on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 28, the proceeds of 
which went to the Actors’ Fund. 





Lynn B. Dana Now President of School 
Founded by His Father 


WARREN, OHIO, Feb. 26.—At a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of Dana’s 
Musical Institute of Warren, Ohio, Lynn 
B. Dana was chosen as president of the 
institution. Mr. Dana_ succeeds his 
father, who founded the school in 1869 
and who had been its president up until 
his death, which occurred on Feb. 17. 


GEORGE HAMLIN IN 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


Potency and Persuasiveness of 
Tenor’s Art Never More Tell- 
ingly Demonstrated 





George Hamlin’s artistry grows apace 
with the passing of years. The Ameri- 
can tenor will be found a vastly more 
interesting singer than he was four or five 
seasons ago. His work to-day is better 
not only in point of actual vocalism but 
in variety of effect, in freedom and depth 
of expression and in the broader deploy- 
ment and subtler application of artistic 
resources. Always a singer of high in- 
telligence, of ideals most laudable in 
themselves and firmly grounded in the 
essentials of refined song delivery, he now 
adds to these qualities an element of 
warmth and emotional conviction that 
one formerly missed in his’ work. 
Touched by this vitalizing flame the 
potency and persuasiveness of Mr. Ham- 
lin’s art are most sensibly increased. 

His New York recital in A®olian Hall 
on ‘thursday afternoon of last week thus 
revealed him in something of a new 
light. On the whole a most engaging 
exhibition, his performance won him the 
whole-souled approval of a good-sized 
audience. Mr. Hamlin’s program pos- 
sessed the merit of unconventionality 
and, to an extent, of musical worth. It 
began with “If With All Your Hearts,” 
from “Elijah,” two brief but delicious 
Bach songs—“Vergiss Mein Nicht” and 
“Q Jesulein siiss’—Schubert’s “An die 
Leyer” and “Musensohn.” The remain- 
ing German numbers were Schumann’s 
“Meine Rose” and “Provengalische’s 
Lied,’ Reger’s “Flieder’” and Bungert’s 
“Sandtrager.” The last half of the 
list showed a lamentable falling off in 
musical value. It offered an inflated but 
hopelessly banal aria from Leoncavallo’s 
“Mimi Pinson” (his recently rewritten 
“La Boheme’), Carpenter’s feebly imi- 
tative “Silhouettes,” a cheap Gounod 
song, some cheaper ones by Tirindelli and 
de Luca, Burleigh’s interesting though 
unoriginal “Grey Wolf” and other things 
by O’Neill and MacDermid. 

Mr. Hamlin accomplished some of hi: 
finest work in the early part of the pro- 
gram. The Mendelssohn air he gave 
with authority and admirable style even 
though his singing of it was sometimes 
marred by his inclination to force upper 
tones and by a nasal quality that, 
like the first fault, was several times ap- 
parent during the afternoon. He did 
nothing better. than the second Bach 
number, delivered in an exquisitely sus- 
tained half voice; or than the wonder- 
fully beautiful “Meine Rose” of Schu- 
mann which few singers have as yet 
discovered. Reger’s “Flieder” is one of 
its composer’s best efforts in this line, 
but its modulations appeared somewhat 
to disconcert the singer with the result 
of several lapses from the pitch. 

Of Bungert’s dramatic but none the 
less very tiresome “Sandtrager” the 
tenor made the most and the audience 
redemanded the utterly trashy aria of 
Leoncavallo, which he delivered with all 
the expansiveness and robust tone this 
sort of thing requires. Finer and really 
gripping was his impassioned perform- 
ance of the Burleigh song. Throughout 
the recital Mr. Hamlin’s phrasing might 
have served as an object lesson in the 
way of refined taste and musical sensi- 
tiveness. 

Sidney Arno Dietch provided accom- 
paniments that for delicate adjustment, 
sympathy and sense of relative values 
have not been surpassed here this sea- 
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SAN FRANCISCO PAYS 
MAUDE FAY TRIBUTE 


Singer Overcome with Emotion as 
Result of Ovation in 
Home City 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Feb. 22, 1916. 


AUDE FAY’S home-coming has been 

the absorbing topic during the past 
two weeks. The singer was welcomed 
with a riot of enthusiasm at the sym- 
phony concert last Friday afternoon, and 
at her recital on Saturday evening the 
demonstration was so great that she 
broke down with emotion when attempt- 
ing to give as an encore a song rem- 
iniscent of the beginning of her career in 


San Francisco. 

I do not think that the local reviewers, 
one of them so careful of his reputation 
as a judicious critic that he could not af- 
ford to approve of Emmy Destinn, gave 
anything like the praise that Miss Fay 
deserved, but the public was not lacking 
in appreciation. The voice and the per- 
sonality of the young singer returned 
from Munich bring Nordica to mind, and 
with charm of high artistrv. 

The symphony program in which Miss 
Fay assisted on Friday and again at the 
Sunday popular concert was as follows: 


Symphony No. 3, Brahms; “‘Dich Theure 
Halle,” from ‘“‘Tannhduser,’’ Wagner; ‘‘Ocean, 
Thou Mighty Monster!’’, from ‘‘Oberon,”’ 
Weber; Scherzo, ‘‘The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice,” Paul Dukas. 


Miss Fay sang both of her numbers 
superbly. The audience that listened to 
her was the greatest that ever crowded 
into the Cort Theater at a symphony con- 
cert, and it gave the reception that a 
vocalist returning with so much distinc- 
tion from Germany’s opera houses to 
her native American city had a right to 
expect. 
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ASTRID YDEN. 


RENOWNED SWEDISH HARPIST 
IN AMERICA FOR FIRST TIME 


Management, Victor C. Winton z 
Aeolian Hall, New York = 


Recitals for the latter part of this 
month had been arranged here and in 
other California cities, but the sudden 
call to New York necessitated a change 
in the plans. So a concert was hurriedly 
arranged by Manager Healy for last Sat- 
urday evening in Scottish Rite Audito- 
rium, and the dates for appearances in 
Los Angeles and elsewhere were can- 
celed. : 

Society people broke all other engage- 
ments to attend the Saturday recital. 
Before the largest audience that any 
singer has had in the auditorium, Miss 
Fay sang the aria of Chiméne from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Cid” and on reappearance 
compositions by Marcello, Pergolesi and 
Berlioz, then the “O Bocca Dolorosa” of 
Sibella, closing the group with Bayley’s 
“Long, Long Ago.” The latter song she 
used to sing for San Francisco before 
she went to Europe, and the audience 
knew the meaning. 

In twenty years of San Francisco 
observation, I have seen no greater show 
of approval than that of Saturday 
evening. During the _  long-continued 
clamor of applause, the stage was liter- 
allv covered with flowers. When Miss 
Fay finally reappeared with her accom- 
panist she attempted to repeat her 
“Long, Long Ago,” but had hardly be- 
gun it when she broke down and wept. 

After a second violin group by Nikoli 
Sokoloff, the soprano gave delightful 
interpretations of songs by Haendel, 
Cornelius, Brahms, and Richard Strauss. 
Gyula Ormay played the accompani- 
ments in faultless manner. 

Emmy Destinn’s second concert at- 
tracted a capacity audience to the Co- 
lumbia Theater on Sunday afternoon, 
though at the same time Miss Fay was 
singing with the svmphony orchestra at 
the Cort and 75,000 persons were in at- 
tendance at the “one-year-after” exer- 
cises on the Exposition grounds. Miss 
Destinn’s Oakland concert was likewise 
a triumph. 

Artist pupils of Vladimir Shavitch 
gave a recital at Sorosis Hall last Tues- 
day evening, the narticipants being Mrs. 
John McGaw, Gertrude Byrns, Alberta 
Livernash, Marguerite Raas and Leonie 
Nesbit. THOMAS NUNAN. 





Creditably Sung in New 


Castle, Pa. 


NEw CASTLE, Pa., Feb. 23.—The choir 
of the Second Presbyterian Church of 
this city garnered a great amount of 
praise when it presented Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation” recently, under the baton of Wil- 
liam E. Harris. The choir was greatly 
augmented, numbering 100. The soloists 
were Mrs. Rae Marshall Cobb, soprano; 
Samuel Lewis, tenor; James Rodgers, 
baritone, and Beulah Morrison, contralto. 
Elizabeth McLean was the accompanist. 
The church was crowded. Taken all in 
all, the effect of the performance was 
inspiring, attacks accurate and _ solo 
work pleasing. The oratorio was re- 
peated the following evening. 


“Creation” 





Florence Otis Sings Mary Helen Brown’s 
Songs in Two Musicales 


Florence Otis, the gifted soprano, has 
recently been winning laurels singing the 
songs of Mary Helen Brown. On Jan. 
19 at the home of Mrs. August Dreyer 
before the ex-Presidents’ Club, in Brook- 
lyn she created a very favorable impres- 
sion, singing Miss Brown’s “A Plaint,” 
“Night,” “Where the Sunshine Grows,” 
“My Dearie” and “Liebesschmerzen.”’ 
She was so well received that she had to 
add two encores, “Rose Dreamed She 
Was a Lily” and “The Sweet Red Rose.” 
She sang the same numbers at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, before the Manhat- 
tan Chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution on Feb. 24. 





Regina De Sales Pupils Heard in Well- 
Planned Program 


Louise Mansfield, soprano of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and Esther Bancroft, mez- 
zo-soprano of Wilmington, Del., both 
promising pupils of Mme. Regina De 
Sales, furnished an unusually attractive 
program on Wednesday, Feb. 23, at the 
celebration at the Manhattan Hotel of 
the one hundred and twenty-ninth birth- 
day anniversary of one of America’s 
prominent educators, Mme. Emma Wil- 
lard. The program included a duet from 
Lakmé and a group of songs by Brahms, 
Franz, Sibelius, Fontenailles, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, Cyril Scott and Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach. Both of the young artists 
showed thorough training in the produc- 
tion of tone and phrasing, as well as in- 
terpretation and diction in three lan- 


MAUD POWELL OPENS 
ALBUQUERQUE SERIES 


Fortnightly Music Clubs Begin 
Concerts with Financial 
Side Cared For 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., Feb. 26.—Maud 
Powell, the famous violinist, opened the 
winter series of concerts, given by the 
Fortnightly Music Club, with a recital 
at the High School Auditorium on Mon- 
day evening, Feb. 14. 

The violinist was in splendid form, her 
program giving ample opportunity to 
run through the gamut of musical emo- 
tion. The Mendelssohn E Minor Con- 


certo, a Mozart Minuet and Percy 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore,” were 
supplemented by a large number of en- 


cores and request pieces, among the 
the Beethoven Minuet in G and t!} 
Kreisler “Caprice Viennois.” Arth 
Loesser, pianist, built an ideal bac 
ground for the soloist, and his skill w: 
also evidenced in a Chopin Waltz a: 
Polonaise. 

The Music Club has already raised t! 
finances necessary for the series. On 
artists of exceptional merit and abili: 
are being included in the course, and 
is expected that the end of the seas: 
will find the club with a neat profit 
apply to its musical activities of ne: 
season. E. S. S. 





New String Quartet for Atlantic Ci: 
Concerts 


A new string quartet, composed « 
Nicholas Garagusi, first violin; Rudo! 
Bauerkeller, second violin; Leo Sach 
violoncello, and Nicolai Shneer, pian 
has been engaged to play at the Mar 
borough-Blenheim in Atlantic City. Co 
certs of a high order will be given | 
this ensemble for the guests of this hote 





ARTHUR LOESSER 











Maud Powell Introduces 
Remarkable Young Pianist 








By ERNEST J. 
HOPKINS 


THE BULLETIN, 
San Francisco, Dec. 
13, 1915. 





Maud 
yesterday was about as far aside from 
the beaten path as such events usually 


Powell's recital at the Cort 


ists; and in addition there was a thun- 
derbolt in the way of a very young pian- 
ist, barely old enough to vote, who did 
most surprising and lovely things with 
the keyboard. The pianist is Arthur 
Loesser—file his name away for future 
reference. 

The DeBeriot concerto is such a very 
standard work for the violin that artists 
seldom give it in concert. Miss Powell 
had the inspiration to play it, and that 
was unusual thing number one. 

THE D’INDY SONATA 

Number two was even more unusual. 
It was a sonata by Vincent D’Indy, the 
1904. It 
changes its key- 


modern Belgian, composed in 
has four movements, 
signature three times on every page 
and its actual key twice in each three 
measures, and is written largely in the 
fascinating time of seven-fourths. 

The D’Indy sonata had many moments 
of surpassing beauty. Once in a while 
its irresolute harmonies will grip like a 
steel trap. And, to be sure, there is a 
theme that runs all through; but no 
man, woman or child might ever whistle 
that theme, or sit calmly and enjoy it. 


Incoherence is the soul of the work. One 


thing it did show—the surpassing skill 
of the artists. Miss Powell played it 
with wonderful variety and beauty of 
tone; and Loesser’s accompanying was 
a sheer delight. 





Miss Powell then played _ Sibelius’ 
‘*Valse Triste”’ with extraordinary 
strength of interpretation. The Saint- 


suited Maud 
and suited the audi-_ |} 


Saens ‘Rondo Cappriccioso’”’ 
Powell to a ‘“‘T”’ 
ence, 


ser gave a piano solo group, and played 
it like a young Gabrilowitsch. I should 


too | 
Then came the big surprise. Mr. Loes- 
say offhand that | never heard a lovelier 


touch. He is but twenty-one, and al- 
ready he is a master of tone-color and 
of the inner poetry of his instrument. 
He is sensible, too, in his selections; 
the heaviest thing he played was a 
Brahms Rhapsodie, and by the same 


token, though the rendition was fine and 
manly, it was less satisfying than that 
of the Liszt waltz and the Sgambati 
gavotte. These are the music of youth; 
and Mr. Loesser does not seem old- 
young, or indeed, matured beyond his 
years; he is a supremely poetic boy, | 
with a miraculous ability to express him- i 
self. He has technic plus and already | 
has gotten it subordinated. We knew 
what to expect of Maud Powell—she is 
always splendid—but her new pianist is 
a “‘find.’’ 


They 





will give a second concert to- 
morrow afternoon at the Cort at 3 
o’clock. There is a fine program, with 
Mozart and Cesar Franck, and a piano- 
group for Mr. Loesser to charm his audi- 
ence with, 





wander. There was a very ‘“‘different’’ 
program to listen to, from the splendid 
bow of that most competent of violin- 


Address care of H. GODFREY TURNER, 1400 Broadway, New York 


























results. 


HENIOT LEVY 


_“The selection by the Thomas Orchestra management of a resident 
pianist as soloist at yesterday’s matinee was amply justified by the 
; Heniot Levy, who has gained distinction as a Chopin interpreter, 
displayed many admirable qualities of technic and musicianship,”—Gilenn 
Dillard Gunn, in Chicago Tribune. 


Address Heniot Levy, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Lloyd-George Can See No Valid Reason for Discouraging Music in War Time and Champions the 
Welsh Eisteddfod—-New American “Manon Lescaut” Heard in London—Dr. Ethel Smyth 
Hopes That the War Has Obliterated Covent Garden for All Time—German Government 
Sends Opera Companies and Concert Artists to Spread Propaganda for German Music in 
Belgium—Debussy Urges His Fellow-Composers of France to Turn Back to French Folklore 
for Inspiration—Widely Known English Resort Officially Recognizes Municipal Orchestras 
as a Necessity and Not Merely a Luxury—Reciprocity of Russian and British Music to Be 
Fostered by New Committee 

















ares sap centers in England that 
have cancelled because of the war 
the musie-weeks for which they have be- 
come famous are put to shame by the 
action of the Aberystwith National Eis- 
teddfod committee in deciding to hold 
a Welsh national musical tournament this 
year, even though on a modified scale. 
When that most distinguished Welshman, 
Lloyd-George, was asked for his opin- 
ion his reply, as quoted in Musical News, 
was this: 

“T am firmly convinced that our great 
National Festival should not be put into a 
‘ondition of suspended animation during 
the war. What possible reason is there 
for discouraging literature and music 
during the progress of the war? 

“An Eisteddfod is not merely a frolic; 
it is a serious contribution to the best 
side of a nation’s life. I quite realize that 
you cannot give the same prizes and you 
cannot expect the same crowds as during 
the piping times of peace. But the glor- 
ious days of the Eisteddfod were those in 
which audiences were comparatively 
small, and the menu restricted and sub- 
stantial. It would be a good thing if the 
Kisteddfod led the simple life for a year 
or two.” 

* ok * 
HAT at first blush must have seemed 
impossible of achievement has been 
accomplished by Sir Thomas Beecham 
and Robert Courtneidge in making a 
financial success of a prolonged season of 
popular-price opera in London in war- 
time. Now, after having been extended 
to far more than double the length orig- 
inally planned, the season is nearing its 
cose, as the Shaftesbury Theater is need- 
ed for a new musical comedy, evidently 

previously contracted for. 

Jeanne Brola, the American soprano 
of the company, had a new opportunity 
a few evenings ago when Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut” was added to the réper- 
toire, She sang the name part, to the 
Des Grieux of Maurice d’Oisby and the 
Lescaut of Frederic Austin. The opera 
Was given in English for the first time 
in the British Isles. 

lhe Beecham forces can boast of hav- 
ing given highly creditable performances 
f sixteen works. Since Christmas four 
novelties by native composers—Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Everyman,” Stanford’s “The 
( ritie, Ethel Smyth’s “The Boatswain’s 
Mate” and Sir Edward Elgar’s “Une 
Voix dans le Désert”—have been pro- 
luced. 

* * * 

[AID musical Londoners to whom the 
“grand seasons” of opera at Covent 
Garden in ante-bellum days represented 
the last word in operatic art, with the 
possible exception of that spoken, or sung, 
at a certain Metropolitan Opera House 
n the other side of the big pond, must 
lave sat up very straight and felt serious 
loubts as to the infallibility of their eye- 
sight the other day when they saw their 
beloved Covent Garden characterized as 
an unspeakable institution” in the Eng- 

sh Review. 

_ The writer was none other than Dr. 
“thel Smyth, who will never be accused, 
‘t any rate, of having been an inartic- 
ilate British composer. The militant 
iffragette, who is the composer of “The 


to subsidize music is that “we get what 
we deserved, namely, Covent Garden!” 
And she expressed her devout hope that 


Boatswain’s Mate,” recently produced by 
Thomas Beecham at the Shaftesbury in 
London, may be responsible for her grow- 
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VANNI MARCOUX AND HIS WIFE 


Vanni Marcoux, Who Owes His First Name to a Strain of Italian Blood in His 
Veins, Has Been in Active Service in the French Army Ever Since the War 
Broke Out. This Tall, Lean Singing Actor Was One of the Pillars of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company Two Years ago, and as Such Was Seen and Heard in 
New York in the Réle of “Guido” when the visiting Chicago Forces Gave Fé- 
vrier’s “Monna Vanna” at the Metropolitan. It Was Rumored Toward the End 
of the Season That He Was to Wed Mary Garden, But on His Return to France 
He Promptly Married a Star of the Terpsichorean Stage 

ing tendency to take the reading public the war has finally killed “that unspeak- 

into her confidence as to her personal able institution!” But, she adds, “how 

views on certain subjects. In this article like it to have achieved the unmerited 
she complains of the British Govern- honor of a military funeral!” 

ment’s neglect of native musical talent. Yet both of Dr. Smyth’s first operas, 

The result she sees of the State’s failure “The Forest” and “The Wreckers” have 


been heard at Covent Garden, the former 
in the same year as that which brought it 
to the Metropolitan a year after its Ber- 
lin premiére. 

In the course of this outpouring of her 
views this most noteworthy of women 
composers refers once more to a concert 
given once in Vienna by Arnold Schén- 
berg which she attended and at which 
yells drowned the music, blows were ex- 
changed, arrests made and finally the 
lights were turned down and the audi- 
ence ordered to disperse. And she is 
frank to confess that she enjoyed this 
rough-house concert better than any 
other she ever attended. 


* * * 


LABORATE measures are being 

taken by the German Government 
to spread the influence of German mu- 
sical art in Belgium and the part of 
France now in German possession. Ger- 
man concert artists are sent out by twos 
and threes on tours and short guest en- 
gagements of opera ensembles are ar- 
ranged here and there. 

The first German opera performances 
in Belgium since the beginning of the 
war took place a few weeks ago in Brus- 
sels at the Théatre de la Monnaie, where 
a company from the Darmstadt Court 
Opera gave “Fidelio,” “Die Meister- 
singer” and “Der fliegende Hollaender.” 
A symphony concert also was given by 
the orchestra. 

Then Alexander Heinemann made a 
concert tour of the Belgian cities last 
month. The Berlin baritone had a pupil 
of his, Erna Gerstmann, and the pianist, 
Erich Krakauer, as his assistants. 

Lille recently had a series of opera per- 
formances under the direction of Dr. 
Fritz Stiedry, of the Berlin Royal Opera. 
Two of the principals in the casts were 
from the Berlin house—Alexander Kirch- 
ner and Heinrich Schultz—while the Ber- 
lin concert tenor, Kurt Friederich, was 
drafted into service as well. The two 
operas given, and repeated several times, 
were “Der Freischiitz” and “The Barber 
of Seville.” 





ek 2 


HAT the tendencies of musical art 

will be in France after the war is 
over is a subject of much discussion 
among French musicians just now. 
Claude Debussy confesses in the /ntran- 
sigeant that the musicians of his country 
have been “faithless to their tradition” 
and urges them to turn back to French 
folklore and musical tradition, ‘that 
eternal and true mother of inspiration.” 
He looks forward to “a needed liberation 
of the French musical conscience” in ulti- 
mate victory. 

Composers have frequently mystified 
the public by offering as pure French 
traditions tendencies in fashion that 
could claim no right to the title, says the 
creator of “Pelléas et Mélisande.” “By 
veiling and hampering the fine blossoms 
of our art’s genealogical tree how many 
parasitic vegetations have misled the 
careless observer! Our indulgence for 
the naturalized has gone beyond limits.” 

No purely French tradition has existed 
since Rameau, for since his death French 
composers have stopped cultivating their 
garden and welcomed, instead, the travel- 
ing merchants of the whole world. “We 
respectfully listened to their idle talk 
and bought their cheap stuff. We felt 
ashamed of our most precious qualities 
as soon as they contrived to smile at 
them. We offered excuses to the universe 
to justify our liking of buoyant clarity, 
and raised anthems to profundity. We 
adopted writing processes that are most 
contrary to our spirit, excesses of lan- 
guage by no means compatible with our 
thought. We tolerated the overcharges 
of orchestra, the torture of forms, the 
uncouth luxury, and the shrill colors, and 
we were very nearly signing some more 
suspect naturalizations when the cannon 
claimed the word.” 

Then Debussy pleads with his compos- 
ing compatriots that they learn to under- 
stand the cannon’s “brutal eloquence,” for 
“victory must render to the artists the 
sense of the purity and the nobility of 
French blood.” They have to conquer a 
whole intellectual province, he tells them, 
and “that is why, at the moment when 
destiny turns the page, music must be 


[Continued on page 18] 
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patient, and meditative before she breaks 
the moving silence that will follow the 
explosion of the last shell.” 

* * o* 


| & the general policy of war-time econ- 
omy that is being put into force al- 
most ruthlessly in England, as in the 
other belligerent countries, just now 
municipal orchestras have been under fire 
in several places, especially at the sea- 
side resorts. Recently opposition has 
been urged in Torquay to retaining the 
Municipal Orchestra of that picturesque 
Devonshire town while the war continues, 
but the Town Council has decided by a 
large majority not to do away with it. 
The orchestra costs the city over $20,000 
a year. 

In the discussion of the question the 
point was dilated upon that the orchestra 
is one of the finest assets and advertise- 
ments that the town has and that in 
these days, when Continental spas are 
closed to English people, it is more than 
ever advisable and necessary to maintain 
the local watering-places’ special attrac- 
tions at their highest level. Here, then, 
by way of a welcome exception, is a case 
of music’s being recognized as a necessity, 
and not a mere luxury, even in war- 
time. 

* * * 

T the London Philharmonic Concert 

at which Vladimir de Pachmann was 
presented with the gold medal of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society—an_ honor 
much coveted by musicians living or 
visiting in England—Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie conducted a performance of his 
orchestral ballad, “La belle dame sans 
merci.” By a curious coincidence Sir 
Alexander conducted this same work at 
a Philharmonic concert thirty-two years 
ago and Pachmann was the soloist on 
that occasion also, playing a Chopin con- 
certo, as he did this time. 

Two of the most ardent of titled music 
enthusiasts in London, Lady Cunard and 
Lady Randolph Churchill, were on hand 
the other night to see Sir Thomas Beech- 
am—the most recently be-knighted of 
English musicians—present the eccentric 
Russian pianist with the scarlet leather 


case containing the venerable London so- 
ciety’s gold medal. 
* * * 

ITH the object of furthering the 

propaganda for Russian music in 
the British Empire and British music in 
Russia a Russian Music Committee has 
been organized under most distinguished 
auspices. Such illustrious Russians as 
César Cui, Alexander Glazounoff, Sergei 
Rachmaninoff and our old batonless con- 
ductor friend Wassili Safonoff are high 
lights on the committee, while Granville 
Bantock, Thomas Beecham, Henry Wood 
and Rosa Newmarch, who has written 
so many books and articles on Russian 
music, are among the British representa- 
tives. The committee has its headquar- 
ters in London. 

* ok * 

A“ making a sweeping elimination 

of its annual grants to the Royal 


Academy, the Royal College and the. 


Royal Irish Academy of Music, the Brit- 
ish Government has re-considered its ac- 
tion, and the result is that its subsidy of 
$1,500 to the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin has now been restored, to the 
great delight of those who refuse to re- 
gard music solely in the light of an un- 
necessary luxury. The Government’s sec- 
ond thought was probably inspired by a 
long and strong letter of protest written 
to the London Times by Sir Charles 
Stanford. 

The R. A. M. and the R. C. M. had 
been accustomed to receiving $2,500 a 
year each, but the withdrawal of the 
grant is not a very serious matter to 
them, as their income from scholarships 
and other sources quite overshadows that 
amount. It seems, however, that the case 
was different with the Irish institution, 
and it would have been crippled to the 
point of complete disaster had the Gov- 
ernment’s allowance not been restored. 

* * * 
HERE were two hundred and twelve 
applicants for the post of organist of 
Rochester Cathedral, England, when the 
vacancy occurred recently. In itself it 
is a good position and its attractiveness 
is undoubtedly enhanced by the reputa- 
tion the cathedral has for keeping its 
organists a long time. The last fifteen 


Rochester organists have held the post 


for an average of twenty-two years each. 
J. L. H. 





BRADY IN SINGER’S ROLE 


Prominent Teacher Reveals Vocal Gifts 
in Adler Musicale 
At the third and final intimate mu- 


sicale of the series offered this year by 
Clarence Adler, the New York pianist, 





William S. Brady appeared on Wednes- - 


day afternoon, March 1, in the Green 
Room of the Hotel McAlpin, New York. 
Though better known as a vocal in- 
structor in New York, Mr. Brady is also 
a baritone of fine gifts. Prior to his 
entering the teaching field (he entered 
as a young man in his early twenties) 
Mr. Brady had done a _ considerable 
amount of concert work and had won 
much favor for his fine baritone voice. 
He sang on this occasion two groups of 
songs: 

Grieg’s “Mit einer Primula Veris,’’ Cho- 
pin’s “Das Ringlein,” Ries’s “Das Blatt im 
Buche,”’ Mozart’s “Warnung,”’ Marion 
Bauer’s “Over the Hills,” A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “A Nocturne,’’ Siegmund von Hauseg- 


ger’s “Mit Trocknen Blumen,” and Schu- 
mann’s “Talismane.”’ 


Mr. Brady displayed a voice of great 
beauty, which he handled most artistic- 
ally. He phrases in a very musicianly 
manner; in short, his singing is that of 
an artist. He did some lovely high pian- 
issimo work in the Ries song and after 
his second group was given five recalls, 
finally responding to an extra, singing 
a Neapolitan folk-song by Falchi, called 
“Strimpelata,” accompanying himself at 
the piano. Josef Adler played his other 
accompaniments ably. 

Mr. Adler impressed his hearers in 
Beethoven’s “Pathétique” Sonata, Schu- 
bert’s G Major Impromptu, Scott’s “Danse 
Négre” and Chopin’s “Andante Spianato 
et Polonaise.” He proved himself once 
more a serious pianist of fine attain- 
ments. 





At a concert given by the Musical Club 
of Bridgeport, Conn., on Feb. 23, Mrs. 
Jennie Anker-Weidenhamer, coloratura 
soprano, a pupil of M. E. Florio, the 
well known vocal maestro of New York, 
was the soloist. The “Caro nome” from 
“Rigoletto” was beautifully sung, her 
interpretation calling forth enthusiastic 
applause. 


USE “‘ MUSICAL AMERICA ” 
AS SCHOOL TEXT BOO! 


Current Events Class at Institution 
Milwaukee to Adopt Paper as Its 
Source of Information 


MILWAUKEE, March 2.—The usef 
educational function served by the hi; 
class musical periodical is illustrated 
the novel use to which the Meyer Scho 
of Music of this city will apply Music 
AMERICA, 

W. J. L. Meyer, head of the enterpri 
ing school which bears his name, h: 
organized a class which will study cu 
rent music events; MUSICAL AMERI 
will be the students’ text book. Ea 
Saturday MUSICAL AMERICA will be d 
livered to the homes of the students w! 
will thus have time to read through ji 
columns before the Monday class co 
venes, when Mr. Meyer takes up in d 
tail musical progress in all branches 
the art, happenings and criticism, as 1 
flected in the periodical. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Meyer, “th 
study of music history by students wou 
make more intelligent progress wh 
given the stimulus of current interest; 
the light of the present, as reported 
well in MusicaAL AMERICA, for instan: 
the past stands out more vividly and | 
proper perspective for the student. B. 
sides, no matter what the past of musi 
we are living and striving in the pre 
ent, and it is important, I think, for th 
student to know “Who is Who” in th. 
music world to-day, for the big names « 
to-day will be history to-morrow, to kno: 
something of the trend of music a 
what others are accomplishing in musi 
Very often a student first recognizes th 
importance and fascinating appeal . 
music history when he has become inte 
ested in a music periodical. As an i: 
telligent interest in the literature of t 
day should stimulate study and genui: 
appreciation of Shakespeare, so a know 
edge of what modern composers are d: 
ing should lead to lively interest in what 
Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner have done.” 

J. E. McC. 


The Young Men’s Christian Associ: 
tion Glee Club of Troy, N. Y., gave it 
annual concert recently, the assistin: 
soloists being Mrs. C. F. Toomey, si 
prano, and Henry Blyth, violinist. Th 
accompanists were Rita Provost, ani 
Emile Catricala. 
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present writer has seen. 


enthralled the toreador. 


actress. 


certain hand. Mme. 
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were thrilling.” 
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LET 


tributes. 


personal equation finally counts. 


this she did wisely. 


sins would find her out.” 


STETET 


HOMER MOORE-—St. Louis Republic 


“Marguerite Beriza gave it an original interpretation last 
evening, in many respects unlike any other Carmen the 
In the second act, richly ap- 
parelled, gay and intentionally charming, it was no wonder 
that she not only completed her conquest of him, but also 
The scene, as Mme. Beriza played 
it, manifested along original lines her great skill as an 
In the last act she reached her climax, as she fled 
around the stage before the now-crazed Don Jose, trying 
in vain to escape from the knife which he held in no un- 
3eriza’s singing of the part contained 
many moments that were commendable, and some that 


RICHARD SPAMER-—St. Louis Daily Globe- 
Democrat 


“Guest Artiste Marguerite Beriza in the title role, in- 
vested its tragic denouement with many convincing at- 
Operagoers have constantly before them a long 
line of Carmens, but with this Prosper Merimee wanton 
as with many greater figures in opera and drama, the 
Mme. Beriza was un- 
willing to bring her characterization to the level of that 
assumed by several predecessors and seemed more intent 
on singing the score than saving the acting traditions. In 
Her Carmen was not overacted nor 
overdressed and in the finale we had a portraiture of a 
conscience-stricken woman, who learns too late that her 


MARGUERITE BERIZA 


Prima Donna Soprano 





CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION — 1915-1916 
Achieves Big Success as “CARMEN” 


ALBERT C. WEGMAN-—St, Louis Times 


“Conditions obtained at the Odeon last night that should 
make the San Carlo 
events of the season. 


she is not 


bewitching gypsy. 


commend it. 


“The Beriza looked her loveliest and sang her best 
While Farrar has no immediate cause for uneasiness, and 
Calvé’s reputation still is safe, the latest Carmen man 


aged to show Missourians a thing or two. 


“Don Jose’s seduction, for example, is made plausible 
by Beriza, a feat few of her more famed sisters in art 
have been able to achieve. 
flagrantly the wanton, nor are the gypsy’s 
pugilistic tendencies overdeveloped. 
tough, neither is she fat, nor old, nor coarse 


“Beriza’s Carmen is a coquette—plainly without scruples, 
but with sufficient tact to gloss over her frailties and to 
keep herself alluring. 
than Jose might have cast aside duty and played the ‘all 
for love and the world well lost’ game, for the sake of this 


“Vocally, Beriza’s interpretation of Bizet has much t 
Intelligence and taste are manifest. 
music lies well within the compass of her voice, the nat- 
urally fine tone quality is not imperilled.” 


“Marguerite Beriza, a guest artiste, sang ‘Carmen’ last 
night to the entire satisfaction of a large audience. Mlle 
Beriza scored in her vocal presentation of the rdéle.” 





‘Carmen’ one of the remembered 


Beriza’s Carmen is no vampire, 


This Carmen is not 


Many a more level-headed dragoon 


As the 
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Prominent Musicians Hide Behind Disguises 


at Reed Miller’s “Ninth” Birthday Celebration 

















Gathering of Musical Persons at Reed Miller’s Unique Birthday Celebration. 


EED MILLER, the popular oratorio 
and concert tenor, has to wait four 
years between birthdays. This de- 
plorable circumstance is a direct result 
f the fact that he was born on Feb. 29, 
and those who had charge of planning 
the calendar that is so prevalent now-a- 
lays evidently had it in for Feb. 29. 

It so happened that on Tuesday night 
f last week young Reed celebrated his 
ninth birthday, although he has an undis- 
puted right to claim thirty-six years of 
actual life. The occasion called for 
recognition and invitations were sent to 
i host of musical persons to foregather 





on Tuesday Night of Last Week 


in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
Regneas. Appropriate costumes were 
worn and the large reception rooms pre- 
sented a bewildering vista of Colonial 
dames, Mephistos, Indians, Buster 
3rowns, Pagliaccios, Turks, ladies of the 
harem, Sunny Jims and what nots. Reed 
himself was clad in a replica of the ap- 
parel he donned habitually when he had 
accumulated nine actual years of living. 
Nevada Van der Veer, otherwise known 
as Mrs. Reed Miller, wore a creation that 
must have taken her back to the primary 
school days. 

A large section of the Mendelssohn 
Glee Club was there and every now and 


then, especially in the grill room of the 
basement where liquid refreshment was 
supplied in large quantities, these lusty- 
throated vocalists burst into harmonized 
song. 

A silver service was presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller and Mr. Miller sang 
some interesting negro melodies dedi- 
cated to him by his brother, George A. 
Miller. 

Among the guests, who may be identi- 
fied in the accompanying flash-light by 
the numbers were: 1, Harvey Hinder- 
myer; 2, J. W. McKinley; 3, Mrs. Bern- 
stein Regneas; 4, Frank Croxton; 5, Rob- 
ert Hosea; 6, Mrs. Robert Hosea; 7, 





The Inset Shows Mr. Miller as a Lad of Nine; He Wore a Costume Similar to This 


Mrs. Alexander Russell; 8, Alexander 
Russell; 9, Fitzhugh Haensel; 10, Mar- 
guerite Dunlap; 11, Albert Wiederhold; 
12, Miss Koemmenich; 13, Bruno Huhn; 
14, Francis Rogers; 15, Robert von Ez- 
dorf; 16, Olive Kline; 17, Frederick 
Wheeler; 18, Frances Foster; 19, Reed 
Miller; 20, Mrs. Reed Miller; 21, How- 
ard Potter; 22, Joseph Bezrnstein-Reg- 
neas; 23, Martin Richardson; 24, J. H. 
Bacon; 25, Oley Speaks; 26, Richie 
Ling; 27, Andrea Sarto; 28, Grace 
Kerns; 29, Carrie Bridewell; 30, Mrs. 
Fitzhugh Haensel; 31, Hugh Alexander: 
32, George A. Miller; 33, Henriette 
Turrell. 








BIRMINGHAM HEARS OPERA AND ORCHESTRA 





Boston Company and Minneapolis 
Symphony Arouse Much 
Enthusiasm 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Feb. 20.—Two 
nusical events of more than ordinary 
nterest have occupied the attention of 
Birmingham recently—the appearance 
f the Boston Opera Company, with 
Pavlowa and her Russian ballet, for three 
performances, and the Minneapolis Sym- 
Phony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, con- 
luctor, which appeared in an evening 
erformance and children’s matinée. 

All three performances of the Boston 
Opera Company were well attended and 
in artistic presentation of “Madama 
Butterfly,” “La Bohéme” and “The Love 
f Three Kings” was given. 

Mr. Oberhoffer’s players were pre- 
sented under the local management of 
Mrs. R. F. Johnston, former president 


of the Music Study Club, and Mrs. E. 


T. Rice, first vice-president of the club 


and head of the Treble Clef Club. Hun- 
dreds were turned away from the mat- 
inée and every seat filled for the evening 
performance. The different instruments 
of the orchestra were explained for the 
audience of school children that attended 
the matinée, and illustrated by short per- 
formances on each. 

At the last open meeting of the Music 
Study Club the three Fuller sisters ap- 
peared in a program of English and 
Scottish folksongs, winning hearty ap- 
plause with their artistic interpretations. 


A. H. C. 


Additional Players Sought for Com- 
munity Symphony Orchestra 


A general invitation was recently ex- 
tended through the press to all persons 
who play any orchestral instrument to 
join the Community Symphony Orches- 
tra of the Music School Settlement, 55 
East Third Street, New York. The re- 
sponse to this invitation was gratifying, 
and the orchestra has established a flour- 
ishing nucleus for its work. It is now 
desired to renew this invitation and to 
announce that a hearty welcome will be 


extended to all instrumental amateurs, 
old or young of both sexes, who wish 
to meet for the enjoyment of regular 
orchestral playing. The instruments 
chiefly needed now to bring up the or- 
chestral balance are the brass, cornets 
or trumpets, trombones and horns; of 
the wood-wind, bassoons and a second 
oboe; of the strings, violas, ’cellos and 
double bass. Players of all instru- 
ments, however, will be gladly accepted. 
There are no tests or examinations. The 
orchestra meets for rehearsal every 
Tuesday evening at eight, at the Music 
School. Players desiring to join need 
only present themselves before any re- 
hearsal. The orchestra is conducted by 
Arthur Farwell, director of the Music 
School, and works of Beethoven, Schu- 
bert, Chopin and other composers are in 
rehearsal. A concert is being planned 
for the spring. 


Kasner Quartet in New Jersey Concerts 


The Kasner String Quartet, Jacques 
Kasner, violin; Joseph Strissof, second 
violin; Otto K. Schill, viola, and Russell 
B. Kingman, violoncello, filled many en- 
gagements in February. On Feb. 16 
they gave a program for the Corinthian 
Lodge, F. & A. M. in the Central Audi- 
torium, Orange, N. J., playing two move- 


ments of Dvorak’s Quartet, Op. 96, and 
short pieces by Tschaikowsky and Fiorillo. 
Mr. Kasner also offered solo pieces by 
Kreisler and Mr. Kingman some ’cello 
solos by Holter and Beethoven. On this 
program Carl Rupprecht, baritone, won 
favor in songs by Reger and Ronald. 
The quartet also gave the program of 
the concert at the Eliot School, Newark, 
N. J., on Feb. 18 playing a Haydn quar- 
tet, two movements from Dvorak’s Op. 
96 and short numbers by Tschaikowsky, 
Fiorillo, Bach-Hermann, and Bach-Schill. 
They also gave a program before the 
Monday Music Club on Feb. 28, one at 
East Orange High School on March 2 
and at Maplewood, N. J., on March 3. 
They appear at Dover, N. J., on March 6. 


To Arrange “Dances for “Henry VIII” 


Elizabeth Rothe, who has been seen in 
terpsichorean recitals in New York for 
the last few seasons, and who has been 
prominent as a teacher of aesthetic and 
stage dancing, has been engaged to ar- 
range and coach the dances at the forth- 
coming production of “Henry VIII” at 
the New Amsterdam Theater, New York. 
Miss Rothe was engaged for this pro- 
duction as a result of her success with 
the “Romeo and Juliet’? dances in the 
production of that play. 
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DULUTH ORCHESTRA 
ADDS TO LAURELS 


Fifth Concert Presents New 
Quartet—Matinée Musicale 
Soloists Heard 


DuLUTH, MINN., Feb. 29.—One of the 
best concerts of the series being given 
by the Duluth Orchestra took place, Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 20, at the Duluth 
Armory. While the program was built 
to appeal to all tastes, the same high 
standard that has marked the previous 
concerts was maintained. 

Fred G. Bradbury’s reading of two 
movements of the “Eroica” Symphony 
by Beethoven was marked by sincerity, 
fine balance and decided warmth of 
coloring. The Largo movement from 
the “New World” Symphony, Dvorak, 


was beautifully played. 

Donna Riblette Flaaten, soprano, made 
a delightful impression in the Polonaise 
from “Mignon” which she sang with 
spontaneity and clearness of tone, with 
“One Fine Day” as an encore. Sharing 
the honors was a brass quartet, consist- 
ing of Charles Helmer, trumpet solo; 
Ernest Paulson, second trumpet; Charles 
Tryner, French horn, and Meda St. 
Pierre, trombone. The ensemble was 
greatly enjoyed and was especially no- 
ticeable for smooth mellow and beautiful 
tone quality. 

The Matinée Musical program given 
Tuesday afternoon at the first M. E. 
Church, opened with Tschaikowsky’s 
“March Slav” and “Valse Fantasie,” 
which were played with good effect by 
Mrs. George Ingersoll and Mrs. Wayne 
Richardson, first piano, and Frances 
Berg and Ethel Gonska at the second 
piano. 

Mrs. Homer C. Anderson sang a group 
of songs by American composers, with 
Mrs. Fred G. Bradbury at the piano. 
Mrs. W. S. Wingate of Superior, Wis., 
played a Bach Trio Sonata on the organ 
with much skill. 

The feature of the program was the 
initial appearance of the newly-organized 
String Quartet made up of members 





from the Duluth Orchestra, composed of 
res Loeb; Maurice Kaplan; I. N. 
Sodahl, and Bernard Siegert. They 
played two Raff numbers and the Tschai- 
kowsky Andante Cantabile from String 
Quartette, Op. 11, that showed beautiful 
ensemble work and good tone. 
B. S. R. 





MANY RECALLS FOR HOFMANN 


Pianist Thrills Hearers at Concert for 
Young People 


The artistry of Josef Hofmann in the 
performance of Saint-Saéns’s C Minor 
Concerto so captivated, the audience at 
the Symphony Concert for Young Peo- 
ple by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, on Feb. 26, that Conductor 
Walter Damrosch found it necessary to 
quiet its insistent demand for more by 
explaining that all great artists have pe- 
culiarities and Mr. Hofmann’s is a preju- 
dice against giving an encore after play- 
ing a concert. 

A striking feature of the assemblage 
in Carnegie Hall was the paucity of 
young people, although nearly every seat 
in the big auditorium was filled. 

The orchestra gave a capable perform- 
ance of two movements from Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Manfred” Symphony, “The Spirit 
of the Alps Appears” and the “Pastor- 
ale,” two Wagner numbers, the Prelude 
to “Lohengrin” and “The Ride of the 
Valkyries.” 

Messrs. de Busscher, Gerhardt and 
Bianco added to the pleasure of the pro- 
gram by an excellent performance of the 
Menuetto from Beethoven’s trio for two 
oboes and English horn. 








Wheeling Gives New York Symphony 
Enthusiastic Audience 


WHEELING, W. VA., Feb. 26.—Local 
concert-lovers turned out in force for the 
recent visit of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, headed by its conductor, Wal- 
ter Damrosch. The fine program opened 
with Beethoven’s Symphony in D, follow- 
ing which came another Beethoven work, 
for two oboes and a clarinet, splendidly 
played by Messrs. de Busscher, Gerhardt 
and Langenus. Then came Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s own “Iphigenia in Aulis” excerpts 
and Smetana’s symphonic poem, “Ul- 
tava.” Warm enthusiasm reigned all eve- 
ning. 
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BERCEUSE 
ROMANTIQUE 


(ROMANTIC SLUMBER SONG) 
For VIOLIN AND PIANO 


The unusual charm and appealing ten- 
derness of this new Kreisler solo, stamp 
it as one of the most attractive of any 
of his recent works. 

It is imbued with the most character- 
istic traits of this great violinist’s genius 
and both the solo and accompaniment 
bear evidence of his artistic musicianship 
and unrivalled musical taste. 

It has figured prominently upon 
Kreisler’s own programs’ throughout 
the present season. 


PRICE 60 CENTS NET 


NEW 


ORIGINAL 
COMPOSITION 
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LOOK OUT FOR THIS FRAUD! 
Five Hundred Dollars Reward! 











AUSTIN ELDRED 








The above is the card of another young man who, like Philip W. McClain, WITHOUT 


ANY AUTHORITY, is soliciting subscriptions for Musical America. 


He makes all kinds of 


offers, such as cut rates, combination subscription with other musical papers for the price of one, 


as “a special rate to teachers.” 
He is described as a “young man of medium height, slight build, fair blue eyes, smooth 


boyish face, mark on right cheek.” 


He has swindled a number of persons in Indiana and Iowa. 
The above reward will be paid to any one who will secure his arrest and conviction. 
THE MUSICAL AMERICA CO., 505 Fifth Avenue, 


New York, March 1, 1916. 
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ERIE SYMPHONY GIVES 
EXCELLENT CONCERT 





Only Appearance of Season At- 
tracts Large Audience— 
Many Recitals 


The Erie Symphony Orchestra, under 
‘he management of Cornelia Hendricks 
Wright, gave its first and only concert 
of the present season, Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 20, before a large and appreciative 
audience. A splendid program was pre- 
sented by Conductor Franz Kohler and 
his efficient organization. 

The general expression of the musical 
public is that another season of the usual 


series of orchestral concerts by the Erie 
Symphony will be scheduled among the 
musical events. Mrs. Harry B. Walker 
was one of the assisting soloists and her 
deep contralto voice was heard to splen- 
did advantage in Donizetti’s ““O Mio Fer- 
nando” and the “Wind Song,” by 
Rogers. Fritz Goerner, the Pittsburgh 
‘cellist, added two entrancing numbers to 
the program, ably accompanied by Otto 
Ebisch. 

One of the deservedly successful re- 
citals recently heard was given by Mabel 
Decker, lyric soprano, who was presented 
by her teacher, Mrs. Charles W. McKean. 
Wilson R. Bushnell, also a pupil of Mrs. 
McKean, gave a group of baritone solos 
in splendid style. Myrtle Work accom- 
panied the singers and added a solo 
number. 

U. S. Kerr, basso cantante of New 
York, assisted by R. W. Burgemeister, 
pianist, appeared in concert here Friday 
Feb. 25, giving in admirable style a well- 
chosen program. 


CALIFORNIA GIVES MELBA 
CAPACITY AUDIENCES 


eee enc 
Manager Behymer Tells Result of 
Diva’s Tournée in Smaller 
Cities 

In a recent letter to MUSICAL AMERICA, 
L. E. Behymer, the well-known Pacific 
Coast manager, tells the results which 
have followed a tour planned for Mme. 
Melba and her assisting artists during 
February in the smaller cities of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Behymer writes: 

“I thought possibly you would like to 
know of a little tournée made by Mme. 
Melba and her company, consisting of 
the diva, Ada Sassoli, haprist; Emilio 
Puyans, flautist; Uda Waldrop, pianist, 
and Frank St. Leger, accompanist, in the 
State, under my direction. 

“Last September we gave a concert in 
Los Angeles to a little over $5,000 gross, 
and then I asked Mme. Melba if she had 
any time after her tour of America to 
sing for our people in the smaller towns; 
that I would appreciate it if she would 
spend February on the Coast before sail- 
ing for Australia. 

“We looked the ground over and se- 
lected the cities of Stockton, San José, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Bakerfield, Santa 
sarbara, Pasadena, Long Beach, San 
Diego and Los Angeles, charging the 
same prices as elsewhere in the United 
States. 

“In each instance not only has the 
capacity of the various auditoriums been 
completely sold out, but we have used 
seats on the stage, and it has been one 
round of ovations. This morning we 
opened the seat sale in San Diego at 
nine o’clock, with a line of patrons which 
exceeded two blocks and a half in length. 
At sixteen minutes past two every seat 
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had been sold—a record sale and a record 
capacity. This is Friday evening when I 
write, and the concert for to-morrow 
afternoon at Trinity in Los Angeles is 
not only sold out but we have three rows 
in the orchestra pit, and 152 seats on the 
stage, all of which are taken. 

“Mme. Melba is in glorious voice; she 
has been most gracious and it shows me 
that if we give the public what they want 
musically they will respond. It means 
the opening of several more Philhar- 
monic Courses during the coming season 
and a thorough canvass of the Arizona, 
California and Nevada towns that will 
place at least ten more remunerative 
courses to our credit.” 


JULIA ALLEN RECITALS 





Soprano Heartily Welcomed in Tour 
of New York Cities 


Julia Allen, soprano, has been winning 
much praise and appearing before large 
audiencés during her tour of New York 
cities. Her recent recital at Fulton, 
N. Y., called out an audience that filled 
the house and gave unstinted applause to 
the artistic program presented by Miss 
Allen and her assisting artist, George 
Roberts, pianist. 

On Monday evening, Feb. 26, Miss 
Allen repeated at Syracuse, N. Y., her 
Fulton triumph, with a record audience 
and manifest enthusiasm. She sang in 
opera in Syracuse a few years ago, and 
her audience was a tribute to the splen- 
did impression she made at that time. 
Other recitals arranged for Miss Allen 
include appearances at Potsdam, Gou- 
verneur and Oswego. 





Many Activities of Bartlesville, Okla., 
Musical Club 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLA., Feb. 22.—A de- 
lightful concert, in the series that C. W. 
Best is presenting for the Musical Re- 
search Club, took place on Feb. 18, when 
the program was given by Mrs. Minnie 
Ransom, soprano; Marguerite Austin, 
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Yvonne de Tréville, the charming 
and gifted American soprano, who 
occupies a prominent position in our 
musical life as a practical advocate of 


American creative effort. 
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pianist, and Alberto Salvi, harpist, whose 
offerings included some of his own com- 
positions. At the recent meeting of the 
Musical Research Club the music of the 
Netherlands was studied. 


Albert Spalding Popular in Middle West 


Albert Spalding, the American violin- 
ist, has made three trips through the 
Middle West this season, each time meet- 
ing with increasing success. On Mon- 
day of last week he appeared in Alliance, 
Ohio, where he was greeted with a 
crowded house. From Alliance he 





hastened back to New York to prepare 
for his recital in Newark on Tuesday 
evening. On Saturday he was heard in 
Paterson, N. J., assisted on these two 
occasions by Loretta Del Valle, the 
American soprano. On March 10 he 
again goes to the Middle West and ap- 
pears in Kansas City in joint recital 
with Andres de Segurola, the famous 
Spanish baritone of the Metropolitan. 
Before the season closes he is to make 
three New York appearances, two with 
Arthur Whiting and the other with the 
Harlem Philharmonic Society. 





SWEDISH SINGERS 
IN DULUTH BANQUET 


Mayor Prince Praises Work of 
Organization—Sixth Twilight 
Concert 





DULUTH, MINN., Feb. 28.—Duluth’s 
Swedish Singing Society, the Svea Glee 
Club, gave its annual banquet followed 
by a musical program, Saturday evening, 
more than three hundred members at- 
tending. Following the banquet ad- 
dresses were given. Mayor W. I. Prince 
complimented the organization upon the 
splendid work it has accomplished mu- 
sically for Duluth. Following the 
speeches musical numbers were given by 
the entire chorus and vocal solos by Carl 
Holmstrom, trumpet solo by Charles 
Freming and tenor solo by Frank Carl- 
son. 

On Jan. 23 the entire Svea Chorus 
sang with the Duluth Orchestra at the 
fourth Twilight Concert at the New 
Armory, with Charles Helmer directing. 

The Duluth orchestra, in its sixth Twi- 
light Concert, held yesterday afternoon 
at the New Armory, was greeted by the 
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usual large audience. The program was 
varied and colorful and held the interest 
of the audience from start to finish. An 
example of the modern Russian school, 
Prelude, by Rachmaninoff, and an Eng- 
lish folk-song, “Shepherd’s Hey,” by 
Grainger, were delightful. 

Lucille Brown Duxbury, a graduate of 
the Boston Conservatory and a recent 
addition to Duluth’s musical life, was 
heard for the first time. Mrs. Duxbury 
displayed a soprano voice of truly lovely 
quality, especially in the middle register, 
and she sang the aria from “Carmen,” 
“IT Am Not Faint-Hearted,” in French, 
with good tone and dramatic effect. Mrs. 
F. G. Bradbury was at the piano. 
Stephen Mala shared honors with the 
soloist and made a decided hit, proving 
himself a contrabass player of marked 
ability and being forced to respond to an 
encore. Other delightful numbers played 
by the orchestra were: 

Overture, “Semiramide”’ (Rossini); Three 
Movements from the ‘‘Rustic Wedding”? Sym- 
phony (Goldmark); ‘‘Minuet’’ (Bolzone); 


Waltz, ‘“‘Return of Spring’ (Waldteufel), and 
“Slavonic Rhapsody” (Friedman). 


B. S. R. 


William §. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 154 West 72nd St., New York 


Telephone Columbus 1311 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
in all its branches 
THE BEAUFORT 140 West 57th Street 


Telephone, 3053 Columbus 
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BALTIMORE—Recital at Peabody Conservatory, 
February 18 


The AMERICAN—‘Mr. Brown most assuredly is a marvel, giving promise 
of still dizzier achievements in the years before him. That he made the recital 
consistently enjoyable from beginning to end; that he drew from the strings 
of his instrument the deepest emotional interpretations without exaggeration or 
affectation, and that he played such numbers as the Bruch G Minor Concerto and 
the Tartini Devil Trill Sonata with ease, finish and poise, showed the complete- 
ness of his musicianship.” 


The SUN—“He has a splendid tone and he plays with that definite authority 
that never fails in its effect. Moreover, he was able to instil into the long 
group of bravura compositions a surprising amount of color and tonal wealth, 
and this gave them an unexpected interest and value. It was, however, the 
spirit of his performance—his playing was marked always by the nicest possible 
freedom—that made it so unusual. One realized immediately the presence of 
the divine spark.” 


The NEWS—‘To begin with, Mr. Brown has a stupendous technique, rival- 
ling, it can be said without exaggeration, that of any violinist of the present 
day, but with this is combined remarkable intuitive perception of the com- 
posers’ intentions and ideals and a power of expression so varied that it was 
difficult to say whether he excelled most in a work permeated by such classical 
nobility of sentiment as Max Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor or in the group of 


style.” 





CONTINUED TRIUMPHS for 


BROWN 


The Brilliant Violinist 


Excerpts from Reviews of his THIRD New 
York Recital, Baltimore and Cincinnati 





Recitals 


NEW YORK—£olian Hall, Third Recital, March 1 


The HERALD—“He has claims to real distinction on purely musical grounds.- Handel’s 
Sonata in D he presented in a straightforward way with fine, even tone and in good musical 


The PRESS—“‘Unquestionably the young virtuoso has unusual gifts. His tone is firm 
and expressive, his technique brilliant. There are energy and vim in his bowing; he plays 


with dash and spirit.” 


The SUN—“Bruch’s ‘Scotch Fantasia’ followed. In this composition young Mr. Brown 
put forth the most excellent qualities of his art, which is distinguished for technical finish 


and for a coolness of poise.” 


The GLOBE—“Eddy Brown, the youthful American violinist whose playing has elicited 
so much praise the last few weeks, gave another recital in A®olian Hall yesterday afternoon 
in the presence of a large and enthusiastic audience. Again he revealed his uncommon 
technical equipment, as well as a pleasing vivacity.” 


The TRIBUNE—“Eddy Brown demonstrated once again yesterday afternoon his gen- 


uine worth as a violinist.” 


The AMERICAN—“He again displayed a luscious tone, an acceptable and satisfying 
style and a remarkably brilliant technique. It can sincerely and conscientiously be written 
that his interpretations of those tests of technique and style, Handel’s Sonata in D, Bach’s 
Andante and Allegro from the Sonata in D and Bruch’s Scotch Fantasie, were played with 
a deep and subtle appreciation.” 


more showy pieces. Since he possesses a very convincing personality, great 
virility of style and always a splendid tone, the secret of this young artist’s 
phenomenal success is not hard to srasp. * * * The Paganini-Kreisler 
‘Witches’ Dance’ afforded the opportunity for such a display of technical feats 
as would be possible to only the most gifted and daring executant.” 


CINCINNATI—Recital at Emery Auditorium, 
February 8 


The ENQUIRER—“There is no reason to compare him with any other 
violinists, for he needs no comparison. He is the greatest young talent heard 
in Cincinnati in years. He has a wonderful endowment. His technique is flaw- 
less, electrifying, refined. His tone is pure, healthy and big. His demeanor is 
modest, sincere, firm, and full of conviction. There are no mannerisms. There 
is dignity and a purposeful employment of the attributes of his calling. 

“No more cordial greeting has been given a newcomer by musical Cincin- 
nati. It is a pleasure to record the fact. Cincinnati- will remember it with 
pleasure in years to come, for Eddy Brown is destined by the grace of his 
gifts and his own seriousness to be counted among the greatest.” 


The TIMES-STAR—“Technically the voung violinist is beyond dispute a 
marvel, yet even his technique sinks into insignificanee under the spell of his 
richly endowed and imaginative interpretations, which clothe themselves in tones 
of vibrating power and surpassing loveliness.” 


IN HIS HOME CITY, INDIANAPOLIS, February 14 
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The STAR—“The program selected for the recital gave full rein to Eddy Brown’s prodigious technical prowess, as well as to the more soul- e 
ful qualities which are the necessary supplement of the true artist. Both emotionally and technically he disclosed a maturity, tonal beauty and * 
an interpretative ability difficult to define.- His tones revealed great power, purity and mellowness and his bowing always was steady. He In 


played the most rapid passages with accuracy of intonation and clear, full tones.” 


Management : LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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- THE ROMANCE OF MUSIC 


(Recollections and Impressions of a Noted Music Critic) 





Written for “Musical America’ by 


MAURICE HALPERSON 


(Music critic of the “New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’ ) a 


Sixth Article: “BAYREUTH” —(III) 

















LL conditions for an ideal presenta- 

\. tion of the works of the Meister 
exist in Bayreuth to a high degree, and it 
is therefore possible to work on a broad 


basis and to give all necessary attention 
to every detail. The fact must not be 
lost sight of that 
performances 
only occur every 
second year, and 
that, “Parsifal’’ 
and the four 
“Ring” perform- 
ances being re- 
peated each time, 
only one new task 
of importance is 
undertaken at the 
time. A new pro- 
duction of “Meis- 
tersinger” was 
presented at the 
Festspiele of 
1911. 

In Bayreuth 
all ingredients of 
artistic success 
blend in wonder- 
ful harmony, governed as they are by 
one will and by one command. First of 
all, behold the large stage, of unusual 
depth and height which does not as in 
other playhouses narrow the stage pic- 
ture but enlarges it, because of the 
unique arrangement of the scenery. This 
gives to the temple of the Grail, for in- 
stance, a semblance of vastness, while it 
permits in the last scene of “Meister- 
singer” of a multitudinous and well- 
arranged display of gay and active life. 

Then there is the hidden orchestra in 
its mystic cave, whence the tones of the 
music seem to rise as from another 
world. True, occasionally the orchestral 
climaxes seem to lack in fulness and 
force and because of the seating arrange- 
ments, some orchestral groups as the 
cellos, flutes and harps crowd a little 
too obviously to the front. But on the 
other hand the mystic and delicate ef- 
fects succeed in an _ exquisite way. 
Furthermore, the excellent chorus de- 
serves the fullest recognition, as only the 
very best material selected from all the 
important German opera houses goes into 
the making of it, besides many well- 
known soloists. The result is simply 
fascinating, and I know of no aggregation 
to compare to it save Setti’s choruses in 
our Metropolitan Opera House. 

All co-operate with the zeal and en- 
thusiasm and with the love for their 
work which explains the great achieve- 
ments of the Bayreuth Festspiele. 


The “Meister’s” Son 


In the person of Siegfried Wagner, 
the only son of the great Richard, Bay- 
reuth has found the great and inventive 
stage manager and leader who rules ab- 
solutely and has stamped upon the per- 
formances the impress of his intellect 
and personality. It goes without saying 
that he at times makes mistakes, but to 
do him justice it must be confessed that 
his activity as stage manager is illumi- 
nating and at times touched by the spark 
of real ingenuity. As conductor, how- 
ever (not to speak of him as composer), 
Siegfried Wagner is quite a different 
proposition and could truly well be 
spared, for there are many orchestra 
leaders of much greater merit. But as 
the leader of the Festspiele, he aims at 
al times to produce the works of his 
great father with the highest attainable 





Maurice Halperson 


degree of perfection. This intent urges 
him forever to the pursuit of new ideas 
which often result in very striking and 
unique effects. 

The Bayreuthian principle that on the 
stage the vocal expression must be 
wedded to the dramatic plastic effect in 
an inseparable unity leads to the un- 
impeachable maxim that facial expres- 


The light effects are incomparable, and 
nothing in this line that I have seen 
ag any other stage can come up to it. 
The glow of color and vividness of the 
reproduction of natural phenomena in 
the “Ring” for instance which are of 
such great dramatic importance—just 
think of the three thunderstorms in 
“Die Walkiire” which seem to form a 


but it must not be forgotten that in the 
Wagner town everything can be arranged 
in accordance with the needs of the 
limited number of works produced there, 
while on the contrary here the Wagner 
performances form but a part of the 
greatest operatic work, forcing the man- 
agement to “put out,” if such an ex- 
pression be permitted, from seven to nine 
performances every week, season after 
season. 

Repeatedly Bayreuth has been taken to 
task for being somewhat backward in 
matters of scenic equipment, and espe- 
cially in the staging of “Parsifal” there 
is to be noticed a certain “ascetic” atti- 
tude to the detriment of the picturesque- 
ness. These reproaches may in part be 
justified, on the other hand I see in cer- 
tain measures that may appear as re- 
actionary a sort of dignified tradition, 
possibly to be compared to the point of 
view of a Grandseigneur, who insists on 
using wax candles to light up his man- 
sion instead of the modern electric illu- 
mination. To some extent this may be 















































No. i—Jacques Urlus as 
“Siegmund”’; No. 2—The 
Bayreuth setting for ‘Die 


Meistersinger,” painted by 
Max Brickner; No. 3— 








Siegfried Wagner 





















sion and gesture must always be the re- 
flex of the music. Siegfried Wagner is 
indefatigable in searching each note, 
looking closely into the smallest signs 
of the score for new hints to be used by 
the performers. This cannot fail to put 
new life and animation into the per- 
formances if it does not—as it sometimes 
will—overreach its aim. I would char- 
acterize this nervous effort to unify 
music and gesture at any cost as a mu- 
sical “horror vacui.” It is unavoidable 
that this effort should occasionally re- 
sult in staginess, but on the other hand 
fine gradations are often obtained which 
impart new life and interest to the scene. 

The handling of the scenic display in 
the Festspielhaus is simply marvelous. 








tation for both Grand and Light Opera. 


“Hoffmann,” “Aida,” etc. 


“Pinafore,” etc. 





NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND ARTISTS 


The Ravinia Opera Company is now organizing for Grand and Light Opera. The 
season of 1916 will run for a period of ten weeks commencing July ist, 1916, at Ravinia 
Park, Chicago, Illinois. The Management is looking for artists of experience and repu- 
Ravinia stands alone in its reputation in 
America in high-class summer opera. It is the Bayreuth of America. In Grand Opera 
it produces excerpts from the following Operas: 

“Carmen,” “Martha,” “Faust,” “Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci,” “Rusticana,” 
“Secret of Suzanne,’ “Butterfly,” “Bohéme,” “Thais,” “Lohengrin,” “Tosca,’ “Jewels,” | 


In Light Opera it expects to produce among others the following Operas: 
“Bohemian Girl,” “Mikado,” “Robin Hood,’ “Serenade,” “Pirates of Penzance,” 


Address all communications to Louis Eckstein, President The Ravinia Company, 
Suite 1172, Fifth Avenue Building, New York City. Telephone 816 Gramercy. 

















part of the action—are simply admirable. 
No less admirable, however, is their dis- 
creet subjection to the leading idea. 
Never does the scenic picture dominate 
the dramatic effect. Withal the pictorial 
display is given preference to merely 
symbolic intimations. The principle of 
the apparently unintentional and yet so 
efficient light effects on the central figure 
of the scenic picture has been adopted by 
our own Metropolitan Opera House from 
Bayreuth. It sometimes happens, how- 
ever, that this theory is carried too far 
in the Wagner theater, as, for instance, 
when Hans Sach’s face while he is 
working late at night in front of his 
shop is highly lit up by a ray of light 
which could not possibly emanate from 
the tiny lamp on his working table. 

An effect truly inexpressible is created 
by the vapors on the Bayreuth stage. 
They do not escape, as though awaiting 
their cue, with the sizzle, as is the case on 
most other stages, but develop in a way 
at once natural and picturesque, creat- 
ing an illusion which could not be ex- 
celled. One must have seen the mists 
rising from the Rhine in “The Dusk of 
the Gods.” They form a truly dramatic 
effect, arising from the surface, creeping 
over the ground, then slowly and heavily 
ascending. When they are penetrated 
by the light effects they are really 
deepened into a means of tragic expres- 
sion. 

These and many other achievements at 
Bayreuth might well be imitated here, 


No. 4—Hermann Weill as 
“Hans Sachs’’; No. 5—Mme. 
Schumann-Helnk as ‘‘Mag- 
dalena’’; No. 6—Carl Braun 
as ‘‘Pogner”’ 


considered a coquettish playing with old 
traditions, as an example, it would be 
well to do away with the steps hewn into 
the rocks in scenes where primeval land- 
scapes are shown. 


The “Bayreuth Style” 


Artistic achievement at Bayreuth is 
attained by means of unmerciful drill. 
The tyrannical “Bayreuthian style” na- 
turally acts like a dead weight upon the 
individuality of some of the artists. No 
matter how much of a spoiled favorite he 
may be to his own public—there he is 
nothing but a soldier, and it must be 
said, the principle of ignoring every ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of the 
artist, if it diverges in the least from 
the Bayreuthian idea, is overdone. It is 
by no means indifferent, even keeping in 
view the impression of the entirety of the 
work of art, whether it is a conscientious 
and thinking artist, who takes part in the 
performance or merely a drilled automat, 
a parrot. The importance of an artistic 
individuality is very much underrated in 
Bayreuth, and in consequence thereof, 
many famous singers have become dis- 
gusted with the endless drill. Even if it 
be proper not to tolerate the “star sys- 
tem” at Bayreuth many bad mistakes 
have been committed there, which has 
been the cause of a great number of dis- 
tinguished artists withdrawing from 





[Continued on page 24] 
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further participation in the Festspiele. 
Of this class I could name many, but it 
will be sufficient to mention Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Hempel, Leffler-Burkhardt and Wit- 
tich and Messrs. Ernst Kraus, Felix von 
Kraus and Knuepfer. 

In consequence of the loss of many 
operatic celebrities of the first order the 
management found itself under the 
necessity of calling upon a number of 
unknown artists, sometimes even mere 
beginners for the most important parts. 
While it may be admitted that some have 
fulfilled the expectations, it cannot be 
denied that many blanks have been 
drawn. There is a charm not to be com- 

ared with anything else in fresh youth- 
fal artistic material, and _ particularly 
young heroic figures like Siegfried and 
Parsifal aequire renewed interest, when 
the réles are interpreted by youthful and 
promising men instead of artists who 
have lost their bloom. q 

I remember when I first arrived here 
in 1898 many brilliant performances at 
the Metropolitan, which soon became 
wearisome to me without my being able 
to trace the cause of this impression. 
Later I diagnosed the case, it was, sym- 
bolically speaking, a household without 
children. There was no young artistic 
blood to bring variety into the monotony 
of the work. Stars and stars again, and 
to make matters worse, always the same 
stars. This danger does not exist in 
Bayreuth, for of the twenty-five singers 
needed for the chief réles in the “Ring” 
not less than seventeen were newly-en- 
gaged artists in 1911 and most of them 
singers little known to the musical world. 

The rehearsals for the individual ar- 
tists do not take place in Bayreuth dur- 
ing the year of the performances but in 
the preceding year. In the off-year 
many artists gather in Bayreuth to re- 
ceive their musical directions from a 
conductor, while at the same time Sieg- 
fried Wagner studies each réle with the 
singer in all details. And in case one or 
the other of the artists cannot obtain 
leave of absence for a trip to Bayreuth 
then Siegfried and his coach-conductor 
visit the singer at his place of engage- 
ment to study the réle with him. Sieg- 
fried has made note of even the most in- 
significant marks and besides knows by 
heart the most complicated instructions. 
Each artist’s score is so filled with memo- 
randa and annotations that the notes 
seem almost to have disappeared. Every 
required motion or gesture is exactly 
worded. For the presentation of the 
smaller parts and likewise for the mem- 
bers of the chorus this. method without 
doubt makes for success, but with ex- 
perienced artists of standing and merit 
it is rather going too far. 

Just imagine the following instruction 
being handed to a mature artist, who has 
sung a certain réle many times with the 
greatest success: “At this point your 
eyes must beam as much as possible! 
Even more so! When speaking this word 
stretch your hand to your left side 
slowly! Don’t show four fingers of your 
hand, only three, if you please! When 
speaking this word stretch out both 
arms and then with a gesture, as if you 
would embrace someone, fold both arms 
over your breast! Now raise your left 
arm high and hold it steady and describe 
a large circle with your right arm! The 
eye must always sparkle! This move- 
ment of the hand, the support of the head 
in a pensive mood, must not be done this 
way—look at me and see, how it should 
be done! And in this manner the in- 
structions continue. So you see “every 
little movement has a meaning of his 
own.” 

An experienced artist—one should im- 
agine—would know how “to support his 
head in a pensive mood” in keeping with 
his part and his own physique, without 
receiving instructions in minutest detail. 
An artist of heavy build will arrange 
this portrayal of pensive mood quite dif- 
ferently from one who has a slim figure. 
Ought it not be considered good judg- 
ment to listen to the opinion of an intel- 
ligent artist and give heed to his advice? 
But no, not the least concession is made. 
Every argument is excluded and any ob- 
jection would be considered an act of 
“lése majesté.” 

The really great singers, especially 
those who have repeatedly sung their 
parts in Bayreuth have fitted their in- 
dividuality to the “Bayreuthian style,” 
while the young singers, who are pre- 
sented with important parts cannot veil 
their uneasiness. They are stiff and 
crude and stick to the letter. Very often 
they create the impression of marionettes. 
At the same time in their desire to enun- 


ciate plainly their declamation becomes 
wooden and uninspired. This is the 
species of artists which has done so much 
to bring the “Bayreuthian style” into bad 
repute. 

Before “Parsifal” became the common 
property of the world’s opera houses the 
fear was entertained at Bayreuth that 
the numerous performances of this work 
would cause injury to the consecrational 
play and eventually cool the ardor of the 
crowds visiting Bayreuth. Nothing of 
the kind has happened. The festival 
plays of 1914 attracted more visitors 
than in any previous year. For a long 
time the “Ring” and not “Parsifal” has 
been the principal attraction, although 
the “Ring” dramas had been produced 
everywhere since nearly forty years. It 


seems that the same experiences will be 
in store for “Parsifal.” Wherever and 
whenever, since 1913, this work has been 
produced in a dignified and reverential 
manner with true artistic spirit, the pub- 
lic has been attracted and fascinated by 
it; but when the production was insuffi- 
ciently staged and carelessly managed 
with an eye for box-office receipts only, 
the “Parsifal”—not unlike a race horse 
—has thrown his clumsy rider. 

Not for many years to come, in my 
opinion, will Bayreuth be surpassed or 
become superfluous. We. still need the 
Festspielhaus as a Mission House for 
Wagner’s works, with its never-tiring 
aim to preserve the dignity of the 
Meister’s productions and to bring forth 
new inspiration. 





EDDY BROWN GIVES HIS 
THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL 


Soundness of the Violinist’s Musicianship 
and Brilliance of His Technique 
Again Demonstrated 


Eddy Brown, the young American vio- 
linist, whose appearances this season 
have been watched with great interest, 


gave a third New York recital at Aolian 
Hall on March 1. His program contained 
Handel’s Sonata in D, Bruch’s “Scotch 
Fantasie” and the Andante and Allegro 
from a Bach Sonata, and as lighter num- 
bers the “Chanson Meditation” of Cot- 
tenet, Saar’s “Gavotte Intermezzo,” ar- 
ranged by Eddy Brown, the E Minor 
Nocturne of Chopin in the Auer arrange- 
ment and the “Caprice Basque” of 
Sarasate. ..* 

There is no doubt that Mr. Brown 
will soon become “popular,” for the 
anxiety of many admirers in the audience 
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to hurry to the platform after his final 
number indicates this. But Mr. Brown 
need have no fear of falling into the 
mannerisms of the so-called “idols” if he 
continues along the lines that he has 
marked out for himself. His perform- 
ance of the Handel Sonata was serious 
and dignified and proved that his art is 
founded on sound musicianship. His tone 
was beautiful and round and well con- 
trolled, without a tendency toward what 
in singing is called “lacrimoso.” It must 
be admitted, however, that the oustand- 
ing feature of his playing is his remark- 
able technique, to which he makes all 
else subservient. A brilliant technique 
always is sure to command attention, 
especially in a young artist, and it is to 
be expected that Mr. Brown will bring to 
it all those qualities that are to be found 
in the equipment of a mature performer. 

Except for tendency to hurry the 
tempo, the “Chanson Meditation” was de- 
lightfully treated. The Saar-Brown 
“Gavotte,” played for the first time, re- 
called familiar Viennese strains, and had 


Have appeared in the following towns since October 1, 1915 














EVAN WILLIAMS 


to be repeated. The Sarasate “Capr 
Basque” was played with spirit a, 4 
abandon and Mr. Brown was tumul: 
ously applauded after this, as after |. 
most all of the other numbers. In fa 
enthusiasm ran high throughout the cc .. 
cert and the liberal applause broug ; 
forth several encores, among them Sc! 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet.” 

George Falkenstein assisted capa! , 
at the piano. H. B 


BOSTON MUSIC PUBLISHER 
MARRIES GIFTED SOPRAN) 


Ernest C. Schirmer Weds Lida Botte-> 
in Portland, Me.—Macfarlane Gives 
Recital for Couple 


BosTon, MaAss., March 4.—Ernest 
Schirmer, treasurer of the Boston Mu 
Company, one of the leading music pw) - 
lishing houses of the country, was ma. 
ried to Mme. Lida Bottero, an excelle»; 
dramatic soprano, recently of Santa M: 
gherita, Italy, by the Rev. Ashley D 
Leavitt, pastor of the State Street Co: 
gregational Church in Portland, Me., 
Feb. 23. 

Mme. Bottero is an American sing’) 
who has won favor as an artist of rave 
ability, both abroad and in her own coun- 
try. She has also given proof of her 
gifts as a poet. As a music publish 
Mr. Schirmer has made a reputation fo: 
bringing forward the work of some of 
this country’s most serious composers. 

The newly married couple will leave 
shortly for a golf Mecca in the Sout! 
Mr. Schirmer is an ardent devotee o! 
the game. While in Portland they wer 
entertained by Mayor Wilford G. Cha; 
man and by Will C. Macfarlane, muni 
ipal organist of Portland. Mr. Macfar- 
lane gave a special organ recital at the 
City Hall in their honor on the afte: 
noon of Feb. 23. 


Alfred Pennington, of Scranton, Pa., 
was lately the recipient of an invitation 
to play before the Chopin Society of 
Paris after the close of the war. 
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Failed to draw crowds in two towns. 
Don’t say a word! but I have it in for that “little pill.” 


All other places the local manager made money. 


Now 


Be back April 
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Young Armenian Baritone Would 
Keep Tone Perfect At the 
Expense of Vowel Sounds— 
Describes Effects of Singer- 
Actor’s Dual Role 





Left: Philip Bennyan, as He Appeared in “Rigoletto”; Center: 


HILIP BENNYAN, the young Ar- 
menian baritone, is a thorough be- 
liever in making every-day events as 
colorful and atmospheric as they are 
pictured in the world of make-believe. 
When he learned that he was to be in- 
terviewed, he arranged a luncheon party 
at an Armenian restaurant and invited 
his friend, Ottokar Bartik, and several 
MuSICAL AMERICA men. While some of 
the party were attempting to decipher 
the baffling items on the Armenian menu 
Mr. Bennyan began to tell the writer a 
series of episodes in his amazingly 
varied career. 

“T suppose I inherit my artistic tastes 
from my ancestors, many of whom were 
sculptors, architects, writers and mu- 
sicians,” he said. “My father was archi- 
tect and sculptor for the state in which 
we lived in Armenia. I remember well 
the havoe I caused in his studio, when 
as a boy of five I wielded mallet and 
chisel as deadly weapons, smashing many 
a delicate piece of sculpture in my efforts 
to be an artist. I was banished from the 
studio and sought consolation by locking 
myself in a room and singing. But here 
again I was doomed to get into trouble. 
My soprano voice found favor in the 
neighborhood and the officers and soldiers 
would gather under my window to listen. 
All went well until it was whispered 
about that the army men were more in- 
terested in my five beautiful sisters than 
in my voice, so even my very first audi- 
ence was denied me, and my singing 
went the way of my attempts at sculp- 
ture, 


Mme. Eames Encouraged Singer 


“The political troubles and massacres 
in Armenia brought me to America with 
my mother and sisters. We went to Cali- 
iornla, where my brothers had estab- 
lished several years before our arrival. 
My home is still in that wonderful ‘Land 
of Sunshine.’ I went to school there 
and learned English rapidly, besides de- 
voting much time to sculpture and carv- 
Ing. I took up the study of Oriental art 
seriously, collected many rare specimens 
and established a flourishing business in 
rugs and objects of art. In the mean- 
time I had not neglected my singing, of 
which I was always very fond, and found 
ccasion to sing at many musical even- 
ings in California. 
it was not until Mme. Eames and 
“milio de Gogorza heard me sing that 
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tine” in “Faust” 


the turning point in my career came. 
They persuaded me to give up my busi- 
ness and study for the opera. It took 
me very little time to make up my mind, 
for I went straight to Maestro Fernando 
Tanara in Italy to prepare for the 
operatic stage. I must say now that all 
the success that has been mine thus far 
I owe to the remarkable teaching of 
Maestro Tanara.” 


Made Début as “Figaro” 


During the course of a most enjoyable 
luncheon, Mr. Bennyan went on to tell 
how he mastered the Italian language in 
one year, made rapid progress with his 
music and soon made his début in 
Treviso as Figaro in the “Barber of 
Seville.” In Italy he sang in “Rigo- 
letto,” “Favorita,” and “Traviata,” and 
news of his success reached Impresario 
Lombardi, who was organizing his opera 
company in America. Mr. Bennyan was 
engaged for this company and sang more 
than seventeen different rdles with it, 
learning them in remarkably short or- 
der, and sometimes going on the stage 
without having had a rehearsal with 
orchestra. 

Mr. Bennyan has a delightful sense of 
humor. “On the afternoon of a day 
when we were to give a performance of 
‘Pagliacci’ in Portland,” he began, “I 
happened to be walking in one of the 
parks near my hotel. I noticed a fine 
bunch of tall, green grass. At once the 
words ‘grass,’ ‘donkey,’ ‘Pagliacci’ flashed 
through my mind and my plan was 
made. That evening, after the Prologue, 
I fastened the bundle of grass to my 
back and led the entrance march, closely 
followed by the donkey who was pulling 
the cart in which were Nedda and Canio. 
The poor donkey spied the grass and 
lurched forward to nibble it, providing 
an unusual bit or rustic comedy that 
was appreciated by the audience. 


Creating Comedy Situations 


“Another bit of business that I recall 
in ‘Pagliacci’ was also conceived on the 
spur of the moment,” he continued. “I 
happened to notice some of my friends 
in a box and decided that I would give 
them a bit of fun. I had all the old 
rags and clothes in the theater soaked 
in water and brought to me. While 
Nedda was singing the ‘Balatella’ I took 
each article of clothing, spread it care- 
fully and hung it on a line to dry. Tonvo, 
in the role of general utility man of the 
circus, brought many a laugh.” 

Mr. Bennyan can enter the most seri- 





SACRIFICE LANGUAGE TO TONE, URGES BENNYAN 


Philip Bennyan Began Life as an 
Art Student—Mme. Eames and 
Emilio de Gogorza Persuaded 
Him to Study for Grand Opera 
—Keen Sense of Comedy 





Philip Bennyan as He Is Off the Stage; Right: As “Valen- 


ous discussion of a topic pertaining to 
music with as much enthusiasm as he 
displays when telling a humorous epi- 
sode. The subject of diction in singing 
was brought up and Mr. Bennyan, whose 
diction in the English songs at his recent 
recital was taken exception to by a few 
of the critics, defended his position. “I 
would rather sacrifice language than 
tone,” he said. “I always make it a 
point to get my tone as perfect and 
pleasing as possible, even at the expense 
of changing the vowel sound in a word. 
Singing in English is difficult and I ad- 
mire a singer who can combine perfect 
voice and perfect diction in English.” 

In speaking of his various operatic 
roles, Mr. Bennyan remarked, “I can 
never play a role the same way twice in 
succession. Just before I begin my per- 
formance, my mind becomes receptive 
and I try to imagine myself the charac- 
ter Iam playing. I seem to become two 




























the role.”’ 


”” 


a pretty girlish picture. 


acquitted herself with credit.”’ 





no little skill.’’ 


heard with rapture.”’ 


600 West 113th St. 


Success of 


EDITH MASO 


as Micaela in Carmen 


N. Y. Critics commend her performance at 
Metropolitan 


TRIBUNE—“‘There was a new Micaela and a charming one. Miss Mason’s 
diction was delightfully clear and her sweet voice admirably suited to the 
part. In addition her acting was natural and girlish.” 


HERALD—‘“Miss Edith Mason displayed a greater volume of tone than in 
previous performances, being particularly good in the first act—the big 
third act aria was well sung throughout, the very close she did beautifully.” 


TIMES—“‘Edith Mason sang Micaela for the first time and did very well with 
AMERICAN—“Miss Mason sang Micaela with charming vocalism and made 
WORLD—“Edith Mason revealed a lyric soprano of excellent quality and 


SUN—“‘She was a very pretty picture and acted with girlish simplicity.” 


GLOBE—‘“‘Miss Mason did a Micaela gay anl girlish beyond custom. But 
youth is a charm and so is a fresh young voice, especially when used with 


EVENING SUN—“‘Edith Mason was a charming Micaela. This young Amer- 


ican girl vindicated her French training in Marseilles. 


EVENING TELEGRAM—“Miss Edith Mason as Micaela was a very charm- 


ing exponent of the role and sang well.” 


MORNING TELEGRAPH—“Miss Mason as Micaela sang in a way that 
thrilled the audience and gratified by her acting. 


STAATS-ZEITUNG—“Miss Mason as Micaela looked pretty and played the 


role with girlishness and intelligence and sang the part with skill.’’ 


PERSONAL ADDRESS 


distinct beings, a singer, who must sing 
certain definite lines, and an actor, who 
is subject to all the outside infiuences 
that tend to make his character what it 
is. The fact that 1 must sing in time 
and sing well acts as a check upon my 
giving way to my temperament as an 
actor, so that I am really safeguarded.” 
As a parting word over coffee and 
cigars, Mr. Bennyan had a message for 
MUSICAL AMERICA. “I desire to express 
my sincere admiration for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, for it is a paper that is al- 
ways ready to help a young artist when 
he needs help most. Good luck to you 
all.” H. B. 


Hofmann, Gadski and Middleton Heard 
in Metropolitan Concert 





Josef Hofmann was the guest artist 
at the Metropolitan Opera concert of 
March 5, the other performers being 
Johanna Gadski, Arthur Middleton and 
the orchestra under Richard Hageman. 
Following his brilliant performance of 
the Rubinstein D Minor Concerto the 
pianist added the same composer’s A 
Minor Barcarolle. He gave three extras 
after his latter group. Mme. Gadski sup- 
plemented her “Liebestod” with the “Cry 
of the Valkyries,” besides singing a 
“Freischiitz” aria. In addition to Arthur 
Middleton’s resonantly voiced “Largo al 
Factotum” and “Tambour Major” from 
“Le Cid,” he gave the “Evening Star” 
as an extra. K. S.C. 





Painter Gives Spiering Original Sketch 
as Tribute After Recital 


After his A®olian Hall recital, Theo- 
dore Spiering enjoyed one of the great- 
est honors that has ever come to him. 
Albert C. Groll, the noted New York 
landscape painter, attended the recital 
and coming into the artist’s room after 
the concert presented the distinguished 
American violinist and conductor with 
the original sketch of his painting, “Sym- 
phony in Green.” Mr. Spiering made 
Mr. Groll’s acquaintance several years 
ago when he was concertmaster of the 
New York Philharmonic under Gustav 
Mahler, for Mahler and Mr. Groll were 
warm friends. Mr. Spiering had admired 
the painting then. The finished painting 
was sold by Mr. Groll in the intervening 
years, but remembering Mr. Spiering’s 
admiration for it, he presented him with 
the original sketch, as a token of his 
esteem for his art. 
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| AS TO JEALOUSY AMONG MUSICIANS 


Mischa Elman Brings Forward Amusing Testimony with Regard to a General and Not Always. 
Well Founded Belief—Marguerite Beriza in the ““Movies’°-—American Orchestra of Chi- 
cago Has Trouble with Futurist Music—A Chicago Singer and Teacher Who Regards 
Study Abroad as Necessary 

















Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 4, 1916. 


avg agen G testimony with regard 
to the general belief that musicians 
are inclined to be envious of one another 
was given after a recent concert by 
Mischa Elman in a small town in the 
Middle West. 

“After my concert there,” Mr. Elman 
told me, “the manager asked me to recom- 
mend another violinist to play in the 
same series. I recommended a very fine 
violinist. This morning I found a let- 
ter from the manager, awaiting me in 
Chicago. He told me that the committee 
in charge of the concerts had refused to 
consider the violinist because I had rec- 
ommended her. ‘When one artist recom- 
mends another,’ they said,.‘there must be 


something wrong with that other artist; 
so we won’t engage her.’” 

Mr. Elman was enjoying the Diag- 
hileff Russian Ballet from a box in the 
Auditorium Theater as he related the 
incident. He laughed almost as much 
at the recollection of the letter as he did 
at the antics of the marionettes in 
“Petrouchka.” 

“Another incident that greatly amused 
me,” the violinist related, “occurred 
after a recent concert in one of the 
larger cities in the Middle West. This 
incident shows what imagination can do. 
When I go on the stage I am so rapt 
in my playing that I never notice any- 
body in the audience. I am near-sighted 
and would find it hard to distinguish 
features of individuals in the audience 
if I wanted to. After the concert I re- 
ceived a letter from a woman, who wrote 
that she had noticed how I was coatinu- 
ally staring at her daughter. It was so 
noticeable, she wrote, that her daughter 
became embarrassed and had to leave 
the hall during the concert!” 

* * . 


ISCHA ELMAN’S visit to Chicago 

recalls an incident that happened to 
Geraldine Farrar the last time Elman 
was here. Miss Farrar, rehearsing the 
last act of “Tosca,” had plunged from 
the parapet of the castle in such a wav 
that her arm was bruised. As she went 
to her hotel after the rehearsal, she saw 
Mischa Elman holding a telegram in 
his left hand and painedly gazing on his 
right. The telegram had informed him 
that Lloyds had raised the rate of in- 


surance on his playing arm, for war 
rates were being generally applied to 
insurance. At this time the newspapers 
were carrying the story that Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s limp was so noticeable in mov- 
ing pictures that all scenes showing her 
walking had to be cut out of the films. 
Sarah Bernhardt’s misfortune, Mischa 
Elman’s insurance on his arm, and the 
slight accident to her own arm made 
Miss Farrar think of accident insurance 
for herself and she now carries a good- 
sized policy. ee 


ARGUERITE BERIZA, soprano of 
the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, is about to make her first appear- 
ance before the moving picture camera. 
She has returned from St. Louis and 
Kansas City, where she was a guest per- 
former with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany as Marguerite in “Faust,” as 
Thais and as Carmen. After singing 
in Memphis, Tenn., this week, she will 
return to Chicago to act for a five-reel 
film, picturing a story of nihilism in 
Russia. 

“This is my first experience in acting 
for the camera, but I expect to enjov 
it greatly,” Mme. Beriza tells me. “If I 
like the picture I shall make others. Of 
course I can tell nothing about how well 
suited I am for moving picture acting 
until after I have tried it.” 

Mme. Beriza achieved a marked suc- 
cess in St. Louis. Her Carmen espe- 
cially won applause, and her gorgeous 
costumes as Thais were a much-talked- 
of feature. 

* * * 


UTURIST music is terrifically hard 

to play. This conclusion was reached 
by the American Symphony Orchestra 
of Chicago in rehearsing Isadore Ber- 
ger’s musical settings of two “abstract- 
ist” paintings, “The Wedding March,” 
by John H. Carlsen, and “Moods,” by 
John E. Phillips. So difficult are they 
that the orchestra had to defer their 
public presentation until a later concert, 
although they had been announced for 
March 2. 

Mr. Berger’s attempt to reproduce 
color in music is not a failure, by any 
means, according to Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
director of the orchestra. “But the com- 
positions are somewhat puzzling, al- 
though very clever,” he says. “The diffi- 
culty seems to be that the instruments 
find it hard to play the different colors. 


-Mr. Berger’s theory is that each instru- 


ment produces its own color. We shall 
certainly produce the pieces at a later 
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date. We have merely postponed them, 
not abandoned them.” 

When Berger, Chicago violinist and 
composer, saw the two “abstractist” 
paintings a year ago, he gazed long and 
ere at them. “They are sympho- 
nies!” he said. “I must orchestrate them! 
Each instrument shall play its own color, 
and the resulting harmony will be beau- 
tiful!” 

The harmony seemed to be lacking, but 
what the reason was nobody could say. 
The French horns could not play green, 
and the violins find it popes hard to 
play blue. In some of the registers the 
violin plays purple, and a brown or a 
cerise hue is easily obtained by skilled 
violinists, but the resulting rainbow 
seems to have the colors wrongly ar- 
ranged. 

Mr. Gunn blames the attitude of the 
orchestra players, who seem to regard 
the two symphonies as burlesques. The 
“Wedding March” resembles a charivari, 
and Gunn declares this is because the 
orchestra does not try seriously to play 
the colors correctly. 

One of the paintings Mr. Berger is 
working on is called “The Five Senses.” 
It was painted by R. V. Brown, and 
shows the figure of a scantily draped 
woman. Mr. Berger is afraid the censors 
may understand just enough of the mu- 
sical setting to be shocked, without a full 
enough comprehension of cubist music to 
appreciate it. 

The idea that a bassoon cadenza will 
paint to the ear a cubic nude descending 
a staircase, that the luscious lower notes 
of the ’cello will tint her hair to the 
quintessential nuance of redness, while 
the cornet sounds a golden shaft of moon- 
light, failed to impress the performers 
of the orchestra, and the cacaphonous re- 
sult has been blamed on their failure to 
appreciate futurist music. 

* * * 


} ie German Archbishop of Chicago, 
the Rt. Rev. George W. Mundelein, is 
as fond of Irish music as any of the many 
Irish prelates of his faith. Last week, J. 
Parnell Egan, tenor, and pupil of Sandor 
S. Radanovits, and James McGrew, bari- 
tone, sang at the fourth degree banquet 
of the Knights of Columbus in the Hotel 
LaSalle. Archbishop Mundelein request- 
ed Mr. Egan to sing “Mother Machree” 
as an encore number, and declared it was 
one of his most dearly loved melodies. 
Archbishop Mundelein has engaged Mr. 
Egan as a special soloist for a service 
which he will conduct soon. 
* * * 


INGERS are obliged to go to Europe 

if they wish -to become true masters 
in their art, thinks Gustaf Holmquist, 
Chicago singer and vocal teacher. 

“This attitude may not be patriotic,” 
says Mr. Holmquist, “but let us at least 
be frank about it. We have many good 
singing teachers in this country who can 
show their pupils how to sing prettily, 
but if a student of voice wants to sing 
in a big way and to have that beautiful 
quality which is the mark of truly great 
singers, that student is forced to go to 
Europe to complete his studies. As a 
patriotic American, I would like to see 


the time when singers may become f 
ished artists without going abroad 
study. Many of our foremost Americ 
teachers have opened studios abroad | 
cause they have advantages there in tea: 
ing which they do not have here. N; , 
York claims that it can produce gre ; 
singers. Why doesn’t it do so, the ° 
Singers educated in New York find th ; 
they have to finish their studies , 
Europe.” 

Mr. Holmquist has just signed witht . 
Chicago Musical College as a member | 
the faculty for next season. He is w | 
known as a music teacher and conc ; 
basso in Chicago, where he has had , 
studio for several years. 

* * * 


Aigacvss he is a Spaniard by bir: 
Jose Lassalle, husband of Mn. 
Marie Kousnezoff of the Chicago Gra. | 
Opera gre: has received notice th : 
he must join the colors of France. | 
became a naturalized Frenchman in Pa: 
after he met Mme. Kousnezoff, and n. 
his French citizenship is forcing him in » 
the European maelstrom. For ten yea; 
he was operatic conductor at Muni, 
but his citizenship will make it necessa 
for him to take arms against a count: ) 
whose language he speaks to perfecti:. 
and whose armies contain many of h ; 
friends. Mr. Lassalle has obtained pe:- 
mission to delay entering the Fren:} 
army until May. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 





RECITAL FOR HARTFORD CLUB 





Esther E. Dale and Miss Hamilton Give 
Excellent Program 


HARTFORD, CONN., Feb. 2.—Esther >. 
Dale, soprano; Sarah H. Hamilton, pian- 
ist, and Mrs. Robert E. S. Olmsted, ac- 
companist, all members of the music 
department of Smith College, Northamp- 
ton, were heard in a recital under the 
auspices of the Hartford Smith Colleze 
Club, at Center Church House, on the 
evening of Jan. 25. Miss Dale was in 
fine voice and gave the various num 
bers in a most musicianly manner, dis 
playing a voice of beauty and charm and 
marked interpretative powers. Her offer- 
ings were roundly applauded by the larve 
audience, which demanded encores. Miss 
Hamilton played her offerings with a fine 
technique, excellent tonal qualities and a 
thorough understanding of her numbers. 
Mrs. Olmsted accompanied in a most able 
manner. 





SCHROEDER TRIO RECITAL 





First New York Appearance Warmly 
Applauded 


The Schroeder Trio made its initial 
bow to a New York audience on Sunda) 
afternoon, Feb. 27, when a large gather- 
ing of music-lovers heard a program 
that engaged their sympathies from the 
beginning by its fine balance of effec! 
and musical beauty. The recital was 
given at the home of Mrs. William P 
Hardenbergh, 10 East Sixty-fourth 
Street. 

The trio members, who are well know: 
individually to New York audiences, com 
prise Ethel Cave Cole, pianist; Sylvai 
Noack, violinist, and Alwin Schroeder, 
‘cellist. Their offerings included th 
Godard Trio, Op. 72; the Tschaikowsk) 
“Tema con Varazioni,” a Beethove: 
Adagio and the Dvorak “Dumky” Trio, 
set forth with definiteness of style, ani 
in a manner that evidenced thorough u! 
derstanding of the intrinsic beauties « 
the compositions offered. 





songs most artistically. 


force, elicited applause from her 


Herald, Feb. 14, 1916. 


Address: 





Comment on Her Appearance Before the 
Congressional Club, Wash., D. C. 


‘‘Mme. Margaret Chapman presented an exceptionally pleas- 
ing program at the Congressional Club Friday afternoon, 
when she appeared before the club in song recital. 
rendered a varied program of English, French and German 
Her phrasing and diction were 
admirably done, which, combined with considerable dramatic 
hearers.’’—Washington 


Hotel Wellington, New York City 


MARGARET CHAPMAN 


Soprano 
BOSTON OPERA COMPANY 


She 
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| VERSA TILE EINAR LINDEN HAS PLAYED 
MANY ROLES IN THE THEATER OF LIFE 

















Grand Opera Tenor, Composer, 
Stage Manager, Dancer and 
Motion Picture Actor—Roman- 
tic Career of Swedish Tenor 
Began at the Age of Seven— 
Made Début in Ibsen Play 
When Eleven 


ROBABLY everyone in his youth has 
cherished a secret ambition to bask 
in the footlights’ glare. Such was the 
genesis of Einar Linden’s artistic career. 
Grand opera tenor, mimic, dancer, actor, 
composer, librettist, stage manager—here 
are some of the réles that Mr. Linden has 
enacted in life’s pageant. Many-sided as 
he is, Mr. Linden is said to be highly 
adept in each and all of these fields. He 
is now in the thirties, a robust specimen 
of manhood owning a view of life which 
is essentially optimistic. Mr. Linden has 
been in this country slightly over one 
year, during which period he has been 
identified with concert work, musicales, 
motion picture drama and (more particu- 
larly) French Opéra Comique. 


Made Début at Eleven 


A sketch of Mr. Linden’s career reads 
a good deal like pleasant fiction. Swedish 
by birth he was taken to Copenhagen at 
the age of seven. While there the boy 
became interested in an itinerant theatri- 
cal troupe of Laplanders with whom he 
departed summarily, unknown to his 
family. The troupe’s manager dis- 
covered that the boy was possessed of an 
extraordinarily fine voice, and he was one 
day found by the police singing from an 
improvised dais in the form of a table, 
about which were grouped a throng of his 
listeners. Two years later his parents 
were persuaded to surrender the boy to 
the pursuit of his ambitions—music and 
theatricals. So, at the age of fifteen, he 
began his studies at the Conservatory 
and Royal Theater of Copenhagen. He 
was given the diploma of royal dancer 
and music at the age of sixteen, and one 
year later appeared at the Royal Thea- 
ter. Mr. Linden’s real début was in 
Ibsen’s Little Eyolff,” at the above- 
mentioned theater, when he was but 
eleven years old. 


“Loge” Mantle Made by Lehmann 


After his release from military service 
Mr. Linden was sent by the government 
to Paris, there to study with the famous 
vocal masters, Sbriglia and Jean de 
Reszke. Five years’ training was suc- 
ceeded by a first appearance at the Royal 


























“At first I was not in sympathy 
with things American,” declared Mr. 
Linden to the writer. “Now,” he con- 
tinued, “I could not be persuaded to leave 
this country. The American people have 
a way of setting up idols; they idolize 
certain specialists in various lines. 
Abroad one must be an all-’round artist; 
here it suffices to do one thing, provided 
it is done exceptionally well. ‘Types’ are 
in great demand. 

“What I hope to do in this country is 
establish a theater for opéra comique in 
French and English. I came here origin- 
ally to join Andreas Dippel’s company, 
but could not fulfill my contract on ac- 
count of my comparative unfamiliarity 
with the English language. Abroad I 
sang with Eleanor Painter, who, you will 
remember, sang in Mr. Dippel’s produc- 
tion of ‘The Lilac Domino.’ My plan for 
an opéra comique theater calls for an ex- 
tensive répertoire, as opposed to one or 
two productions performed dozens of 

















Above: Einar 
Linden, on the 
right, as ‘‘Blaisot’’ 
in ‘“‘Le Jardinlier,”’ 
with Greta Tor- 
padie as ‘‘Suzanne”’ 
and Orphee Lange- 
vin as ‘‘Gaspard’’; 
below, left: the 
singer as ‘‘Gerdme” 
in the same opera, 
with “Gaspard”; 
below, right: Einar 
Linden, composer 
of ‘“‘Le Jardinier,’’ 
from a portrait 
autographed: edt 
Mr. John C. Freund, 
the first who taught 
me that Americans 
have hearts of 
gold.’”’ 


Opera of Copenhagen, 


warm success. 
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where he won 
A year later he accepted 
an offer made him by the Charlottenburg 
Opera, where he appeared until the war 
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that the 1916-1917 datings of 
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are filling fast. 


For open time and terms write or wire to his persona manager 


MAXIMILIAN ELSER, Jr. 
Aeolian Hall, New York City 














LOUISE MacPHERSON 


(Late of Bertin) 


The rising young Virtuoso of the Piano” 


Address: CORINNE LE DUC, 9 West 76th., N. Y. 











‘RANK ORMSBY, Tenor 


180 GLAREMONT AVE. 
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singing principal parts in 
Waghalter’s “Mandragola,’ |Weber’s 
“Oberon,” Nicolai’s ‘‘Lustigenweiber,” 
Tschaikowsky’s “Eugene Onegin,” Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” and others. While engaged in 
Berlin Mr. Linden studied one year with 
Lilli Lehmann, who sewed for and pre- 
sented to him the flame-colored mantle 
worn by Loge in “Das Rheingold.” Asa 
cowboy in “The Girl of the Golden West,” 
at Charlottenburg, Mr. Linden was sin- 
gled out for special praise by Puccini. 

Upon coming to this country Mr. Lin- 
den became connected with the Music 
League of America. He has done a good 
deal of concert work with Greta Torpa- 
die, the soprano, and made an orchestral 
appearance recently with the Milwaukee 
Symphony. His specialty is opéra 
comique, in which the tenor has been 
actively interested for a number of years. 
For the season of opéra comique given 
for benefit purposes in New York at the 
Princess Theater not long ago, Mr. -Lin- 
den wrote the libretto and music of “Le 
Jardinier,” besides assuming the roles of 
Floria, Monsieur Geréme and Blaisot. 
He stage-managed the production, which 
was exceedingly effective and successful. 
The painting and construction of the 
scenery were also under Mr. Linden’s 
supervision. 


broke out, 


Is Motion Picture Star 


A fair percentage of the tenor’s spare 
time is devoted to motion-picture acting. 
He is connected with the William Fox 
films and played, among others, the part 
of Don José in that company’s recent 
production of “Carmen.” 
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times. At present I am working on a 
little operetta for a cast of two charac- 
ters. It will probably be called ‘The Two 
Servants’ and will be unique in that 
songs will be sung in seven languages.” 
B. R. 


GIVES RECEPTION FOR BOTTA 








Nunzio Vayana Offers Musical Program 
in Honor of Tenor 


In honor of Luca Botta of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Nunzio Vayana 
gave a reception on Sunday afternoon, 
March 5, at his studios on Forty-sixth 
Street near Fifth Avenue. 

A large gathering of invited guests 
heard an impromptu program given by 
Helon Mara, soprano; Harriet McCon- 
nell, contralto, and Frederick Dixon, 
pianist. Miss.Mara, a young lyric so- 
prano, displayed a remarkably beautiful 
light voice, exquisite in quality; she sings 
with unusual technical facility and taste. 
She sang dell’Acqua’s “Vilanelle,” Dag- 
mar Rubner’s “Pierrot,” the “Una Voce” 
aria from Rossini’s “Barber,” Clough- 
Leighter’s “My Lover He Comes on a 
Skee” and a delightful song by Attilio 
Parelli. Hallet Gilberté’s “Ah, Love but 
a Day” and A. Walter Kramer’s “A Noc- 
turne” and “I Shall Awake” gave Miss 
McConnell an opportunity to do some 
artistic singing. Her voice, a rich or- 
gan of big range, sounded full and dra- 
matic in the Gilberté song, while she in- 
terpreted the other two with notably fine 
results. 

Mr. Dixon offered a Chopin waltz, the 
E Major Prelude and the A Flat Ballade. 
He plays with extraordinary dexterity, 
much musical feeling and sense of pro- 
portion. His playing already points 
toward a big career for him if he con- 
tinues along the lines he is now following. 

A. W. K. 





The Representative Paper 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Your paper has been on our reading 
table for these many years. We feel 
distinctly lost without it. Consider it 
“the representative musical journal of 
America.” 

Sincerely, 
J. A. BENDINGER. 

Westerville, Ohio, Feb. 28, 1916. 
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POST-BELLUM MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Much has been said, first and last, of the return to 
sanity and simplicity in musical composition as the pre- 
sumable effect of the war upon musical art. Lucien Mu- 
ratore, the distinguished operatic tenor, sounded the 
note again in a recent interview in MUSICAL AMERICA 
with regard to French opera composers after the war. 

This idea appears to have found very general accept- 
ance, though its truth is not so obvious as it seems on 
the surface. One finds himself asking why the war, why 
any war, should cause the Schénbergs, the Strausses or 
Debussys to feel differently about music from the way 
in which they have felt about it before, or to alter their 
ideals as to what constitutes musical beauty. And also 
one asks why the characteristic novelties of such com- 
posers should be less productive of a popular sensation 
after the war than before. 

Can the war change the artistic psychology of estab- 
lished composers, or the musical psychology of the pub- 
lic? In both instances that psychology has been the 


product of a long and painful evolution. The musical 
mind of to-day has grown as the living things of nature 
grow, until it has a well defined quality and form. How 
shall we say that a war can radically change that quality 
and form? 

Perhaps the modification is expected to take place 
only in new and other composers, and in other and later 
audiences. Such an hypothesis would appear closer to 
the truth. A given generation clings to its ideas with 
peculiar tenacity, while a fresh one readily takes a new 
viewpoint. 

A great factor in the question is the fact that, after 
all, the musical works of the modernists and futurists 
reach but an insignificant part of the whole population. 
If there is anything which will be advanced by the war 
more than another thing, it is democracy, in ideals and 
practice. That trend is already upon us with over- 
whelming force. 

It is therefore more than probable that the great mu- 
sical works of the future will be determined, in nature 
and form, by a new democratic demand. They will be 
conceived to fit new circumstances and to fill new needs, 
covering a much wider range of appeal. 

The composers in fulfilling these new and wider needs 
will have to cast their works in broader forms, of larger 
and simpler outlines. The ultra-refinements of the pres- 
ent will go for naught in these works of larger contour, 
and will simply be dropped as ineffectual and superflu- 
ous. 

It is probable that we are to look for the real cause of 
the anticipated return to greater simplicity not in some 
fancied mystical metamorphosis of musical psychology, 
but simply in the practical requirements of a music 
adapted to new social conditions. 





CURSE OF THE VIOLIN CASE 


Victor Kolar, in a recent interview in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, raised once more the old question of the scorn- 
ful attitude of the “man on the street” to the musician. 
In this instance the figurative phrase may be employed 
literally, for Mr. Kolar was referring to the attitude 
encountered on the highways by a man who was so 
unfortunate as to have to carry a violin case about with 
him. 

The “tolerant contempt” in which Mr. Kolar finds that 
the passer-by holds the knight of the violin case he 
regards as a hurtful influence upon music, productive 
and reproductive, in this country. 

That the mere genus musician, as such, is commonly 
regarded slightingly by the general mind is probably in 
the nature of an eternal truism. But it is doubtful if 
the matter strikes as deeply as Mr. Kolar appears to 
think, and more than doubtful whether this superficial 
attitude represents the regard for music and the musi- 
cian which this same man on the street truly holds 
within his nature. 

The nameless wandering minstrel is a poor fellow, 
and always was, and if a certain charitable tolerance 
has always been accorded him he has always been, as 
well, the recipient of a certain sneaking sympathy, and 
even envy, on the part of the great majority of wretched 
mortals who have neither the ability nor courage to 
throw trade and gain to the winds, and merrily sing or 
fiddle their way through life. 

But when it comes to the real inwardness of the 
regard of the man of the street for music and the musi- 
cian, the matter changes color. When the nameless 
member of the genus minstrel ceases to be such, and is 
known to the man on the street as So-and-so, the great 
violinist whom he heard with unfeigned delight yester- 
day or last week in the concert hall, he is at once as 
unfeignedly his admirer, on the street as on the plat- 
form. 

The truth is, there are so many poor devils of musi- 
cians about that until the man on the street knows that 
a certain musician is something more than that, the 
generic feeling toward the less fortunate ones of his 
kind posseses him. The same man who scorns the 
nameless musician chap, the itinerant knight of the 
violin case, has a fitful intuition, an evanescent half- 
knowledge—perhaps more—that somewhere, somehow, 
music strikes upward into the divine. 

The popular mind can scarcely change so long as the 
proportion of musicians who carry music to its divine 
heights remains so painfully small. But let the people 
discover once the musician who can “strike fire from 
their hearts,” and it is quickly shown of what thin stuff 
the more superficial attitude is composed, and how the 
heart of ordinary humanity warms to him who can give 
it what it never ceases deeply to crave. 





Subscribes for Friend in Japan 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I inclose two subscriptions—one my own and another 
to be sent to a friend of mine—a lady in Tokyo, Japan. 
Your paper is of so very much interest to me that I am 
sure the copies I send to my friends abroad will be 
welcomed. Respectfully, 

Mrs. J. HENDERSON. 





Boulder, Col., Feb. 26, 1916. 
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Gluck and Zimbalist at Home 


Since the arrival on the scene, last summer, of thei: 
little daughter, Marie Virginia, Efrem Zimbalist and 
his wife, Alma Gluck, have been devoting their time to 
the care of their offspring and to enjoying New York’s 
social and musical life. The above picture shows the 
artist-couple. It may not be generally known that Mr. 
Zimbalist is gifted not only as a violinist but as a 
pianist, and as accompanist and singer he and his 
charming wife supply a remarkable example of a truly 
artistic union. 


Martinelli—A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Giovanni Martinelli on March 3. This is the first child 
of the Metropolitan Opera tenor and his wife. She has 
been named Benedetta Lina. 


Cheatham—Kitty Cheatham was the guest of the 
Woman’s Committee of the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
Philadelphia March 3 to hear the second performance 
of the Mahler Symphony, with which she was deeply 
impressed. 


Schumann-Heink—Discussing topics connected with 
domesticity in the New York American, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink delivered herself of these interesting epi- 
grams: “The need to-day is for fewer firefly mothers 
and more fireside mothers.” “Motherhood is the biggest 
thing a woman can undertake.” “When God found he 
couldn’t attend to all the little details of this world he 
made mothers.” 


Rider-Kelsey—Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the emi- 
nent American concert soprano, will be the soloist at 
the concert given by the New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, under the auspices of the Civic Music League 
of Toledo, Ohio, on March 20. On this tour Mme. Rider 
Kelsey will also appear in her own recitals at Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis, besides two smaller cities of 
the Middle West. 


Cavalieri—“I think,” said Mme. Lina Cavalieri in : 
recent discussion with a New York American inter 
viewer of the ideal marriage, “that artists should wed 
only artists. A singer like myself, for example, would 
be very wretched if she were tied to a man incapabl 
of understanding and sharing her love of music. Th: 
ideal match would be with an artist who had ideals. H: 
need not be an artist by profession. But he would hav: 
to love and sympathize with art.” 


Miller—Reed Miller was heard across the continent 
over the long-distance telephone at the Mendelssoh: 
Glee Club dinner in New York with the members of 
the Ellis Club of Los Angeles at the other end of th« 
line. He recently received a post-card from Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, the composer, in which he says 
“Your ‘Drummer Boy Song’ sounded bully last night, 


over 3000 miles. Wasn’t the stunt thrilling? We could 
hear every note, and the piano, too.” 
de Tréville—Yvonne de Tréville is using Shake 


spearean numbers in many of the programs of he! 
costume song recitals this spring, singing some of thé 
seventeenth and eighteenth century settings in the first 
part; the Mad Scene from “Hamlet,” by Thomas, in the 
second part, and the Waltz Song from “Romeo et 
Juliet,” by Gounod. As she has appeared so often in 
these latter operas in European opera houses, her 
interpretations are particularly interesting. 
Grainger—Percy Grainger broke into the ranks of the 
speechmakers at his recent concert appearance at Ham- 
ilton (Ont.) College, saying: “I cannot tell you what a 
joy it is to me to hear Mr. Carey conduct your glorious 
‘Elgar Choir’ to-night. Asan Australian, I am naturally 
particularly interested to hear the works of Canadian 
composers. Of course, Clarence Lucas is famous 
throughout the whole English-speaking musical world, 
but perhaps you do not all know that R. Nathaniel Dett 
is also a Canadian. He is head of the music at Hampton 
Institute, Virginia, and is doing magnificent work.” 
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WON ST UU NEENAH 


ND still they come—the instances of 
musical uplift among the social 
climbers. Ivan Narodny writes us that 
he was a guest at an exclusive New 
York club, where a prominent flute solo- 
jst played music from “Madama Butter- 
fy” and “Bohéme.” In front of Mr. 
Narodny sat two society women who 
commented thus on the music: 


know it, but | 


“What was the piece—l 
cannot place it?’’ 


“Well, | guess, it was—well, it’s hard to 
remember all the foreign names—it was 
something symphonic—you know what | 


mean,” replied the other, fanning herself. 
“Yes, symphonic—that’s it, exactly, it was 
symphonic. Why, of course, it was sym- 
»honic.”’ 
j "What is the name of the instrument, now 
| just miss the word? | have a bad memory 
for names anyhow.’”’ 
“The instrument—! must tell you | don’t 
know. You know, | have lived most of the 
time abroad and do not take an active part 
in New York affairs,’’ retorted the jewelled 
jady to the other. 

“We keep our opera box, and | suppose we 
Be a lot—perhaps fifteen to eighteen thou- 


sand a year on music—but | don’t go into 


details at all. It’s no use.’’ 
“Why, of course, you cannot keep up with 
everything in a city like New York.’’ 

La * * 
First Musician—Don’t you think Miss 
Nhriekit’s voice lacks warmth? 
Second Musician—I do; but _ there 
seems to be a lot of hot air about her 
upper register!—“Town Topics.” 

* * * 


A well-known baritone was accosted 
it his club by a young friend who was 
‘courting a New York girl. Said the 
friend: 

“Your recital last night was a great 
ielp to me.” 

“T didn’t see you there.” 

“Oh, I wasn’t there.” 

“Well, what do you mean by telling 
née my recital was a great help to you, 
ind you weren’t present?” 

“Oh, I bought tickets for my girl’s 
father and mother, and they both went.” 
* * * 


Some definitions from Louis C. Elson’s 
lictionary in the Musical Observer. 


FINE. A word that the composer puts at 
he close of his work to show his opinion 
{ 

MELOpy. Something that was once used in 


nusical composition. It is very long since it 
as been employed, and modern composers 
ret along very comfortably without it, even 
f their auditors do not. 
Kry. This once meant a definite progres- 
kion in a fixed tonality. It is not used at 
resent and we feel that we ought to apolo- 
prize for introducing it into a modern diction- 
ry. At present the only rule to follow is not 
) have the signature represent the key that 
you are playing in. Also do not remain in 
ne key during an entire measure. Wagner 
illed the free mingling of keys “swimming 
a sea of tone,’’ but unfortunately many of 
e moderns have drowned in it. 
MELODRAMA. This is a peculiar combina- 
yn of the speaking voice against a musical 
ickground. One can get the best idea of 
t by attending a performance at the Metro- 
olitan Opera, in New York, on a society 
ght, and listening to the conversation in the 
oxes. 

* x * 


Some actual answers of English chil- 
lren to music queries are given by Fran- 
esco Berger in the Musical Opinion. 
or example, these: 


Q. Do you know what the word “tonic” 
eans? 

A. It’s what they give to babies to 
rengthen their lungs, but I never heard 


it in music. 
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Q. What is meant by “modulation” ? 

A. Imitate Paderoosky, take him for your 
model. . : 

Q. What is an “augmented interval’? 


A. The long waits between the acts at 
the theater. : ; 
Q. Do you know what “playing with ex- 


pression” means? 

A. Oh, yes, but Pa doesn’t care for too 
much of it; he says it gives him indigestion. 
* + 3s 

Louis Persinger sends us a yarn told 
by Ossip Gabrilowitsch at a San Fran- 
cisco dinner. It seems that a New York 
singer giving a recital last summer at 
one of the fashionable Maine resorts in- 
cluded Schumann’s “Two Grenadiers” on 
his program. This is how Mr. Gabril- 
owitsch describes the sequel to this act: 

He was horrified afterwards to hear that 
the audience’s sense of strict neutrality had 
been very much shocked at his daring to 
inject “Die Wacht am Rhein” into the song! 
it seemed a bit queer to him that such a 
supposedly cultured audience should mistake 
“Die Wacht am Rhein”’ for ‘‘La Marseillaise.”’ 

However, he was to sing the ‘‘Two Grena- 
diers” again, at another resort, and this time 
he first explained to his listeners that the 
martial sounds issuing from the song were 
not the ‘‘Wacht am Rhein,’’ but France’s own 
‘‘Marseillaise.”” And the accompanist played 
the fragment. The baritone also told his 
audience that he would sing the words of the 
song as they were originally written, in Ger- 
man, although he assured them again that 
the text had nothing to do with the war. 

At the close of the recital a very dressy, 
fussy little lady approached the recitalist and, 
after patronizingly congratulating the singer, 
declared, “‘Well, | heard you tell us that it 
was ‘La Marseillaise’ you were singing, but 
just the same_it seemed to me that you sang 
an awful lot about the Kaiser in that song!’’ 


* * + 

“There’s no pleasing some people,” said 
the janitor. 

“What's the trouble?” 

“A family upstairs telephones me that 
they were trying to play ‘The Anvil 
Chorus’ on the phonograph, and wouldn’t 
I please regulate the knocking of the ra- 
diator so as to keep in time with the 
music.”—Washington “Star.” 

* * * 

Ernest H. Cosby, the Richmond local 
manager, informs us of the time when he 
took Harold Bauer sightseeing in the Vir- 
ginia city. In the course of the conversa- 
tion Mr. Cosby once addressed the pianist 
as “Bauer,” apologizing for his indiscre- 
tion with the remark: 

“I beg pardon, but you know that is 
one of the penalties of greatness. We 
would not think of calling Shakespeare 
‘Mr.’ Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Bauer retorted: “Yes, but don’t 
you think they called him ‘Mr.’ when he 
was living?” 

.e * @ 

W. C. Budge sends us this quip from a 

local paper gleaned while on tour: 


“Did you enjoy the symphony concert?” 
“Not a bit. A girl right in front of me 
was dressed so loud | couldn't hear any of 


the soft music.” 
x x & 


We are told by Eugene Woodhams that 
a teacher of public school music in a 
Western state normal school had given a 
lecture on the opera of “Tannhduser” to 
the one-year class, requesting the stu- 
dents to take notes on the lecture. While 
looking over the papers afterward she 
found the following sentence: 

“Miss A gave an interesting talk 
this morning about a man by the name of 
Tom Houser.” 
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STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literature, describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind.: Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va ; and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 
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Nothing could be more 








NEW POST FOR RASELY 


Boston Tenor to Transfer Activities to 
New York 

BosToNn, Feb. 28.—George Rasely, the 

accomplished young tenor, who for the 

last four years has filled the station of 

tenor soloist at the Old South Church, 
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George Rasely, Prominent as Church, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor 


has resigned to accept a similar place in 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New 
York. 

Although still a young singer, Mr. 
Rasely has made a brilliant success, hav- 
ing made remarkable progress in a short 
time. Born in St. Louis, he came to New 
England at an early age and has done 
all of his musical studying here. Lat- 
terly he has spent four years in coach- 
ing with the noted Emil Mollenhauer, 
and has received invaluable aid and ex- 
perience in his work with Henry Wry, 
the present organist at the Old South 
Church. 

Mr. Rasely’s tenor is a brilliant, reso- 
nant organ, which he handles with dis- 
crimination and taste. His artistic sing- 


ing has become well known throughout 
New England and New York State, and 
he is a great favorite with the oratorio 
and orchestra conductors in this section. 


W. H. L. 





Choral Society of Athens (Ohio) College 
Presents “Messiah” 


ATHENS, OHIO, Feb. 26.—Under the 
leadership of Dr. Alexander S. Thomp- 
son, the Choral Society of the Ohio Uni- 
versity College of Music sang the Handel 
“Messiah” on Thursday evening, Feb. 17, 
before a large audience in the college 
auditorium. The excellent work of the 
chorus was enhanced by solos of much 
merit, sung by Lucile Coombs, soprano; 
Helen Falloon and Mrs. Clara D. Thomp- 
son, contraltos; F. Carroll McMahon, 
tenor, and Stanley M. Hastings, bass. 
Violet Patterson and Allen R. Kresge 
were the pianists. 


Louise Mertens Soloist in New Jersey 
Concert 


Louise Mertens, contralto, was one of 
the soloists at a concert given in the 
Town Hall, Guttenberg, N. J., Feb. 28. 
The other artists were May Reddick 
Prima, soprano, and the Sittig Trio. 
Miss Mertens sang “O Don Fatale” from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and a group of 
songs by Stickles and Sans-Souci. She 
also sang two duets with Mrs. Prima, the 
“Stabat Mater” of Rossini and Schu- 
bert’s Serenade. Miss Mertens was in 
especially good voice and her work was 
characterized by particularly artistic 
interpretation. 


Appreciated by Students in Paris 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

In renewing my subscription to Mvu- 
SICAL AMERICA I feel it to be my duty 
to express my profound appreciation for 
what the paper and its message have 
meant to me for a number of years. 
Many times in Paris I have waited my 
turn with other students hungry to de- 
vour its contents. 

I can imagine the wail that would go 
up all over the world if MusIcCAL AMER- 
ICA, by some mishap, should suspend its 
publication. 

Faithfully yours, 
C. WINFIELD RICHMOND. 

Bangor, Me., Feb. 3, 1916. 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA - 








O-DAY the sinew of Cincinnati’s 

“music is represented by its orches- 
tra. Headed by an exacting and dis- 
criminating conductor of rare caliber, 
Dr. Ernst Kunwald, the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra has taken prodigious 
strides, and may justly be ranged among 
the very foremost of America’s sym- 
phonic bodies. Whereas some native 
orchestras have experienced financial 
straits because of a lack of local ma- 


terial support, the Cincinnati organiza-" 


tion has steadily secured a firmer finan- 
cial foundation. This may be attributed 
to the orchestra, which by its good work 
has done much to make the city a genu- 
inely music-loving community. 

In 1914 the orchestra increased its 
prestige as well as its value to the city 
by furnishing for the first time the in- 
strumental support for the Cincinnati 
Festival. These biennial festivals, orig- 
inated in 1873, are generally conceded 
to be the most notable of the recurring 
musical events in the United States. 
That the Cincinnati Symphony should 
have been selected to participate is sig- 
nificant of the increase in stature which 
late years have seen the organization 
take on. 

One of the most splendid pages in the 
orchestra’s history has written large 
upon it the name of Martha Cora Dow, 
one of Cincinnati’s wealthiest women 
and most liberal philanthropists, who, 
by her will, which was made public in 
October, 1915, left to the orchestra a 
magnificent endowment amounting to 
more than $700,000. The endowment 
came as the expression, on the part of 
Miss Dow, of her appreciation of the 
importance of the orchestra to the city, 
and of her conviction of the necessity of 
supporting it. Just what the institution 
does mean to the Middle West and to the 
musical development of the entire coun- 
try, only those who have labored to de- 
velop and promote its efficiency can fully 
comprehend. The endowment went a 
long way toward reinforcing the orches- 
tra’s financial resources. 

It was over 100 years ago that the 
citizens of Cincinnati established a 
choral organization. The step possesses 
significance inasmuch as it marks the 
first material manifestation of that love 
for music which has long been instinct 
with Cincinnati’s people. 

From that time until the inception of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, in 
1895, the progressive spirit which ani- 
mated these pioneers resulted in the for- 
mation of the Handel, the Harmonical 
and the Apollonian Societies, which, in 
turn, were the forerunners of a number 
of musical clubs, many of which have 
contributed to the development of music 
in Cincinnati. The first Sangerfest ever 
held in the Middle West was given in the 
old Armory Hall, in that city, in 1842. 
An important factor in the molding of 
Cincinnati’s musical taste was Theodore 
Thomas, who spent there the years of his 
greatest activity. Among other things, 
he directed the first of the Cincinnati 
Music Festivals. 

The first complete series of symphony 
concerts by a regular Symphony Or- 
chestra in the city, was that given under 
the auspices of the Cincinnati Orchestra 
Association Company in 1895. For some 
years previous, an orchestra of forty 
musicians, under the direction of Michael 
Brand, had been giving concerts in Cin- 
cinnati, and it was this group which 
served as a nucleus for the symphony 
organization of later years. The con- 
certs of the first season were conducted 
by Frank Van der Stucken. 


Originators of the Idea 


Symphony concerts in Cincinnati were 
the idea of Helen Sparrman, honorary 
president of the Ladies’ Musical Club, 
and she, with Emma Roedter, the club’s 
president, Mrs. W. H. Taft, its secretary, 
and a group of enthusiastic women, 
were the moving spirits of the company 
which was subsequently formed to give 
these concerts. The Association com- 
prised a board of fifteen women, the 
orchestra numbered forty-eight men, and 
ten pairs of concerts, on Friday after- 
noons and Saturday evenings, were given 
in Music Hall. 

The following year the orchestra’s 
membership was enlarged to seventy, but 
in 1897-98 the number was reduced by 
ten and remained at the sixty mark for 
several years. The guarantee fund for 
$15,000, but as 
the circle of its 


the first year was onl 
the orchestra grew an 





influence widened, more money was 
needed, and the fund has been annually 
increased. The Cincinnati Symphony 
has had three presidents—Mrs. William 
H. Taft, the first, who retained the of- 
fice until Judge Taft was appointed Gov- 
ernor of the Philippines, in 1900; Mrs. 
Christian R. Holmes, who held the office 
for thirteen years, resigning it on ac- 
count of poor health, and Mrs. Charles 
P. Taft, the present occupant, who has 
carried on the good work, steadily in- 
creasing and refining the ranks. 


Reconstruction Period 


During the seasons of 1907-08 and 
1908-09, the orchestra was disbanded be- 
cause of labor disagreements. Symphony 
orchestras from other large cities sup- 
plied the concerts during the first of 
these years; during the second none was 
given, but the board of directors of the 
association engaged actively in work to- 
ward securing a_ sufficient guarantee 
fund to found a new orchestra on a per- 
manent basis. In the spring of 1909, 
a yearly guarantee of $50,000 for a 
period of five years had been secured, 
and Leopold Stokowski was engaged as 
conductor. In November of that year 
was resumed the former series of ten 
pairs of symphony concerts. 


The following season six popular con- 
certs were added to the series, while in 
the year following that the number of 
symphony concerts was increased to 
twelve pairs, besides the six popular 
concerts. In 1913-14, the number of 
popular concerts was increased to eight, 
and the next season the symphony series 
was enlarged to sixteen pairs of con- 
certs, with a popular series of ten. In 
the spring of 1912 Mr. Stokowski re- 
pln and Dr. Ernst Kunwald, associ- 
ate director with Nikisch of the Berlin 
Philharmonic, was secured for the posi- 
tion, which he now occupies. 

During the very first season, the con- 
certs were held in Pike’s Opera House, 
but were transferred to usic Hall, 
where they were given until January, 
1911. In 1910 Mrs. Thomas J. Emer 
had begun the construction of a_build- 
ing for the uses of the Ohio Mechanics’ 
Institute, the auditorium of which, since 
the completion of the building, has been 
used by the orchestra for its concerts. 
The Cincinnati organization is a monu- 
ment to the women composing its board 
of directors, to whose indefatigable 
labors and persistence the city owes its 
orchestra. 

The orchestra’s principal players are 
noted in their separate fields. Emil 
Heermann, its concertmaster since 1910, 
is the son of Hugo Heermann, the fam- 
ous violinist. He was born and edu- 
cated abroad. He has been highly 

raised. Julius Sturm, the first ’cellist, 
is American born, but lived most of his 
early life and received his education 
abroad. He studied with the most cele- 
brated contemporary masters of his in- 






A. Hase, the first double-bass 


strument. 
player, came from Leipsic to the Phila- 


delphia Orchestra. Later he was se- 
cured by the Chicago Symphony, where 
he remained for four years, accepting 
his present position seven years ago 
Nikolas Kouloukis, first flautist, occupied 
a similar post with the Kouzertverei: 
in Miinchen, and taught for two year: 
prior to his coming to Cincinnati, ir 
1914. Albert De Busscher, first oboe 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire; wa: 
first oboe in Cologne and other orches 
tras. Mr. De Busscher was brought t: 
America by Frank Van der Stucken. H: 
is conceded to be one of the finest oboe 
ists in America. Joseph Elliott, firs 
clarinet, studied with Selmer. He is on. 
of the veterans of the Cincinnati organ 
ization. His playing is characterized bh, 
. beauty of tone and exceptional shading 
Gaston Duhamel, first bassoon, took firs 
prize at the Paris Conservatory in 1895 
He was with the Colonne Orchestra i; 
Paris, and has been with the Cincinnat 

Orchestra for fifteen years. Gustav A 

brecht, first horn, is a product of th 
Vienna Conservatory. He first becam. 
known as first horn of the Metropolita: 
Opera Orchestra, and has been a value: 
member of the Cincinnati Orchestra fo: 
the major part of the last decade. Ferdi 
Weiss, first trumpet, is America) 
trained, and has achieved a reputatio: 
as a possessor of faultless technique an: 
a beautiful tone. Karl Kohlmann, firs: 
trombone, studied in Weimar, and occu 
pied the post of first trombone in man: 
of the leading orchestras abroad. He i 

recognized as one of the foremost ex 
ponents of his instrument. 





MACMILLEN-HARRISON 
RECITAL IN ROCHESTER 


Violinist and ’Cellist in Admirable Per- 
formance—Mme. Matzenauer Unavoid- 
ably Absent—Leginska Recital 


RocHESTER, N. Y., March 2.—Mme. 
Matzenauer, the Metropolitan contralto, 
and Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, were 
booked to appear in a concert of 
the Tuesday Musicale Evening Series 
at Convention Hall, Feb. 24, but 
Mme. Matzenauer was indisposed and 
consequently unable to appear. _ In- 
stead Francis Macmillen, violinist, who 
had created a highly favorable impres- 
sion as soloist at one of the concerts of 
the Tuesday Musicale Evening Series 
earlier in the winter, was heard. Some 
few minutes after the concert was sched- 
uled to begin, it was announced from the 
stage that, owing to a misunderstanding, 
Miss Harrison also would not appear, 
and that Mr. Macmillen would play the 
entire program. There was then a long 
wait, which put the audience in a most 
unfortunate mood to hear beautiful mu- 
sic, but which finally terminated a few 
minutes before nine o’clock with the ap- 
pearance of Miss Harrison, much to the 
astonishment of the audience. She was 
most cordially greeted, however, as her 
delightful playing had been much en- 
joyed in one of the Ellis concerts here 
about three months ago. 

Miss Harrison’s opening number, So- 
nata in F Major, by Richard Strauss, was 
beautifully played and she was well sup- 
ported at the piano by John Warner, a lo- 
cal accompanist. Mr. Macmillen was given 
a warm welcome and his brilliant play- 
ing drew many encores. It was interest- 
ing to hear two artists of such fine cal- 
ibre. But the overheated hall, the long 
wait and the hard seats tired the audi- 
ence and there were many departures be- 
tween numbers. 

On Tuesday morning, Feb. 29, Ethel 
Leginska, pianist, played in a Tuesday 
Musicale recital at the Regent Theater, 
and made a very deep impression with 
her masterly performance. Although all 
her numbers were noteworthy for their 
fine interpretation, the Bach-Busoni Or- 
gan Toccata (No. 2, in D minor), with 
which Miss Leginska opened her program, 
was remarkable for the organ-like qual- 
ity and volume of tone which she drew 
from the piano. During the first move- 
ment of the MacDowell “Keltic” Sonata, 
the pianist injured one of her fingers and 
was forced to omit the remainder of the 
sonata. The program included also a 
Beethoven Rondo, four Chopin, two 
Leschetizky and three Liszt compositions, 

M. E. W. 








New York Recital of Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, comprising Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violin; Mme. Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, piano, and Willem Durieux, ’cello, 
is to give its annual New York concert 
at the Harris Theater on the afternoon 
of Sunday, March 26. This organization, 
which is to-day one of the best of Amer- 
ican chamber music ensembles, will offer 
Rubin Goldmark’s Trio in D Minor, Op. 
1, and Smetana’s Trio in G Minor, Op. 
15. Mr. and Mrs. Tollefsen also join in 


Haydn’s F Major Sonata for violin and 
piano, which is rarely heard. The trio 
is under the management of Maurice 
and Gordon Fulcher of Chicago, and will 
make an extensive tour under their di- 
rection next season. 





Canadian Tenor Heard in Audition at 
Ricordi Rooms 


Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, of To- 
ronto, widely known in Canada as an 
oratorio and concert tenor, visited New 
York last week. On Wednesday after- 
noon, March 1, he was heard in a private 
audition for invited guests in the music 
rooms of G. Ricordi & Co., the music pub- 
lishers. Mr. Hollinshead sang the air, 
“Onaway Awake, Beloved,” from Cole- 
ridge-Taylor’s “Hiawatha” thrillingly, 


with a plentitude of vocal resource and 
admirable diction. He has a pure high 
voice, lyric in quality and possesses tru: 
oratorio style. Harry T. Burleigh, the 
composer, presided at the piano for hin 
most efficiently. Mr. Hollinshead wi! 
probably enter the American concert fiel(! 
next fall, and locate in New York City. 


Havrah Hubbard Gives Talk on Opera 
for Worcester Club Women 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 17.—Havra! 
Hubbard delighted an audience of mor: 
than 200 persons, at the Worcester Won: 
an’s club house yesterday afternoon, 
with a talk on opera, and the interpreta 
tion of two operas: “The Love of Three 
Kings,” Montemezzi, and Wolf-Ferrari’s 
“Secret of Suzanne.” He was assisted 
by Wells Weston, pianist. 
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THE SUN: 
SYBIL VANE’S DEBUT 


Welsh Soprano Proves to Be Inter- 
esting Artist. 


Sybil Vane, a Welsh soprano, made her 
American debut in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
yesterday afternoon. Her program was 
planned to exhibit her skill in the delivery of 
an interesting range of music, in nearly all of 
which she showed herself to be an artist of ex- 
cellent quality. In the first number, Bach’s 
‘‘My heart ever faithful,’’ she was not at her 


best. She seemed to be nervous and not in 


command of her breath. 


But the encouragement of hearty applause 
enabled her to reach her level with the next 
number, Haydn’s ‘‘With verdure clad.’’ With 
an excerpt from the second act of ‘‘Madama 


Butterfly’’ which followed she disclosed another 
side of her art and satisfied her hearers that 
she was a singer of unusual merit. 

Miss Vane is a little woman with a big 
voice, one of uncommon power and volume 
when considered in relation to its high range 
and its facility in colorature. It is a beautiful 
voice and well trained. Miss Vane sang the 
Haydn air with fine finish and with a beautiful 
command of the best features of the English 
oratorio style. 

When she turned to the Puccini music she re- 
vealed the fact that she was a vocalist who 
could sing with a vibrato or not at will. Most 
singers are victims, not masters, of the vibrato. 
In the Haydn air Miss Vane sang without it; 
but in the Puccini music she used it for the 
legitimate purposes of dramatic expression. 
Her delivery of the utterance of Cio-Cio-San 
had genuine emotional eloquence and true mu- 
sical beauty. This young woman should be at 
home in both opera and oratorio. 

Her debut was entirely successful and she 
will undoubtedly be heard again. 





THE TRIBUNE: 


MISS VANE SINGS WELL. 
Young Soprano from Covent Gar- 
den Pleases Big Audience. 
Miss Sybil Vane, a young soprano well known 
in England, and a member of the opera at 
Covent Garden, made her first public appear- 
ance in New York yesterday afternoon in 
Aeolian Hall, and proved herself to be a 

singer of far more than ordinary merit. 

Miss Vane’s voice is one of great freshness 
and charm, she is well schooled in operatic 
song, she possesses temperament, humor, and 
is-the mistress of a remarkably clear diction. 
Her singing of Puccini’s ‘‘Un bel di’’ was ex- 
cellently done—dquite as well as we are accus- 
tomed to hear it at the Metropolitan. Finely, 





Management: 


What the New York TRIBUNE and SUN say about the SENSATIONAL DEBUT of 


The Young Welsh Prima Donna Soprano 
at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Feb. 23rd 


Daniel Mayer, Biltmore Hotel, New York 


VANE 











Photo White Studio, N. Y. 


too, did she sing Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Adieu 
Fortts,’’ while she gave the Irish and Scotch 
songs with rare humor and delightful diction. 
In Gounod’s ‘‘Ave Maria’’ she was less success- 
ful, as there were breaks in her phrasing and 
unevenness in her tones. Miss Vane is one 
of the most promising newcomers we have heard 
this season. The large audience applauded 
her rapturously. 
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| FLONZALEYS LEARN ART OF “RED CAP” ON TEXAS TOUR 
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On the Left: 


Quartet, on their tour of Texas cities. 
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Alfred Pochon Discussing the War with an Old Texas “Mammy.” 
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Station 
OME interesting experiences have been met by the members of the Flonzaley 


During one stop an aged negress, 


eighty-two years old, stopped Alfred Pochon, the Flonzaley second violin, to say: 
“I am glad to see some one who comes from the fighting country; I just want to 
ask if there is any use in killing so many men.” 
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Ugo Ara and Adolfo Betti Acting as “Red Caps” at the Georgetown 
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A unique experience of Ugo Ara and Adolfo Betti took place at Georgetown, 


when the artists learned to play ‘ 


‘red cap” for themselves. 


Evidently the George- 


town station was not so well supplied with depot baggage porters as the Grand 
Central and, as a consequence, the Flonzaley artists helped themselves to a truck 
and transported their instruments, suit cases and music stands to the point on 
the platform where the Pullman was to stop. 





WARM WELCOME FOR MARISKA ALDRICH 





Singer Gives New York Recital 
After Long Absence—Her 
Artistic Interpretations 


Mariska Aldrich, formerly of the Man. 
hattan and Metropolitan Opera houses, 
reappeared before a New York audience 
after a long absence, at the Princess 
Theater last Sunday evening. The 
stately mezzo-contralto must indeed have 
been gratified at the cordial reception 
tendered her. Her audience was highly 
distinguished. Caruso, Julia Culp and 
Dr. Marafioti occupied one of the stage 
boxes. Mme. Aldrich was an imposing 
figure in a yellow gown of Grecian cut, 


golden sandals, and a coronet of gilded 
laurel leaves. Her program was exceed- 
ingly well-planned as follows: 


“Am Grabe Anselmos,” “Gretchen am Spin- 


nrad,” ‘“Lachen und Weinen,” Schubert; 
“Gebet,” “Lied von Winde,” Hugo Wolf; 
“Plaisir d’Amour,” Martini; “Les Elfes,” 
Godard; “Bon Jour Suzanne,’ Pessard; Rus- 


sian Folk-Song, Dargomischsky ; Three Hun- 


garian Songs; “How Do I Love Thee,” H. 
Hadley; “Blind,” Paul Tietjens; “An Ex- 
planation,” Coleridge-Taylor; “The Sleep 
That Flits on Baby’s Eyes,’ Carpenter; 
“Cry of Rachel,’ Turner Salter. 

The interpretative side of Mme. 


Aldrich’s art is more worthy of praise 
than the purely vocal, although her voice 
has sufficient power and resonance and 
has gained considerably in compass. But 
when an artist can make her work as 
interesting as Mme. Aldrich succeeds in 
doing, vocal shortcomings fall by the 
wayside. Her fine dramatic expression 
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LAETA HARTLEY 


Success as Soloist with Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Three 
Appearances This Season. 


“She possesses a wonderful mastery of 


Pianist 


Worcester, Mass. 


her art, combining brilliant technique 
with individuality in expression.”’ 
Worcester Daily Telegram, Dec. 8, 1915. 


Providence, R. I. 


‘‘Her entire performance was marked by a 
superb ease of accomplishment which 
at once stamped her as a piano virtuoso 
of the first rank. Apparently unlimited 
power in reserve, complete sympathy 
with the aim of the composer and a 
delight in her work which goes out 
to the audience and spreads its influence 
among her hearers are characteristics of this 





artist.’’—-Evening Times, Pawtucket, R. I., Nov. 
24, 1915. 

Hartford, Conn. 
‘‘Miss Hartley played the concerto with verve 
and apparent conviction,” 

—Hartford Daily Times, Dec. 13, 1915 
Management: Walter Anderson, 171 West 
57th St., New York 
Personal Address: 740 West End Ave., 
New York 


Mason and Hamlin Piano. 








served her well in Hugo Wolf’s “Gebet,” 
“Am Grabe Anselmos” of Schubert and 
Mary Turner Salter’s “Cry of Rachel.” 
Pessard’s “Bon Jour Suzanne,” “An Ex- 
planation” of Coleridge- Taylor and Car- 
penter’ s “The Sleep That Flits in Baby’s 
Eyes” were sung with an archness and 
charm worthy of Yvette Guilbert. 

It was not until the group containing 
one Russian and three Hungarian folk 
songs that Mme. Aldrich came into her 
own, however. The plaintive, doleful 
Russian note was perfectly sounded in 
the Dargomischsky’s song, while the 
melancholy Magyar melodies, sung with 
deep feeling and understanding, were of 
the sort that bring tears to one’s eyes. 
Two of the “lassan” songs were followed 
by a “csardas,” sung with proper fire and 
abandon. In the absence of the cym- 
balom player, Maurice Eisner imitated 
the characteristic Hungarian instrument 
on the piano. Mr. Eisner was a sym- 
pathetic and capable accompanist. 

H. B. 





HUSS NEWBURGH RECITAL 





Pianist Wins Great Success in Program 
of Romantic Period 


Henry Holden Huss gave an extremely 
successful and artistic piano recital and 
lecture on “The Romantic Period in Mu- 
sic,” under the auspices of the Matinée 
Musicale of Beacon-on-Hudson, at New- 
burgh, N. Y., on Wednesday afternoon, 
Feb. 16. Mr. Huss was in unusually 
good form and played a program of com- 
positions by Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann and Chopin with subtle poetry 
and brilliant technique. Two of the most 
successful numbers on the program were 


the Schumann Novellette, Op. 21, and 
Chopin’s A Flat Ballade. Mr. Huss was 
obliged to give several encores. His 


characterizations of the different com- 
posers were enlivened by flashes of hu- 
mor, and showed real insight into the 
traits peculiar to each one. The audi- 


ence was large and enthusiastic. The 
program was as follows: 

Mendelsohn, Two Songs Without Words in 
F and C; Schubert, Menuet in B Minor, Op. 
98 and Impromptu in A Flat, Op. 142; Schu- 
mann, Novellette in E, Op. 21, Romanza in F 
Sharp, Op. 28; Chopin, Two preludes in G 
Minor and A Major (Huss paraphrase), 





~ izurka in F Sharp Minor, Etude in A Flat, 

yp. 25, Valse in E Minor, Nocturne in G 
pf Op. 37, No. 2, Ballade in A F lat, Op. 
et. 





A well arranged concert was given 
Friday night at the German Lutheran 
Church, Schenectady, N. Y., by the 
Young People’s Quartet, comprising Carl 
Ossenfort, Walter Ossenfort, Henry Os- 
senfort and Albert Unger. Christian V. 
Kuehn, violinist, assisted. Paul Engle- 
man was accompanist. 
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PRINCETON WINS 
CHORAL CONTEST 


Honorable Mention in Collegiate 
Competition Goes to 
Penn State 


It was the two new entries which cap- 
tured the honors in the third Intercol- 
legiate Glee Club Contest at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on March 4, the first 
prize being won by Princeton and honor- 
able mention going to Pennsylvania 
State College. The judges were Victor 
Herbert, Louis Koemmenich and John 
Hyatt Brewer. In announcing the re- 
sult, Mr. Brewer said that the six clubs 
had done excellent work in the test song, 
MacDowell’s difficult “War Song,” but 


that the judges recommended that the 
colleges choose better compositions for 
the lighter number. 


In the “War Song” test, Princeton’s 
club, under the leadership of C. L. Hey- 
niger, ’16, showed the good results of its 
coaching by Charles E. Burnham, and it 
clinched its victory with its singing of 
the beautiful Princeton “Steps Song,” 
by Ernest Carter, ’88, the composer, who 
was formerly a member of the Princeton 
faculty as Lecturer on Music. Penn 
State showed a well rounded tone and 
vigorous attack. The flatting of Har- 
vard’s first tenors marred its other- 
wise excellent showing. Dartmouth was 
another college which did particularly 
fine work, the other entries being Co- 
lumbia and Pennsylvania. 

Columbia presented its own “stunt” 
man, Ray Perkins, who proved a future 
Irving Berlin in his pianologue. The 
University Glee Club of New York of- 
fered an able soloist in Albert Wieder- 
hold, baritone, and it also sang four 
numbers under Arthur D. Woodruff’s 
direction, which were exemplars of su- 
perb male chorus singing. All the clubs 
joined, under Mr. Woodruff’s leadership 
and with William Janaushek at the 
organ, in an impressive performance of 
Kremser’s “Hymn of Thanksgiving.” 


K. S. C. 


LOS ANGELES PLANS 
NEW CONCERT HALL 


Fund Started by $50,000 Gift— 
May Raise Half Million 
for Project 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 28.—At the 
Alexandria Hotel this afternoon there as- 
sembled a number of wealthy guests at 
a luncheon given by Mrs. A. C. Bilicke, 
at which there was launched a tentative 
plan for erecting an auditorium for the 
symphony orchestra concerts, and, pos- 
sibly, for other musical activities. 

Those who took part in this prelimin- 
ary conference included: 

Dr. Norman Bridge, Stoddard Jess, W. I. 
Hollingsworth, R. A. Rowan, Maurice Hell- 
man A. J. Waters, W. J. Dodd, Louis F. 


Cole, G. Allan Hancock, J. T. Fitzgerald, 
Adolph Tandler, Mrs. Irving Ingraham, Mrs. 


" 


CT TT 


Dean Mason, Mrs. Walter Raymond, Mrs. |} 
R. Blacker. 

Dr. Bridge, who is the president . 
the Symphony Association, announc 
that one person, whose name is withhe 
at present, has offered a $50,000 donati: 
to start the building fund and vario: 
additions were made to it at tl 
luncheon. 

It is undecided whether the buildir 
will house only the orchestra or wheth 
a larger fund will be raised and add 
tional stories erected for studios an 
small halls. The business men of th 
gathering seemed to favor the latt: 
plan. 

If the building is confined to accon 
modations for symphony orchestra co) 
certs, $350,000 will suffice, but it will b 
necessary to raise a million dollars 
the building is to be large enough to pa 
its way by the rental of small halls an 
studios. 

The matter of site for the buildin 
was turned over to a committee com 
posed of Messrs. Rowan, Hancock, Hel! 
man and Mrs. Ingraham. 
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Soldatenlied’) bespeak 


‘Miss Roberts has a warm, beautiful contralto voice. 
the Secchi ‘Lungi dal caro bene’ with fine style. There were light 
ness and charm in Durante’s ‘Danza,’ and the Schumann ‘Soldaten- 

lied’ was delivered with humor touched with intelligence.’’—Chicago 


*“Miss Roberts disclosed a contralto voice of more than ordinary 


She sang the two Italian airs with considerable richness of 
tone and with the expressiveness that enhances the richness of fine 
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EMMA ROBERTS 


CONTRALTO 


Chicago and Boston Acclaim Miss Roberts as a Recitalist of the First Order 


CHICAGO, FEB. 8, 1916 

| “Miss Roberts is richly dowered vocally, in that her tone is of 
luscious natural timbre, with a wealth of color. 

| were marked with good taste; her enunciation 
sense of dramatic point (witness Schumann’s ‘ 


BOSTON, FEB. 12, 1916 
“Miss Roberts has everything in the way of vocal equipment neces 
sary for a recital artist. 
a credit both to those who have disciplined her voice and to those 
who have taught her the repertory.”,—Christian Science Monitor. 


Her jnterpretations 
her legato, and her 


She gave ¥ 


Boston Globe. 


“Few of the younger singers display more intelligence in the revela- 
tion of excellent training. i i 
nature, songs that make an immediate and frank appeal to the emo- 
tions, still Miss Roberts is not deficient in sense of humer or limited 
in the art of coloring tone effectively.”,—Boston Herald. 


Oratorio or 





: Miss Roberts showed again a fine-fibred, expressive voice 
intense feeling and a clear purpose in the expression of it. Her sing- 
ing of the Rachmaninoff song would have been worth the recital.”— 








She is fortunate in her training and she is 
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Admirably suited to songs of a dramatic 
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FOURTEEN YEARS WITH LESCHETIZKY 





| By HARRIETTE BROWER 


Ethel Newcomb, American Pianist, Recounts Experiences as 
Pupil and as Assistant—The Master’s Helpfulness and 
Kindliness—Effect of Environment Upon the Pianist’s Per- 

formances—New York the “‘ Most Trying City to Appear In”’ 








‘om was a liberal education to know 

Leschetizky, to come in touch with 
him, even if not as a pupil,” remarked 
Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist 
and teacher, shortly after her New York 
recital, as we were chatting about her 
work in Vienna. 

“Leschetizky was a wonderful man; I 
can scarcely realize he is no longer with 
us. He was the best friend I ever had. 
If he took interest in a student, he never 
seemed to consider how much time he 


gave; in fact, time seemed as nothing to 
him in such cases. 
“To show how unstintedly the master 


Ethel Newcomb, the American Pianist 


gave his time, I will mention one little 
incident. 

“I had been so occupied with my own 
studies and my teaching, that I had not 
thought about public appearances. 
ry reamed came to me one day and 
said: 

“*T am losing interest in you; you don’t 
seem to have the ambition you ought to 
have; you seem to have entirely settled 
down to your studies; you ought to be 
playing.’ 

“ “Why, Professor, what would you have 
me do?’ 

Leschetizky’s Advice 


““Get out and play—give a recital, or 
play with orchestra—only play!’ (He al- 
ney wanted his pupils to play in pub- 
ic. 

“Very well,’ I said, ‘I will go down to 
the manager’s office to-morrow morning, 
and will see what can be done.’ 

“Next morning, on the way there, I 
met a noted singer, who informed me 
she was just arranging for a concert with 
orchestra, and asked me to appear with 
her. I was delighted at the chance of 
playing with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
of Vienna, and of appearing with Mme. 
Frances Saville, and at once returned to 
the professor with the news, telling him 
I had decided to play the Schumann Con- 
certo. The Professor did not quite ap- 
prove of my choice, for he said I would 
have to stand comparison with the great- 
est artists. If I did well, people would 
Say the music was so beautiful it would 
sound beautiful no matter who played; 
if I did not do well, I would be blamed 
for having attempted such a work, and 
so on. But I was not to be deterred, for 
T had worked on this concerto a long 
time. The Professor rehearsed it with 
me almost every day. We would begin 
after supper and work till nearly mid- 
night, so eager was he to have it per- 
fect, so utterly prodigal was he of his 
valuable time. 

“At the orchestral rehearsal, there was 
& passage for flutes, which failed to 


come in. Not hearing it I stopped. The 
conductor turned to me to know what 
was the matter. Instantly the Professor 
rushed up, calling out, ‘The Fraulein is 
right, she knows the parts so perfectly 
and has such sensitive ears that she was 
disturbed when the flutes didn’t come in 
properly.’ ‘I said it to save you,’ he 
told me afterward. ‘The next time, if 
they fail to come in, you will have to 
play the flute part on the piano.’ 

“The day before the concert, Leschet- 
izky gave up his lessons, and we worked 
together both afternoon and evening. 
When he saw the large audience as- 
sembling on the night of the concert, he 
advised me to play the opening passage 
with quite a different touch and phrasing, 
using more vigorous arm movements, in 
order to render the tone more brilliant, 
powerful and carrying. 


Studies with Leschetizky 


“T studied and worked with the mas- 
ter between fourteen and fifteen years. 
The last four years I was his assistant. 
I was a a young girl when I went to 
Vienna, really only a child. I had been 
taught at home in America, and my 
friends considered I had talent. In those 
days I could go to a concert, listen to 
difficult piano pieces, perhaps a Liszt 
rhapsodie, and go home and play them 
with reasonable accuracy, so acute were 
my ear and memory. I had studied some 
of the rhapsodies, and a lot of technique 
of the old Stuttgart school, but had no 
foundation of musical knowledge when I 
went to Vienna. 

“I was duly prepared by one of the 
Vorbereiters, Fraulein Prentner, before 
taking my first lesson with Leschetizky. 
After a couple of lessons, I was told to 
play for the next class. These classes, 
as is well known, assembled every fort- 
night. I shall never forget this first ex- 
perience. I was called upon, and 
marched up to the piano bravely to play 
my three pieces, not knowing what was 
in store for me. 

“My first piece went very well. At its 
close the Professor asked me to make a 
little modulation into the key of the next 
number. It was an impossibility; I had 
not yet studied music that way. The 
Professor appeared very much surprised; 
then he called up a lad of eight, since 
become one of the leading musicians in 
Germany, and asked him to make the 
required modulation, ‘for this lady.’ The 
incident was a revelation. I had looked 
on myself as a child. Now I was ad- 
dressed as a lady, yet I couldn’t match 
with a boy of eight! I began to see the 
difference between the training I had had 
and the kind to be obtained over there, 
where foundational knowledge is so thor- 
ough. They receive the sort of training 
that enables one to transpose, improvise, 
play a difficult composition at sight in an- 
other key from the one it is written in; 
that is real musicianship. 

“T had studied with Leschetizky about 
ten years, when the call came for me to 
return to America. I told him I must 
leave for financial reasons. 

“‘“No, you must not go,’ he said. ‘I 
will make you my assistant; you shall 
begin teaching at once; I will send you 
six pupils to-morrow.’ And he did. I 
soon had a great many pupils. He in- 
troduced me everywhere as his assistant 
and took the greatest pains to make me 
clear on every point in teaching. One 
wonderful summer I went with him to 
Ischl, and there we worked together 
daily, on how to teach, taking up every 
subject in detail. At the time I only half 
realized what a marvelous opportunity 
this was. He would discuss the hand 
from every point of view; what this 
sort of hand ought to do, and why an- 
other kind of a hand should be held dif- 
ferently, and should be required to do 
otherwise. This is why he often said 
he had no method. ‘To make a pupil play 
three notes on the piano, expressively 
and with variety of touch, that is my 
method,’ he would say. He was impa- 
tient of so-called methods; he used to 
say to me, ‘You will not write method 
books—you will play, that is your mis- 
sion!’ 

“The pianist is influenced more or less 
by the receptivity of his audience. I 
am certain that one cannot always play 
in the same way; the piano, the room 
and the audience are factors to be reck- 
oned with. I wish that I could always 
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rise above these things, but I am often 
influenced by different moods, and, of 
course, play differently at different 
times. New York is perhaps the most 
trying city to appear in. Yet American 
audiences are most encouraging and en- 
thusiastic. European—or, to be more 
exact—German audiences, are generally 
cold. They do not consider the player; 
he is only a medium through which they 
hear the composition; in other words, 
they go to hear the music, not the per- 
former. 

“This is a very subtle subject, the 
working of the mind during performance. 
Surely the ideal state is to be beyond the 
thinking and planning stage, so that 
the player can freely listen to his own 
tones, and not be in anyway bound or 
limited by questions of technique or 
memory. When I play I am not looking 
ahead or anticipating what is coming; 
I am intently listening, listening to the 
tones as they flow from under my fingers. 

“The true listening—that hearing 
mentally by the inner ear—is possible 
only when one can so detach one’s seif 
from one’s surroundings as to be entirely 
wrapped up in what one is doing. Then, 
and then only, one really begins to hear. 
I have seen this absorbed look come 
over the eyes of Ysaye, as he stands be- 
fore his audience. After the first few 
phrases, his eyes take on a different look; 
when it comes I know he has found him- 
self, he really hears. It is the same 
with the great pianists also. When in 
this trance-like state, one is not always 
conscious of what happens. The other 
day at my recital, when a recall was de- 
manded at the conclusion of the Chopin 
sonata, I was in such a mental state that 
I could not come down to a short, small 
piece for an encore. Before I knew it I 
found myself playing the big Scherzo, 
Op. 39. I had not looked at this piece 
for two years, not since I had played it 
in Boston. A sudden realization of the 
risk I was taking almost made me come 
to grief, until I recovered my poise. 


Keeping Technique and Reépertoire in 
Repair 


“T practise from four to five hours a 
day, and generally play with about the 
power I deem necessary for the concert 
hall, as thus I can keep myself at con- 
cert pitch. I certainly believe in scales, 
and practise them in various touches and 
dynamic shadings. So also with octaves, 


chords and arpeggios. Whenever my 
technique seems to require it, I go over 
these things. Nor do I neglect the 
Etudes, Op. 740, of Czerny. Several of 
these, played consecutively, should put 
the hand in good condition. Leschetizky 
considered that the first three in Book 1, 
of Op. 740, contain everything needed in 
piano playing. They were among the 
requirements for obtaining lessons from 
him. He usually called for one or two of 
these when the pupil first came to him. 
In fact, at any subsequent lesson, if he 
saw technical inaccuracy, he was liable 
to call for one of the Czerny studies, 
transposed into another key. So they had 
to be learned in all keys. I run through 
the four books frequently, and so keep 
them fresh in my fingers. 

“One finds technical problems con- 
stantly in pieces. If I play the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto, I find there plenty of 
practice in chords. Leschetizky’s idea 
was not to practise continuously on tech- 
nique or on études for the development 
of special kinds of technique, late at 
night, as this would probably result in 
stiff muscles the next day; indeed, such 
a course would tend to stiffen the muscles 
anyway, if carried to excess. Rather 
play pieces at night, especially those con- 
taining variety of touch. 


Direct Methods of Study 


“T find that people often go ’round and 
’round the subject of piano study, with- 
out going directly toward the thing they 
are or should be aiming at. They run 
after this or that method, whatever is 
most largely advertised. Nowhere is this 
more evident than right here in New 


York. People are ready to follow each 
new fad. They take dancing lessons to 


help them play the piano. I do not say 
anything against dancing, the Dalcroze. 
or mechanical keyboards, but I do believe 
that if you want to study music, you 
should go direct to the music itself, by 
the most direct route. 

“T am convinced America is improving 
in the quality of musical training which 
is now offered to music students. We 
have become much more thorough and 
systematic. “We realize there are more 
things to be learned about music than 
just to play a few tunes on the piano. 
We are learning not to give all our at- 
tention to technical detail, but also to 
try and find the meaning and significance 


of music itself.” 
(All Rights Reserved) 
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LISZT POEMS ON 
STRANSKY PROGRAM 


Two of the Composer’s Lesser 
Works Played by the 





Philharmonic 
Had the late Joseph Pulitzer included 
Tschaikowsky among the composers 


whom he was especially desirous to have 
the Philharmonic honor by frequent per- 
formance, the Russian master could 


hardly be represented more frequently 
than he is on the programs of that or- 
ganization. Last Sunday the second 
half of the concert was given over to the 
“Pathetic” Symphony, which Mr. Stran- 
sky played not long ago, and again an 
audience which occupied every seat in 
the house fervently applauded the con- 
ductor’s fine reading of the work. Be- 
fore the symphony the orchestra once 
more carried out Mr. Pulitzer’s stipula- 
tions in regard to Liszt, even as it had 
three days before observed his wishes 
concerning Beethoven. The numbers of- 
fered were the symphonic poems “Or- 
pheus” and: the “Battle of the Huns,” 
and between these Percy Grainger played 
the “Hungarian Fantasy.” 

One of the advantages resulting from 
the request of the Philharmonic’s bene- 
factor is the eppenveney it has given 
music-lovers to know the lesser tone 
poems of Liszt, which would otherwise be 
altogether neglected. It cannot be de- 
nied that in general the reason for this 
neglect is well founded. Nevertheless, 
they contain many pages of interest, 
both intrinsically musical and historic. 
And Mr. Stransky has not yet exhausted 
the available supply. We hope he may 
see his way clear next season to a pres- 
entation of the fine “Héroide Funébre,” 
the interesting “Mountain Symphony,” 
which Dr. Muck did recently, and also to 
a revival of the unjustly forgotten “Ma- 
zeppa.” The “Orpheus,” while in part 
very appealing, fails to sustain the in- 
terest and grows dull long before the end. 
One would willingly have done without it, 
the “Battle of the Huns” and “Les Pré- 
ludes” all this season for a single hear- 
ing of the “Faust” Symphony. That Mr. 
Stransky must by all means let us have 
next year. His magnificent performance 
of it two seasons ago is still fresh in 
memory. 

Mr. Grainger played the inspiriting 
“Fantasy” with all his accustomed 
freshness, impetuosity and brilliance. In 
fact, he has done nothing better this 
season. He seems born to this music 
just as thoroughly as to the Scandinavian 
or the English. Beauty of tonal effect 
has not always been an outstanding ele- 
ment of this pianist’s work, but on Sun- 
day he quite set himself a new standard 
for charm and variety of tone coloring. 
In rhythmic accuracy and incisiveness 
he reached his usual level. BR. FF. P. 


All-Beethoven Program 


One of the trio of Joseph Pulitzer’s 
favorite composers found especial recog- 
nition from the orchestra which he en- 
dowed when the Philharmonic Society of 
New York, under Josef Stransky, gave 
a Beethoven program at Carnegie Hall 
on March 2. The works played were: 

“Coriolanus’” Overture; “‘Emperor’’ Con- 


certo for Piano, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, soloist; 
Fifth Symphony. 


Mr. Grabrilowitsch played the big con- 
certo with the fullest measure of musi- 
cianship, with a pure singing tone and 
poetic insight. The orchestra’s sup- 
port was excellent. The pianist was 
given many recalls. One of his hearers 
was his American wife, who sat in a box 
with Mrs. Stransky. Mr. Stransky’s 
reading of the symphony was one that 
evoked deep respect. K. S. C. 


MELBA SINGS AGAIN 
FOR LOS ANGELES 


Her Recital Feature of Week— 
Clifford Lott and Others 
Heard 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Feb. 29.—Mme. 
Melba furnished the chief musical attrac- 
tion in Los Angeles the past week, sing- 
ing at Trinity Auditorium on the Behy- 
mer Philharmonic course Saturday after- 
noon. The house was filled to overflow- 
ing, many being seated on the stage. The 
program suited the audience immensely. 
Frank St. Leger, in piano solos, and Ada 
Sassoli, harpist, added much to the in- 


terest. 

Thursday night Clifford Lott present- 
ed a delightful song program at the 
Woman’s Club house, singing two-thirds 
of it in English. He was in excellent 
voice, and his accomplished wife was at 
the piano. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, recovered 
from her recent illness, recently gave 
two more piano recitals. 

Harley Hamilton, founder and for 
eighteen years director of the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra, gradually is 
recovering from his recent operation at 
the Angelus Hospital. 

The choir of the First M. E. Church, 
under Carl Bronson, recently gave “The 
Messiah” for the Musical Settlement as- 
sociation near the location of the settle- 
ment work. 

Cornelia Ryder Possart, Franz Egenieff 
(Baron Kleydorff) and Frau Ywanh- 
Heger were the soloists and the Tandler 
Quartet the instrumentalists at a rarely 
good program for the German Red Cross 
fund last Sunday. W. F. G. 


‘ 


Gertrude Hale’s Recital Announced for 
March 17 


The Music League of America an- 
nounces that Reginald Sweet will be 
heard at the Friday Morning Club in 
Washington on March 9. Following this 
he is to give a series of private recitals 
in New York, beginning the latter part 
of this month. Greta Torpadie sang 
at the Cosmopolitan Club on Sunday 
afternoon, Feb. 20, at a reception given 
in honor of Percy Grainger. So great 
was her success upon this occasion that 
she was recalled several times and gave 
repeated encores. Miss Torpadie is to 
be heard again at the Princess Theater, 
New York, on the afternoon of March 
10, with Coenraad v. Bos assisting. 

The song recital of Gertrude Hale, 
which was cancelled several weeks ago, 
owing to the illness of the singer, will 
take place at the Princess Theater on 
March 17. 











Wichita, Kans.—Joint Recital with 
Thuel Burnham. Wichita Chorus 
Series. 


Wichita Eagle, Feb. 17,-1916: 

The memory of concert goers in Wichita 
hardly reaches back to any artist who 
played or sang three encores in succession, 
but that is what the Zoellners had to do be- 
fore the audience was satisfied. 


Des Moines, ta.—De Luxe Concert 


Series. 


The Register and Leader, Feb. 18, 1916: 


The exquisite playing of the Zoellner 
String Quartet was of such merit as to 
rank them among the foremost quartets to 
be heard in this country. The many years 
of continuous rehearsing have brought a 
flawless ensemble and an elegance of style 
that cannot fail to delight the most exact- 
ing connoisseur. : 





coo ZOELLNER QUARTET 2== 


A FEW DATES FOR THE !916-17 TOUR STILL OPEN 
Concert Direction: Harry Culbertson 
Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


Omaha, Neb.—Tuesday Morning Mu- 
sical Club. 

The Bee, Feb. 25, 1916: 

This quartet has won a high place in the 
realm of chamber music and the large and 
exceptionally enthusiastic audience present 
experienced a rare treat. They have an as- 
surance of ensemble vitality and keen mu- 
scianship and each one is an artist in his 
part 
Kansas City, Mo.—Fritschy Concert 
Series. 


Kansas City Times, March 1, 1916: 
The members of the Zoellner String Quar- 


tet, which appeared yesterday afternoon at 
the Shubert Theater with Yolando Mero, 
Hungarian pianist, were “raised”? to play 


ensemble, and the quality of their per. 
formance was ample proof of these long 
years of close relationship. The Zoellners 
bring to the’r work a warmth and intimacy 
that no great quartet which ever visited us 
has achieved. 








SPALDING PLAYS AS 
KUNWALD SOLOIST 


Cincinnati Ovation to Violinist and 
Conductor—Début of 
Frieda Hempel 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, March 5.—The past 
week has been a red letter one for Cin- 
cinnati in the variety and number of 
unusually excellent concerts. The musi- 
cal public is still discussing the superb 
performance of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra of last week when Dr. Kun- 
wald gave a remarkable reading of the 
César Franck D Minor Symphony. At 
this concert Albert Spalding played the 
Saint-Saéns concerto. The success of 
the Friday afternoon concert was dup- 
licated several fold at the Saturday even- 
ing performance. On this occasion Albert 
Spalding played his own composition 
“Alabama” as an encore. The audi- 
ence refused to be quieted until con- 
ductor and soloist appeared hand in hand 
to bow their acknowledgments. 

Probably the most important event of 
the last few days was the first appear- 
ance in Cincinnati of Frieda Hempel, 
under the auspices of the Matinée Mu- 
sical Club. Mme. Hempel proved her- 
self a delightful artist, thoroughly 
charming within her own sphere. She 
was most successful in her genre songs 
which she sang with delightful humor 
and arch drollery as well as fine voice 
production, in the art of which she is 
past mistress. Schumann’s “Widmung” 
and “Nussbaum” were delivered with 
fine artistic grasp. In Schubert’s “Die 
Florelle,” Mozart’s ““Warnung,” Brahms’s 
“Vergebliches Stindchen,” Wolf’s “El- 
fenlied,” Pfitzner’s “Gretel” she carried 
her audience by storm. 

Pergolese’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
by the Woman’s Musical Club. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Theodore 
Workum, president of the club. Mrs. 
Theodore Bohlmann gave the sketch of 
the work. The “Sequentia” were sung 
by: 

Mrs. Theodore Workum, Mrs. Katherine 
Bennet, Mrs. Louis Poock, Mrs. Estelle 
Cripner-Shealer, Mrs. Mary Conrey Thumann, 


Mrs. Dell-Kendell-Werthner, soprano; Elea- 
nor Bain, Mrs. Ida Smith-Lemon, Mrs. Harry 





Lewis, Mrs. Neva Remde-Sandau, Mrs. 
—_- Humphreys-Smith and Lorena 
er. 


The chorus reinforced the soloists ef- 
fectively. Three members of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra added dignity and 
volume to the accompaniment which was 
played by: 

Mrs. Henrietta Weil-Freiberg, first violin; 
Mrs. R. E. Wells, second violin; Walter Wer- 
ner, viola; Walter Heermann, ’cello; Her- 
man Burch, double bass; Martha Frank, 
piano, and Mrs. Adolph Hahn, director. 


Under the direction of Signor Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli a splendidly arranged 
program was given in the Auditorium of 
Hughes High School by the orchestra of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
The Symphony, No. 7, in Major of 
Gade was given its first performance in 
Cincinnati. Precision of attack, artistic 
understanding of nuance, as well as its 


-excellent tone quality were strikingly in 


evidence. Another number was an 
Adagio by Chalmers Clifton, who was 
formerly connected with the Conserva- 
tory. Soloists were Ermal Whiting and 
Philip Dreifuss. 

A rarely delightful evening was en- 
joyed by the members of the Cincinnati 
MacDowell Club at the Little Playhouse. 
Mrs. Mary Conrey Thumann sang sev- 
eral groups of songs with unerring taste 
and artistic feeling. Mary Belle Dav- 
idson, dancer, returned from New York 
for this appearance. é 

Mrs. Adolph Klein has given several 
charming musicales lately. At one Mrs. 
Theodore of the Woman’s Musical Club 
gave two charming groups of songs and 
Mrs. Klein with Mrs. Louise Harrison 
Adams gave several two-piano numbers. 
Another musicale was given in honor of 
Vera Barstow, the talented violinist, 
who is Mrs. Klein’s house guest. Dur- 
ing Miss Barstow’s sojourn in Cincinnati 
she has played on several occasions a 
number of Louis Victor Saar’s composi- 
tions, a “Romance” finding particular 
favor. A. K. H. 
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Mezzo-Soprano 
CHICAGO GRAND OPERA COMPANY 





Address: 1707 Estes Avenue, Chicago. 
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Frances 
neram 


CONTRALTO 





Wins Triumph in 
Louisville, Ky., March 1 








(From Lowisville Courier-Journal, 
March 2, 1916) 


“We had last night a little of 
the pleasure of ‘the watcher’ of the 
skies when a planet swims within 
his ken.” We had, somehow, not 
been quite prepared for the flawless 
art, the great vitality of Miss In- 
gram’s_ singing. The voice, of 
course, was expected—though a 
great, pure contralto, moving with 
the lightness of a soprano, cannot 
be realized through description. 
Miss Ingram’s voice has richness to 
make the simplest lyric a thing to 
bring tears to the eyes; she is able 
to rely on its quality as a violinist 
does on that of the G string to form 
the basis of appeal. On the other 
hand, she has the art to sing Hugo 
Wolf’s “Zigeunerin’’ and Moussorg- 
sky’s ‘“‘Hopak”’ where there is little 
opportunity for lyric melody, the 
success of the song depending 
chiefly on interpretation. 


THOUGH YOUTHFUL CHARM 
HAD A SHARE, NO DOUBT, IN 
CAPTIVATING THE LARGE AU- 
DIENCE WHICH GREETED MISS 
INGRAM LAST NIGHT AT MAC- 
AULEY’S, IT WAS THE INTER- 
PRETATIVE 
YOURG ARTIC WHICH 
BROUGHT A SENSE OF SUR- 
PRISE. 


The Lemaire song, “Vous dansez, 
Marquise, gavotte’ was an exquis- 
ite expression of girlhood, as was 
“Der Lenz” of ecstasy. But Miss 
Ingram proved equal to the subtler 
moods of Brahms’ “Sapphic Ode,” 
the roisterous ‘‘Hopak,” the willful 
“Gypsy,” and on the other hand to 
the tender pathos of “The Silver 
Ring” and ‘“Synnove’s Song.’ 


THESE GIFTS AND GRACES 
WERE FOR THE APPRECIA- 
TION OF EVERY ONE WHO 
LOVES SONG AND SENTIMENT, 
NOT FOR MUSICIANS ONLY. 
THAT IS AS IT SHOULD BE, 
AND WHEN MISS’ INGRAM 
COMES BACK TO SING IN OUR 
AUDITORIUM IT WILL BE FULL 
IF THE LOUISVILLE PUBLIC 
KNOWS WHAT IT IS ABOUT. 


Miss Ingram will sing 
inall the leading cities 
next season 


Management : 


JAMES E. DEVOE 
933 Dime Bank Building 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Eastern Associate: 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc. 
AEOLIAN HALL, New York 
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LUB CONCERTS OF 
MERIT IN BOSTON 


Varied Programs for Chromatic 
and City Club Events— 
Grace Warner’s Recital 


Boston, March 4.—The semi-monthly 

neert of the Chromatic Club was given 

the Hotel Tuileries, this city, on Tues- 
ay morning. Jeannette Belle Ellis had 
‘he program in charge and presented 
George Rasely, tenor; Helene Tardivel, 
vianist; Lora May Lamport, soprano, 
nd a trio consisting of Kate Thomas, 
iolin; Marion Moorhouse, ’cello, and 
Marion W. Hyde, piano. 

Mr. Rasely sang arias from “Manon 
Lescaut” and “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and a group of English songs by Vieh 
and Hammond. His artistic interpreta- 
‘ion brought forth hearty applause. Miss 
lardivel played in a highly creditable 
manner a Chopin Nocturne, Prelude of 
Debussy and the “Spinning Song” of 
Wagner-Liszt. Miss Lamport sang 
songs of Cadman and Hawley and the 
trio played an unfamiliar piece by Lalo. 

On the afternoon of the same day, 
Grace Warner, one of greater Boston’s 
talented young pianists, and a product of 
the Helen Hopekirk studio, played her 
annual recital in Steinert Hall. Miss 
Warner may first be lauded for choosing 
an unconventional yet interesting pro- 
gram, and then acclaimed for her ar- 
tistic delivery of it. It traversed pieces 
by Sinding, Ravel, Tscherepnine, Cyril 
Scott, Brahms, Rubinstein, Beethoven 
and Mendelssohn. Miss Warner has 
been soundly schooled and is apparently 
a musician of serious purpose. She is 
adequately equipped technically and was 
apt in interpreting the varying moods of 
the composers. . 

The auditorium of the Boston City 
Club was filled on Thursday evening by 
more than 1000 persons for a program 
presented by Evelyn Scotney, soprano; 
Florence Jepperson, contralto; George 
Rasely, tenor, and Howard White, basso. 
Each singer was greeted with hearty 
enthusiasm. 

The Oliver Ditson Company employees, 
banded into an organization called “The 
Get-Together Club,” Clarence A. Wood- 
man, president, held their annual ban- 
quet on March 2, in the City Club. The 
singing by Bernard Ferguson, the Bos- 
ton baritone, of a group of Ditson pub- 
lications, was a feature. Messages of 
regret were read by Mr. Woodman from 
two members of the club, Messrs. Flint 
and Manney, absent on account of 
illness. 

Henry Gideon, the musician and lec- 
turer, announces a series of three illus- 
trated talks to be given on March 28, 
April 4 and 11, when he will present 
three of the novelties which the Metro- 
politan Opera Company will sing here 








during its three week’s visit, which 
starts April 3. W. H. L. 
Last New York Recital of Emmy 


Destinn Set for March 24 


_ Mme. Emmy Destinn will give a recital 
in AXolian Hall, Friday evening, March 
24. This will be her only remaining ap- 
pearance in New York this season, as 
early in April she will sail for Europe. 
Mme. Destinn is at present in California, 
where her concert appearances have been 
a series of successes. 





BARRERE ENSEMBLE WINS PLAUDITS 
IN RECENT CANADIAN APPEARANCE 






























BUFFALO DELIGHTED 
WITH EVAN WILLIAMS 


Tenor Soloist with Guido Male 
Chorus—Hear Bauer and 
Gabrilowitsch 


BuFFALO, N. Y., March 5.—The Guido 
Male Chorus, Seth Clark, conductor, gave 
its second concert of the season, in Elm- 
wood Music Hall, March 2, before an 
audience that taxed the seating capacity. 
Director Clark presented an exceptional 
program, which represented the com- 
posers Hammond, H. Waldo Warner, 
Mark Andrews, George Mathews, Arthur 
Foote, Bullard and Bemberg, all Amer- 

icans, with one exception. The 
singing of these choruses was 
of a high order of excellence, 
beauty and smoothness of tone, 
expression and light and shade 























With the Barrére Ensemble in 
Montreal 


~ 


S announced in this journal, it was 

the Barrére Ensemble, the wood- 
wind organization founded by George 
Barrére, the distinguished flautist, 
that took the place of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra in Canada two 
weeks ago. The disaster in which the 
House of Parliament at Ottawa burned 
recently aroused so much feeling 
against Germany that the Canadian 
authorities decided it was better not 
to have the New York Symphony ap- 
pear, as several of its players were 
known to be Germans. 

The Barrére Ensemble filled the en- 
gagement in Montreal and won a rous- 
ing reception, much appreciation of its 
exquisite art being shown by the audi- 
ence. In the hours before the concert 
the artists who comprise the ensemble 
diverted themselves by sightseeing in 
the beautiful Canadian city. 





ORNSTEIN PUZZLES MONTREAL 





Booked for Return Recital, However— 
Artists Unite in Concert 


MONTREAL, CAN., Feb. 27.—Not for a 
long time has a concert caused more in- 
terest and discussion here than the re- 
cital which Leo Ornstein recently gave 
at His Majesty’s. A large audience, 
which included many professional musi- 
cians, recalled the young artist again and 
again, and he was obliged to add two 
numbers to his interesting and uncon- 
ventional program. He is already booked 
for a return recital and will repeat those 
of his own compositions which created 
the most excitement. 

When the New York Symphony decided 
not to visit Canada this season it was 
feared that we would be deprived of an 
opportunity of hearing the young Cana- 
dian violinist, Evelyn Starr, who was 
to have been soloist with that organiza- 
tion. Such, however, was not the case, 
as Mr. Gauvin, the local manager, was 
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able at very short notice to arrange an 
excellent concert, and Miss Starr was 
engaged as one of the soloists. She 
created a most favorable impression. 
Other artists taking part were the Bar- 
rere Ensemble, Katharine Goodson, pian- 
ist, and Germaine Dumaine, a young 
Montreal singer. This concert was, un- 


fortunately, not very well patronized. 
E. S. 


MRS. NEWKIRK’S CONCERT 








She Directs Choral Club in Norwalk 
School Program 


Lillian Sherwood Newkirk will present 
many new voices at her two annual re- 
citals in May. The first recital will be 
on May 22 in the new auditorium of the 
Hillside School of Norwalk, Conn., where 
Mme. Newkirk is the voice teacher and 
director of the Choral Club. Last Satur- 
day afternoon Mrs. Helen Neil of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., gave a reading of “The 
Dreamer.” This reading was accom- 
panied by singing by the Choral Club 
and incidental solos by Beulah Neil of 
Iowa, one of Mme. Newkirk’s pupils. 
Prominent among the pupils of Mme. 
Newkirk this season are: 

Mary Courtney of Milwaukee, Wis., Lillian 
Agnew of Lansing, Mich., Terese Lowman of 
New London, Conn., Farida Phillips of Read- 
ing, Pa., Freda Williams of Indianapolis, 
Mrs. H. C. Dreuman, of New York, Mrs. L 
H. Truin of Hempstead, L. I., Mrs. William 
Townsend of Westfield, N. J., the Misses 
Rosenwasser of New York, Constance Hyams 
of New York and Alice Esther Smith of 
New York 


Mme. Newkirk’s second concert will be 
on May 29 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 


Alma Gluck for Worcester Festival 


WORCESTER, MAss., Feb. 26.—The first 
artist to be announced for the Worcester 
Music Festival of 1916, is Mme. Alma 
Gluck, the noted soprano, who has ap- 
peared on two previous occasions at the 
Worcester Festival. 





Frederick Maxson, of Philadelphia, 
formally opened a new organ in Grace 
Methodist Church, Wilmington, Del., with 
a program which included such numbers 
as Bach’s “St. Anne’s Prelude” and the 
“Marche from Ariene” by Guilmant. 


being marked characteristics of each 
number. 

Evan Williams, tenor, was the soloist 
and he was greeted with round after 
round of applause when he appeared. 
There were storms of applause after each 
group and numberless encores were sung, 
among them several that have been great 
favorites among his talking-machine rec- 
ords. Mr. Williams was in fine voice, and 
his singing was an object lesson of great 
value in natural and easy tone produc- 
tion and perfect enunciation. Harry M. 
Gilbert played the accompaniments in 
splendid fashion. Dr. Prescott Le 
Breton, accompanist for the chorus, gave 
it adequate assistance. 

At the residence of Mrs. Charles Good- 
year a delightful piano recital was given 
by Mrs. William Oncken, March 3. Mrs. 
Oncken is a musician of culture and she 
has a technical grounding that permits 
her to give interpretations of great ex- 
cellence. 

The fifth of Mrs. Mai Davis Smith’s 
subscription series of concerts was given 
by Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
in Elmwood Music Hall, Feb. 2. The pro- 
gram consisted of works for two pianos. 
The ensemble work of the players was 
rarely beautiful. 

Two local musicians were the perform- 
ers at the meeting of the Chromatic 
Club, Saturday, Feb. 19—Mrs. Walter 
B. Hawke, soprano soloist of the North 
Presbyterian Church, and _ Florence 
Ralph, a young pianist of much talent. 
Bessie Pratt was the accompanist. 

The last of the artist series given un- 
der the auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, was given by Sascha Jacob- 
sen, violinist, and Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone, of New York, Feb. 29. Young Mr. 
Jacobsen displayed musical gifts of great 
promise, an adequate technique, a tone 
of purity and beauty, fine sense of 
rhythm and abundant temperament. Mr. 
Schofield also made a favorable impres- 
sion by the smoothness and fine quality 
of his voice. Good accompaniments were 
played for both violinist and singer by 
Ellmer Zoller. F, H H. 





An “olden tyme” Washington Birthday 
concert was given at Trinidad, Col.,. by 
the children of the grade schools under 
the leadership of Lulela Burkhardt, in- 
structor of music in the schools. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 














ILING Pelion on Ossa, H. T. Bur- 

leigh has gone even further in his 
new songs, it would seem, than his most 
ardent admirers believed possible. The 
splendid quality of much of his work 
has been known for a great many years. 
Beginning about two years ago, how- 
ever, he entered upon a new epoch in his 
work. The art-song had attracted him; 
he had set himself the task of studying 
it and he had decided that it should be 
his field. 

Then from his pen came some songs 
to Laurence Hope poems, a set of “Sar- 
acen Songs” and “Passionale.” They 
were interesting, vital things which the 
musician as well as the singer might 
enjoy. Since the appearance of “Pas- 
sionale,”’ Mr. Burleigh has made new 
strides. 

From the press of his publisher, G. 
Ricordi & Co., New York, come his latest 
songs. There is a setting of Walt Whit- 
man’s “Ethiopia Saluting the Colors,” 
three Arthur Symons settings, “Mem- 
ory,” “The Prayer” and “The Gray 
Wolf” and “The Young Warrior,” the 
poem by J. Weldon Johnson.* Detailed 
discussions being out of place, it will be 
found impossible to point out Mr. Bur- 
leigh’s minuter virtues in the creation 
of these five songs. The general char- 
acteristics must suffice. No musician 
can examine any one. of the five with- 
out being at once impressed with its sig- 
nificance. 

No composer in this or, in fact, any 
other country is as well equipped to set 
the magnificent Whitman lines as Mr. 
Burleigh. The entire atmosphere of the 
poem is reproduced in music that is not 
only fitting, but that tells the story of the 
Ethiopian woman and her conversation 
with the general, as no words can. He 
has brought into play two~ melodies 
which seem to be authentic neg¥o tunes, 
and has employed in a most déxtrous 
manner bits of 
Georgia.” 
developed. Notable is the big recitative 
and the final Moderato sentito. Theré 
are not a hundred pages by this coun- 
try’s composers that can rank with this 
final sectiombeginning “Are the things 
so strange.”*.=2 

The three Symons Settings are tre- 
mendous. First we must congratulate 
Mr. Burleigh on his choice of poems. 
Arthur Symons has been absurdly neg- 
lected by modern composers, despite the 
fact that he has written some of the 
greatest poetry of our day. Mr. Bur- 
leigh has recognized this genius and paid 
tribute to him in these songs. “Memory” 
is a perfect song; so simply, so tersely 
is it developed that one hardly realizes 
that it is made of so little material. But 
the material is choice and every bit 
counts. “The Prayer,” built on a germ 
theme that serves as prelude, is akin to 
“Memory” in spirit. Somehow or other, 
the present reviewer feels in this song 
the same mood as that of Cyril Scott’s 
magnificent setting of Dowson’s “Retro- 
spect.” He can but say of these two 
songs, “Memory” and “The Prayer,” 
that they are quite as fine as Cyril 
Scott’s. 

“The Gray Wolf” is a scena. Here Mr. 
Burleigh is in a dramatic mood and 
again one is made acquainted with fine 
musical ideas, handled deftly and always 
to advantage. If the opening measures 
contain a motif that is a first-cousin to 
one that Leoncavallo has given us in 
“T Pagliacci” it is not to be held against 
Mr. Burleigh, for he has employed it 
only in certain places in the song. This 
gripping wedding of words and music is 
one of the biggest dramatic things done 
in a long time; it gives the singer an 





*“ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLORS.” Song 
for a Medium Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By H. T. Burleigh. Price, 75 cents. 
“THE PRAYER,” “MEMORY,” “THE YOUNG 
WARRIOR,” “THE GRAY WOLF.” Four Songs 
for a Solo Voice with Piano Accompani- 
ment. By H. T. Burleigh. Price, 60 cents 
each the first three, 75 cents, the fourth. 


Published by G. Ricordi & Co., New York. 
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“Marching Through » 


The song is symphonically ** are in 3/8 time, the piano accompaniment 


MISS MARY JORDAN 


The Eminent American Contralto 


Sings March 21st — 
H. T. Burleigh’s 


THE GREY WOLF 


G. RICORDI & CO., 14 E. 43rd Street, New York 


opportunity in recital to show what he 
can feel and in the hands of a big artist 
its effect will be overwhelming. 
War-time brings war songs and Mr. 
Burleigh has written a mighty good one. 


“The Young Warrior” is built on a mar- 
tial motif, reiterated throughout the 
song. It has dignity and yet has some- 


thing in it that will make it very _—- 
lar. Into the song Mr. Burleigh has 
worked the first two measures of “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” in four-four 
time, however, in a chorale-like manner 
with surprisingly fine effect. The de- 
clamatory recitative, “Mother, the lines 
are drawn,” is splendid and the song 
closes with a great climax. An Italian 
translation by Edoardo Petri is pub- 
lished with the song, thus making it pos- 
sible for Italian singers to use it. Pas- 
quale Amato of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company has been the first to do it, 
having sung it at the recent Italian bene- 
fit concert at the Hotel Biltmore with 
extraordinary success. It is published in 
two keys, high and medium. 

Such a set of songs as these five can 
only have just recognition if concert- 
singers will take the trouble to investi- 
gate them. They are not ordinary songs 
that can be sung through and admired 
without further acquaintance. They 
must be studied; but they are worth all 
the time a singer can give them, for 
melodically and harmonically they are 
strong, individual and musicianly, the 
expression of one of the most gifted 
composers of art-songs living to-day. 

* * * 


HE H. W. Gray Co.ff issues a pleas- 
ant part song for three-part chorus 
of women’s voices, called “A Spring 
Song,” by Philip James. Mr. James never 
does anything conventional in his music 
and that is why his new works are always 
matters of interest. 
This part-song, small as it is in frame, 
has an individual touch in that the voices 


in 6/8. At first glance the observer may 
not not2 the effect the composer has had 
in mind, but further investigation will 
reveal his purpose. The piece is melodious 
and has dainty harmonic touches. It is 
dedicated to Arthur D. Woodruff, the 
noted conductor, and his Women’s Choral 
Society in Jersey City, N. J. 

From the same publisher appear Cecil 
Forsyth’s Lenten meditation, “The Last 
Supper,” written for baritone solo and 
chorus of mixed voices with accompani- 
ment of organ or orchestra; William Les- 
ter’s “Thyre the Fair,” a choral ballad 
for baritone solo and four-part chorus 
of women’s voices with piano (or orches- 
tra) accompaniment, and A. Cyril Gra- 
ham’s “The Piper of Hamelin,” for chil- 
dren’s chorus, tenor (or soprano) solo 
and orchestra, or piano. 

Mr. Forsyth’s “The Last Supper” is 
serious ecclesiastical music of a very 
worthy type. It is the music of a thought- 
ful musician—music that is not as spon- 
taneous perhaps as some that we know 
of dealing with this subject, yet written 
with more than ordinary skill and sin- 
cerely conceived. It is a brief work, 
occupying not more than nine minutes 
in performance and one that choirmasters 
will do well to give a hearing. 

These columns in the last few months 
have contained reviews of a number of 
works by William Lester of Chicago. His 
cantata for women’s voices, “Galleons of 
Spain,” has been praised as have some 





tit‘‘A Sprine Sona.” Part-Song for Three- 
Part Chorus of Women’s Voices with Piano 
Accompaniment. By Philip James. Price 12 
cents. “THE LAST SUPPER.” A Lenten Medi- 
tation for Baritone Solo, Chorus of Mixed 


Voices with Organ (or Orchestra). By Cecil 
Forsyth. Price, 25 cents. “THYRE THE 
FAIrR.’”’ A Choral Ballad for Four-Part 


Chorus of Women’s Voices and Baritone Solo 
with Piano Accompaniment. By William Les- 
ter, Op. 52, No. 2. Price, 25 cents. “THE 
PIPER OF HAMELIN.” Cantata for Children’s 
Chorus, Tenor (or Soprano) Solo, with Or- 
chestral or Piano Accompaniment. By A. 
Cyril Graham. Price, 50 cents. Published by 
the H. W. Gray Co., New York. 
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new songs. His “Thyre the Fair,” which 
the H. W. Gray Company now puts for- 
ward, quite surpasses anything he has 
done to date. It is one of the best new 
American choral pieces produced in a 
very long time. Comment on its indi- 
vidual sections is scarcely necessary, for 
a uniform standard is_ maintained 
throughout the work. It is difficult to 
record which is really the finest music 
in it, for the Andante sostenuto in A 
major, directly before the chorus enters, 
“For She Was Thyre,” the unaccom- 
panied “Then From Her Face” and the 
baritone solo beginning “With All the 
Sea-Wolves of Norroway” are all of un- 
usual calibre. Mr. Lester has caught the 
Norse feeling of the fine poem by Fred- 
erick H. Martens which he has chosen 
to set. The closing solo for baritone is a 
restatement, transformed rhythmically, 
of “With All the Sea-Wolves,” a bit of 
fine work that compels admiration. 

Harmonically the cantata is engaging 
throughout. Mr. Lester is giving us big 
music these days and his future seems 
very bright. Choral societies will seize 
eagerly the opportunity of doing this 
work, which has deep significance. Mr. 
Lester might score it for chorus of mixed 
voices, too, if he can find time; for its 
contents make it eminently suitable. 

Mr. Graham’s setting of “The Piper of 
Hamelin” is interesting without being ex- 
citing. It is not conventional as a whole, 
though there are parts of it that are un- 
interesting. It is musicianly in concep- 
tion, one of its best parts being the bris- 
tling fugato which serves as the instru- 
mental introduction. 


* * * 


UNTZINGER AND DILWORTH 
issue four sacred songs that will be 
welcomed by singers holding church posi- 
tions. There are two original items 
and two arrangements, the former being 


Eduardo Marzo’s “I Do Not Ask, O 
Lord” and John Prindle Scott’s “The 
Voice in the Wilderness.” Mr. Marzo’s 
song is a well-rounded, melodic exam- 
ple in this composer’s familiar manner. 
It is carefully written, with fine respect 
for the voice and is equally effective in 
both keys, high and low. Mr. Scott’s 
song is by far the best music we have 
seen from his pen. It is broad and ma- 
jestic in ‘its sweep and it really has 
something cof the ecclesiastical in its 
makeup. It is published in two keys. 
The arrangements are the work of 
Christopher O’Hare, who has done what 
few composers can do successfully, in 
taking familiar secular songs and adapt- 
ing them for church use. He has trans- 
formed Reynaldo Hahn’s “Si mes vers” 
into “For Thee My Soul Ever Longeth” 
with surprisingly favorable results. 
The arpeggio accompaniment in _ six- 
teen notes, which one finds in the orig- 
inal, has been altered here to a slowly 
moving eighth note accompaniment for 
the first stanza, while the accompaniment 
for the second is handled up in the 
treble, as Grieg might have done it. 
Then Mr. O’Hare has adapted Schu- 
bert’s “Du bist die Ruh” to “My Shep- 
herd Thou.” He has allowed himself a 
little freedom occasionally, but his good 
musicianship never permits him to do 
anything that is not worthy of respect. 
In his adaptations he has had the co- 
6peration in the matter of the texts of 
Frederick H. Martens, who has para- 
phrased Psalm LXIII for the first song, 
and Psalm XXIII for the second. Both 
arrangements are issued for high and 
low voice. ; A. W. K. 


* * * 
ATELY issued additions to the splen- 
did Ditson “Musicians’ Library” are 


two volumes of modern Russian piano 
music.{ Considering the merited popu- 





+“I Do Not Ask O LORD.” Sacred Song 
by Eduardo Marzo. “THE VOICE IN THE 
WILDERNESS.” Sacred Song by John Prindle 
Scott. Price, 75 cents each. “For THEE My 
SouL EVER LONGETH,” “My SHEPHERD THOU.” 
Two Sacred Songs, adapted from Songs by 
Reynaldo Hahn and Schubert, by Christopher 
O’Hare. Price, 60 cents each. Published by 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, New York. 


t“MopERN RUSSIAN PIANO Music.”" In Two 
Volumes. Edited by Constantin Von Stern- 
berg. Published by the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Price, Paper, $1.50 
each; cloth, $2.50. 





larity which the shorter works of + 
Russians are enjoying, it is but reas 
able to suppose that these volumes y 
be warmly welcomed. In the first bo 
(both are edited by Constantin , 
Sternberg), are included works by A 
menko, Aleneff, Aiea, Amani, A: 
poff, Arensky, Balikireff, Barmonti 
Blumenfeld, Cui, Glazounoff, Gli 
Glinka, Gretchaninoff, Grodzki, Ilyn: 
Kalafati, Karagitscheff, Karfoff, Ko; 
loff and Korestchenko. Portraits of n 
of these preface the various pieces a 
there is a soundly conceived essay 
Russian music by the editor. 

Volume Two runs alphabetically fr. 
Liadoff to Wrangell, besides whom : 
represented Liapounoff, Maykapar, M. 
tner, Moussorgsky, Napravnik, Pach 
ski, Rachmaninoff, Rébikoff, Scriabi; .. 
Solonyeff, Stcherbatcheff, Tschaikows) | 
Tiniakoff and Wihtol. A number |: 
these names are unfamiliar to the n 
jority of American music-lovers. Th. 
works, however, are worthy enough 
stand with those of their more fam: 
contemporaries. Indeed an engagi 
and valuable compilation are these y 
umes of modern Russian music. 


* * * 


=on the Boston Music Compa: 
come two piano pieces by Franc 
Hendriks, bearing the titles of “In A 
tumn” and “Valse-Caprice.”§ On th 
whole, the last-named is slightly th 
more interesting, being piquant, although 
not distinguished. “In Autumn” is 
sort of nocturne in which the bass ca 
ries the melody. The latter is vagu: 
and not particularly interesting. [. 
spite occasional French touches, the ha: 
mony lacks effective color-play. 


* * * 


¢¢ FDO’ LIL’ LAMB,” by Vera Brad: 

Shipman, and “At Parting,” by, 
Mrs. Crosby Adams, are published by th: 
Clayton F. Summy Company.|| Neithe: 
exhibits the slightest strain of originalit) 
The first is a lullaby, the second a tear) 
sentimental piece. 

* * * 


HE aria of Rosario from Act Thre 

of Granados’s opera, “Goyescas,” 
called “The Maja and the Nightingale,” 
is now _ separately issued by G 
Schirmer. The music is lovely, as thos: 
who have heard the opera will attest. 
It needs a flexible soprano, but no ex 
traordinarily wide range. The origina! 
Spanish words and James Weldon John 
son’s English version are given. 


R. 





§“IN AUTUMN,” ‘‘VALSE-CAPRICE.” Tw 
Pieces for the Piano. By Francis Hendriks 
Published by the Boston Music Compa: 
Boston. Price, 60 and 90 cents each. 

|**Po Lit’ LAmsB.” Song for a Contralt 
Voice. By Vera Brady Shipman. “AT Par 
ING.” Song for a Medium (or High) Voic: 
By Mrs, Crosby Adams. Published by th: 
Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago. Pric: 
30 cents each. 


q“THpe MAJA AND_ THE NIGHTINGALI! 
Aria for a Soprano Voice from the Oper 
“Goyescas.”’ By Enrique Granados. Put 


lished by G. Schirmer, New York. Price, 7 


cents. 
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SEATTLE TENOR IS 
WELCOMED HOME 


Theo Karle Arouses Enthusiasm 
As Soloist with Local 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


NEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 24.—When 

Theo Karle, the young tenor, left 
seattle last October, more than 2200 per- 
ons attended his farewell benefit con- 
ert; when he returned from New York, 
o sing with the Seattle Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Metropolitan Theater, 
eb. 16, the house was sold out several 
lays in advance and a matinée was ar- 
‘anged to make attendance possible for 
ill who wished to hear him. Theo Karle 
s a Washingtonian, and in Seattle, 
where he has lived from boyhood, the 
favorable impression he has made in 
musical circles of New York has been 
watched with great interest. 

The tenor’s appearance was greeted 
with a round of applause. The aria, 
“OQ Paridiso” from “L’Africaine,” by 
Meyerbeer, was sung with wonderful 
feeling, and his voice rang clear and res- 
onant above the orchestra of fifty-five 
pieces. The demonstration following this 
lasted several minutes. In the group of 
modern songs by Salter, Henschel and 
Russel, with Frank Leon at the piano, 
Mr. Karle was very generous with en- 
cores, finally singing “I Hear You Call- 


ing Me.” His final number with orches- 
tra, “Spirto Gentil” from “La Favor- 
ita,” Donizetti, revealed the beauty and 
evenness of his voice and the wonderful 
ease with which he sings. 

That Conductor John Spargur and the 


Op. 72, Beethoven. The orchestra played 
with more finish than at any previous 
performance. 

On the day preceding the concert, the 
pupils of the high schools were invited 
to the rehearsal and an explanation of 
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Theo Karle, Tenor, and John Spargur, Conductor of the Seattle Philharmonic Or- 


chestra. 


Philharmonic Orchestra are being more 
appreciated at every appearance was evi- 
dent in the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence. The program opened with Mo- 
zart’s “Symphony in G Minor and the 
other numbers were the “Danse Ma- 
cabre,” Op. 40, Saint-Saéns; “Nymphs 
and Satyrs” from “Amor and Psyche,” 
Schumann; Overture, “Leonore,” No. 3, 


In the Background Is an Alaskan Totem Pole 


the instruments of the modern orchestra 
was given by Mr. Spargur, to whose un- 
tiring efforts the success of the organ- 
ization and the bringing of Theo Karle 
across the continent for this concert were 
due. The same program was repeated 
at the matinée, Feb. 17, with the addi- 
tion of the aria, “Celeste Aida.” 
A. M. G. 





FLORENCE MACBETH GIVES 
MINNEAPOLIS RECITAL 


Singer’s Artistry Warmly Appreciated 
by Audience in Her Native State— 
Thursday Musical Concert 


MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 29—Florence Mac- 
beth gave a recital at the Auditorium 
last night. The appearance of this artist 
has come to be anticipated as an annual 
event in Minnesota, her native State. 


Her friends and admirers, to the num- 
ber of about 1200, greeted her warmly 
last night and enthusiasm increased with 
gratifying intensity as the program ad- 
vanced, while flowers as well as applause 
were lavished upon her. Miss Macbeth’s 
delicate and dainty beauty prepossesses 
her audience at once and the freshness 
of her voice and finish of her art com- 
plete the conquest delightfully. 

A particular success was scored by the 
singer in Gilberté’s beautiful “In the 
Moonlight, in the Starlight,” a waltz song 
of the Arditi order, with swinging 
rhythms, graceful outlines and sparkling 
fioriture, peculiarly suited to the style 
of this delightful exponent of coloratura. 
The song, as well as the singer, won pro- 
nounced favor. 

Outstanding features of Miss Mac- 
beth’s work were the clearness of her 
voice, correct intonation, elegance of dic- 
tion and, of course, easy flexibility. One 
hearing her from year to year must add 
mention of her growing breadth of tone, 
where such is required, as was frequently 
the case in list night’s program, a legato 
for the most part admirable, only at 
times encroaching upon portamento and 
skill in producing varied color effects and 


delicate shadings. Miss Macbeth was 
supported by Carrie Zumbach Bliss at 
the piano in the following program: 

“Shadow Song,” from “Dinorah,’’ Meyer- 
beer; “Come Sweet Morning,’ Old French; 
“Hushaba Birdie,’ Bunten; “Bonnie Lassie, 
Will Ye Go,’ Old Scotch; “Lo, Hear the 
Gentle Lark,” Bishop; “Auftrage,’” Schumann ; 
“Cradle Song,’ Kreisler; “Will niemand 
singen,’’ Hildach; “Qui la voce,’’ ‘I Puritani,” 
Bellini; “Charmant papillon,’ Campra ; ‘‘Non, 
je n’irai plus au bois,’’ Weckerlin; ‘“Coiseau 
Bleu,” Daleroze; “Tes yeux,” Rabey; ‘Les 
Filles de Cadiz,’’ Delibes; “The Morning 
Wind,” Branscombe; “I Came with a Song,” 
LaForge; “A Bag of Whistles,’’ Crist; ‘In 
the Moonlight, in the Starlight,’’ Gilberté. 


The last program before the Thursday 
Musical was given by Mildred Langtry, 
contralto; Margarethe Petterson, pianist, 
and Lillian Crist, accompanist. Miss 
Petterson, a pianist of enviable reputa- 
tion, whose successful appearances in St. 
Paul, Duluth, Albert Lea and elsewhere 
have made her a familiar figure through- 
out the State, played numbers by Grieg, 
Chopin, Dohnanyi, Gernsheim and Liszt, 
and Miss Langtry’s numbers included the 
“Voce di Donna” from “La Gioconda,” 
Ponchielli; songs by Strauss, Brahms, De- 
bussy and Pierné, “The Sleep That Flits 
on Baby’s Eyes,” Carpenter; ‘Would 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” 
Old Irish, and “How’s My Boy?” Homer. 

F. L. C. B. 


Albert Spalding Gives Admirable Re- 
cital in Rockford, IIl. 


ROCKFORD, ILL., Feb. 28.—Albert Spald- 
ing was heard by a capacity audience 
Feb. 21, at Court Street M. E. Church, 
in the second artist concert of the Rock- 
ford Mendelssohn Club. His program in- 
cluded the Tartini “Devil’s Trill,” Paga- 
nini Concerto in D and compositions of 
Bach, Sarasate, Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
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Brahms-Joachim, and his own “Ala- 
bama.” His work was distinguished by 
surpassingly beautiful tone and flawless 
technique. As encores he gave the Cham- 
inade-Kreisler Serenade and Humoresque 
of Dvorak. André Benoist was accom- 
panist. H. F. 


CULP AND BROWN 
AID RUBINSTEINS 


Audience at Concert Includes Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox and 
Mary Pickford 


Notable artists aided the Rubinstein 
Club choral in its second concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Feb. 29, 
the soloists being Julia Culp and Eddy 
Brown. Coenraad v. Bos and George F. 
Falkenstein were their respective accom- 
panists, while Alice M. Shaw was at the 
piano for the choral and Louis R. Dress- 
ler at the organ. Distinguished guests 
were Mary Pickford and Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the famous poet. 

The latter was present to hear the per- 
formance of “The Birth of the Opal,” by 
Carl H. Reed, of which she wrote the 
poem. This work was extremely well 
sung under W. R. Chapman, with ’cello 
obbligato by Robert Thrane, and it was re- 
peated. Another re-demanded number 
was William Dressler’s choral arrange- 
ment of ‘the “Lucia” Sextet, “When the 
Leaves Are Turning Gold,” in which 
Eddy Brown played the obbligato. 

Julia Culp’s beautiful voice and in- 
terpretative finesse were especially well 
manifested in “Du bist die Ruh,” the 
Dutch “Geluckig Vaterland” and “The 
Star,” by Rogers, with “Long, Long 
Ago” and Schubert’s “Ave Maria” as 
extras. Eddy Brown’s brilliant playing 
created a sensation in the Paganini- 
Brown Caprice No. 22, and _ Kiizdé 
“Witches’ Dance,” with an added Beetho- 
ven Minuet. 





The Serbs are the most musical of all 
the Balkan peoples. 





CLARENCE BIRD 
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PRESS OPINIONS: 


He interested a large audience.—NEW 
YORK WORLD, February 21, 1916. 
.-e SS 
Precision and sympathy characterized his 


playing. He was heard by an appreciative au- 
dience.—NEW YORK TRIBUNE, Februar) 
21, 1916. 

* + € 


Mr. Bird had a large audience to listen to 
him and he played with sincerity, meriting 
the hearty applause he received. The fluency 
and intellectual qualities which he instanced 
stood him in good stead, especially in his in- 
terpretations of the works of the older musi- 
cians, which he had placed on his program. 
BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE, February 21, 
1916. 

4. 


His playing impressed his audience 
BROOKLYN CITIZEN, February 21, 1916 


* * * 


Among the musical occurrences that at 
tracted attention yesterday was a matinée re- 
cital, given in ASolian Hall, by Clarence Bird, 
a young American pianist, who proved him- 
self to be a player worthy of respectful con- 
sideration NEW YORK PRESS, February 
21, 1916. 


The pianist disclosed a fluent style, in which 
were featured intelligence, seriousness and 
much musical feeling. His playing sustained 
interest through its musicianly quality and 


it won favor from a large audience.—NEW 
YORK SUN, February 21, 1916. 
k * x 
He achieved. an excellent success NEW 
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OSCAR SEAGLE IN 
HOUSTON RECITAL 


Hearty Welcome Given Baritone 
—Kreisler Makes Third 
Appearance 


Houston, TEx., Feb. 28.—Yesterday 
afternoon in the City Auditorium, Oscar 
Seagle, baritone, appeared in recital be- 
fore a highly appreciative audience of 
more than 2000. Mr. Seagle has sung 
in Houston before, and many people who 
are not regular habitués of the free Mu- 
nicipal Sunday afternoon concerts, 
turned out to hear him again. Mr. 
Seagle was the dinner guest last night 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Robert L. 
Cox, the latter having been with him 
as a student during one season in his 
summer home in Surrey, England, and 
late in the evening he and his young ac- 
companist, Frank Bibb, were honor 


guests of an informal affair in the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. William H. Hogue, and 
this morning he was the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. John T. Scott and J. C. Hutche- 
son, Jr. 

About 800 ardent Kreisler devotees de- 
lightedly listened to the splendid pro- 
gram given here by the great Austrian 
violinist last Wednesday evening. 

The Fuller Sisters recorded a succéss d’ 
estime here on last Tuesday, appearing 
under the auspices of the Houston Art 
League. W. Hz. 
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CHICAGO’S ADMIRATION 
FOR KATHLEEN PARLOW 


Violinist Displays All the Fine Qualities 
of Her Art in Recital for Amateur 
Musical Club 


CuHIcaGo, March 4.—During its many 
years’ existence the Amateur Musical 
Club of Chicago has presented some of 
the most distinguished artists of the 
world, and at its last “Artist Recital,” 
given at the Blackstone Theater last 
Monday afternoon, Kathleen Parlow, the 
American violinist, was brought forward 
by the club in a very interesting recital. 

Miss Parlow has made appreciable 
strides in her art since she was last 
heard here, about three years ago. Her 


program contained short pieces by Weber, 
Mozart, Schubert and Pugnani, the 
“Symphonie Espagnole,” by Lalo, from 
which three movements were played; the 
Handel Sonata in E Major and the 
Wieniawski Polonaise in A, performed 
here a day before by Elman. 

In these numbers, and especially in the 
Lalo and Handel compositions, Miss Par- 
low showed her mastery of the technical 
requirements of her pieces and gave them 





sane and musical readings. She dis- 
closed freedom of style and poise in her 
playing. Her tone is round and pure. 


She was warmly received. 

Carol Robinson, the Chicago pianist, 
assisted with sympathetic accompani- 
ments. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK ABSENT 


Matzenauer Appears Instead as New 
York Symphony Soloist 


Printed slips were handed the ar- 
riving audience at the New York Sym- 
phony concert at A£olian Hall on Fri- 
day afternoon of last week, with the in- 
formation that Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
the scheduled soloist, was indisposed and 
that her place would be filled by Mme. 
Matzenauer. The Metropolitan contralto 
had a kindly greeting, and sang “Sui- 
cidio” from “Gioconda” and Wagner’s 
“Traume” and “Schmerzen.” 

The orchestral part of the entertain- 
ment was scarcely edifying. It consisted 
of the “Bartered Bride” Overture, the 
minuet and “Ave Verum” from “Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Mozartiana” Suite and 
Brahms’s Second Symphony. A more in- 
elastic performance of the blithe Sme- 
tana music or a duller or more unin- 
spired one of the splendid symphony 
would be hard to imagine. ms Us We 











AID MINNEAPOLIS CHORUS 


Povla Frisch and Jean Verd Appear as 
Apollo Club Soloists 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 23.—A pro- 
gram of great variety was presented by 
the Apollo Club last night. Ten num- 
bers were sung by the large chorus of 
male voices. They were conducted by 
H. S. Woodruff and accompanied by Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert except in the case of one 
of Dr. Herbert’s arrangements, when the 
two exchanged offices and again when 
Stanley R. Avery conducted his “The 
Song of the Timber Trail.” Local re- 
sources were further drawn upon in the 
solos assigned to Harry Phillips, bari- 
tone, and A. W. Ryberg, tenor. 

Mme. Povla Frisch and Jean Verd, 
pianist and accompanist, were the visit- 
ing assisting artists. Both were warmly 
greeted and achieved popular success. 
Mme. Frisch was particularly delightful 
in pianissimo work. F. L. C. B. 





MOZART’S REQUIEM 
IN BOSTON CONCERT 


Handel and Haydn Society Gives 
It Worthy Revival—Mendels- 
sohn Also Sung 


Boston, Feb. 28.—The Handel and 
Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer con- 
ductor, performed Mozart’s Requiem 
and Mendelssohn’s “Walpurgisnacht” 
last evening in Symphony Hall. The so- 





loists for the Requiem were Grace 
Bonner Williams, soprano; Christine 
Miller, contralto; Lambert Murphy, 


tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone, and 
Wilfred Glenn, bass, and the same ar- 
tists, excepting Mrs. Williams, took the 
solo parts in Mendelssohn’s work. 

It was a worthy achievement to revive 


Mozart’s remarkable music, and thus 
vary the répertoire of this organization. 
The chorus had been drilled with cus- 
tomary care by Mr. Mollenhauer. No 
amount of drilling could be superfluous 
for a work requiring such finished exe- 
cution, as well as dramatic imagination 
from the singers. As for the Requiem 
itself, it is one of the most interesting 
in the choral répertoire, not only on ac- 
count of its authorship and its history, 
but because of its inequalities. In the 
greater number of pages Mozart stands 
on a supreme height. But his invention 
probably faltered here and there, owing 
to his physical condition and to the hal- 
lucination under which he labored when 


he composed, and for the balance of t} 
pages we have the well-intended } 
scarcely adequate patching of Su: 
mayer. 

The soloists were fortunately chos. 
not only as regarded individual capa 
ities, but as concerned the blending a) 
balance of tone in the concerted nu: 
bers. Mrs. Williams seldom disappoi 
her hearers, and she again fulfilled t) 
expectations of her following. Mi 
Miller had a better opportunity in t! 
music of Mendelssohn, in her solo of t!} 
Aged Woman, which she _ interpret 
with marked dramatic effect, than 
the music of Mozart, but her perfor: 
ances were always musicianly and plea 
ing to the ear. Mr. Murphy’s voice h 
long since won him an unusually hi; 
place in the ranks of concert artist 
Mr. Ferguson sang with robustness a: 
authority, and he is fortunate in } 
voice. Mr. Glenn, less known to Bost: 
audiences than his colleagues, made : 
excellent impression by his finish 
vocalization and also his unusual inte] 
gence and individuality of style. 

Mendelssohn’s music has a flavor, : 
though this flavor is becoming passe, « 
a certain Victorian kind of romanticis 
which is not displeasing. At least it a 
fords orchestra and chorus, as well a 
soloists, excellent opportunities. It wa 
interpreted with color and nuance, a: 
made a most entertaining conclusion « 
the evening. The audience, as usual « 
these concerts, was large and listen 
with an intentness characteristic of fe\ 
audiences in any city. Mr. Mollenhau 
may well point with pride to the publi 
which he assembles, a public not less in 
portant to the musical development « 
the country, not less distinctive a featur 
of the Handel and Haydn concerts, tha 
the music and the soloists themselves. 





PROVIDENCE WELCOMES ARION CLUB SINGERS 





Lucy Gates, Irma Seydel and 
Mrs. David Appear 
as Soloists 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 2.—The Arion 
Club gave its second concert of the sea- 
son at Infantry Hall last Tuesday even- 
ing. Lucy Gates, the noted coloratura 
soprano; Mme. Annie Louise David, harp- 
ist; Irma Seydel, violinist, and George 
H. Pickering were the soloists. 

Miss Gates was in fine form and gave 
an astonishingly brilliant performance of 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” a group 
of beautiful songs, with harp accompani- 
ment, and numerous encores. Her voice 
is of great range and fine texture. That 
it has power was amply manifested in 
Kremser “Hymn to the Madonna,” where 
it rose to a splendid climax above the 
powerful and solid male chorus. Mme. 
David played the harp obbligato with 
superb effect. Too much cannot be said 
of her virtuosity and the opulent ex- 
pansive tone that she employs with the 
finest artistry. 

Irma Seydel appeared in Providence 
for the first time. Fine training and a 
markedly individual talent makes her 
performance a delight. Percy Middle- 
ton, the new accompanist for the club, 
made his first appearance and performed 
his difficult tasks with success and satis- 
faction. 

Particular mention should be made of 
Robert Kahn’s “Storm Song.” Its gree 
difficulties had been thoroughly mastered 
and its performance was therefore in 
the highest degree effective. The com- 
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poser is a brother of Otto H. Kahn. 
Dr. Jordan’s fine musical setting « 

Tennyson’s “Bugle Song” gave grea! 
pleasure, being most effectively sun 
The whole program held the attenti: 
of the auditors to the end, and it w: 
the general opinion that a better mi 
cellaneous concert was never heard | 
Providence. G. F. H. 
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PROGRAM SIDELIGHTS GIVEN BY THUEL BURNHAM | 








Distinguished Pianist Compares 
Novelties with Compositions 
That Have Stood Test of Time 
—Discusses National Spirit in 
Music—Part Which Audience 
Plays in Recital 


EADING a recital program and hear- 
I ing it are two vastly different mat- 
ers—something which concert-goers do 
not always take into consideration, says 
Thuel Burnham, the American pianist 
nd teacher whose recital tours have 
en among the conspicuous. successes of 
the past two seasons. 

The interviewer caught Mr. Burnham 
for a brief half hour, during a day’s stop 
‘n New York en route to Chicago, where 


he began last week an extended tour of 
the Middle West. He had just returned 
from the Southwest, a trip that had in- 
‘uded the principal cities of Texas, and 
was brimming with enthusiasm over 
Southwestern audiences. 


Some True Impressions 


“Texas is pre-eminently a worshiper of 
piano music; they love it down there, 
he said, “Many of the people who made 
up my audiences had come more than 
one hundred miles to hear me. Think of 
it! To travel forty or fifty miles to a 
recital seemed nothing for those people, 
and they packed the auditoriums every- 
where. The result of all the enthusiasm 
is inspiring; it spurs one to give the 
very best one has. 

“When I say that reading a program 
and hearing it are two different things, 
| mean that people are sometimes keen 
to hear novelties, but may be disap- 
pointed in them. The new things that 
have been widely discussed look well on 
a program, but it is the inspired compo- 
sitions which are immortal, which have 
stood the test of time, that people really 
love and of which they take away poig- 
nant memories. 


Valueless Programs 


“That is why I can not understand how 
it is that some great pianists waste them- 
selves in programs that have no real 
message, nothing of value to give the au- 
dience, when there are such compositions 
as the Beethoven ‘Moonlight Sonata’ or 
the inspired pieces of Chopin from which 
to draw rare treasures. I say ‘inspired 
advisedly, because no composer is always 
at his best, but I am speaking of the im- 
mortal compositions to which no inter- 
preter needs to give largely of his own 
personality, that stand out clear and 
definite and finely-cut as cameos. 

“Yes, my programs this year contain 
a good bit of Russian music—Moussorg- 
sky, Borodine, Tschaikowsky. I am very 
fond of the Russian school, it is indi- 
vidual, savage, if you like, and primitive, 
but such an expression of national char- 
acter! And some of the Spanish things 
of Granadcs I am doing, too, and ex- 
pect to add still more from the Spanish 
school next season.” 


Gave Recitals at Eleven 


Mr. Burnham sees the American au- 
dience from an entirely different view- 
point than the usual concert-giver, the 
viewpoint of a man who fifteen years 
ago, when a child of eleven years, aston- 
ished the musical world with his pian- 
istic ability, and electrified New York in 
an appearance at the Metropolitan. 
Since that time Mr. Burnham has been 
much abroad—studying under such mas- 
ters as Leschetizky, and passing much of 
his time in Paris. He returned to 
America three years ago, at the solicita- 
tion of those who wished to hear this 
gifted American again in recital in his 
native land and to see his art employed 
in developing the musical gifts of tal- 
ented American pupils. 

This season has been a busy one, as 
Mr. Burnham has just completed his 
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Thuel Burnham, the Prominent American Pianist and Teacher 


Southwestern tour, and is appearing this 
month throughout the Middle West—his 
trip including several appearances in his 
native State, Iowa. Recital and concert 
dates will keep him appearing three and 
four nights each week until the first of 
June—and already there is a formidable 
list of engagements for the 1916-1917 
season. 


Theatrical Comparisons 


“My relaxations? Attending the thea- 
ter when I have the opportunity. One 
of my most delightful memories of last 
season was finding myself with an ‘off 
night’ and the opportunity of seeing 
Margaret Illington. 

“The American system of casting plays 
with actors who are types of the roles 
they portray is an expression of the in- 
dividualism that is the dominant char- 
acteristic of American life,” says the 
pianist. 

“What effect will this attitude have on 
American music? Ah, there you are 
asking a very big question, indeed. As 
yet we have no school of distinctly 
American music. I mean by this that 
the compositions of MacDowell, for ex- 
ample, might have been done by a Ger- 
man. Of the other compositions which 
stand out conspicuously, there are none 
on which one can place his hand and say, 
‘This could only have come out of 
America.’ You see what I mean? As, 
we will say, some of the Russian things- 
one feels the national spirit stirring and 
beating through Russian music. Or, take 
Grieg. His music expresses little turns 
of thought, of national character, which 
are essentially Norwegian and could not 
possibly belong to any other country. 
That is why I say we have yet no music 
which is typically American, in the sense 
that we have Russian or Spanish or 
German or Norwegian music. 

“What do I believe will aid most in 
developing the art sense of the people? 
For one thing, a different viewpoint of 
Sunday as ‘a day of rest.’ I would make 
that one day of the week an opportunity 
for people to recreate themselves spiri- 
tually by hearing good music, seeing good 
pictures. I have been in cities, when on 
tour, where there was absolutely nothing 
done in an artistic way to beautify the 
lives of the people on that one day when 
they have leisure to get away from gain- 
ful occupations. I hope to see the time 


when the Sunday municipal concerts, so 
well begun in many cities, will be con- 
sidered in the light of an absolute ne- 
cessity, not a luxury. 


Dread of New Pieces 


“Do I always play a piece the same? 
No, there is so much which depends on 
the audience. Of course, I come to a 
program with a well-defined plan, the 
groundwork of the interpretation, but, 
often, the influence of the audience will 
lead one to find unexpected beauties in 
even the most familiar compositions, and 
to give last resources of emotional ex- 
pression—other audiences form a blank 
wall against which one beats in vain to 
win a response. 

“New compositions are the bugbear of 
a pianist’s life. They are the things 
which discourage and make one decide to 
‘quit the game.’ The awful uncertainty 


Chicago 


of a piece that has not been played be- 
fore an audience is heartbreaking. One 
never really knows a composition until 
it has been played before an audience. 
It is never really one’s own until there 
is woven in its texture the thought of 
both interpreter and listeners. Then, if 
one is afraid, that thought may spread to 
the audience, I remember one case in 
point, a famous pianist you all know, 
who was playing in Paris, and became so 
overcome with fear at the thought of 
giving an untried composition that his 
program was a dismal failure. 

“A New York recital? Yes, later in 
the season. When one is in New York, 
of course, the New York appearance 
banks large, but when on tour one dis- 
covers what a vast musical public there 
is, a public that is both discriminating 
and enthusiastic, outside of Manhattan— 
it even reconciles concert-givers to fac- 
ing life in sleeping cars for eight months 
of the year.” May STANLEY. 





$10,000 FOR WAR RELIEF 


Caruso and Other Notables in Concert to 
Aid Italian Sufferers 


Tremendously successful, financially as 
well as artistically, was the concert given 
by the Italo-American Relief Committee 
on Feb. 27, in _the Hotel Biltmore, to 
raise funds for war sufferers. In the 
great audience were the Italian Ambas- 
sador and other notables. Over $10,000 
was realized. In the list of solists were 
Caruso, Amato, Maurel, Luisa Villani, 
Enrico Scognamillo, Valentina Crespi 
and Paolo Martucci. 

Of course, the celebrated tenor was a 
most brilliant star, his appearance being 
the signal for a prolonged demonstra- 
tion. He sang with all of his familiar 
fervor and vocal splendor a number by 
Tosti and patriotic songs (heard for the 
first time) by Sibella and Mugnone. 
Later he appeared again, with Mr. Scog- 
namillo, playing excellently a ’cello obbli- 
gato. Mr. Amato, too, was warmly 
greeted, singing finely the “Largo al fac- 
totum” and a stirring new martial song, 
“Giovine Guetriero,” by Harry T. Bur- 
leigh, which evoked a furore. Mr. Mau- 
rel’s singing provided an object lesson 
for every lover and student of the vocal 
art. He sang three numbers, being heart- 
ily called back to the platform. Mme. 
Villani was in good voice; she sang an 
aria from “Iris” and Tosti’s “Goodby.” 
She, Mr. Scognamillo, Miss Crespi and 
Mr. Martucci were profusely applauded. 
Romuoldo Sapio, pianist, also partici- 
pated. 


Sacramento Hears Mme. Melba 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Feb. 17.—Mme. 
Nellie Melba drew a_ record-breaking 
house here on Wednesday evening, Feb. 
16, and was received with boundless en- 
thusiasm, in which the assisting artists, 
Ada Sassoli, harpist; Mons. Puyans, 
flautist, and Uda Waldrop, pianist, liber- 
ally shared. Mme. Melba’s scheduled of- 
ferings were doubled, as she was most 
liberal in the matter of encores, and her 
gracious mood was also reflected by the 
other soloists, who contributed lavishly 
of their art in response to insistent ap- 
plause. 





Ignace Paderewski called at the State 
Department in Washington on Feb. 23 to 
arrange for the distribution in Poland 
of relief supplies collected here. 
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MILWAUKEE HEARS 
WISCONSIN ARTISTS 


Arthur Shattuck and Elsa Kellner 
Appear in Recital—Chicago 
Symyhony Concert 





MILWAUKEE, WIs., Feb. 25.—One of 
the most notable events in a_ week 
marked by many local musical activities 
was the recital given at the Pabst The- 
ater Thrusday evening by Arthur Shat- 
tuck, pianist, and Elsa Kellner, soprano, 
both of whom are natives of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Shattuck’s playing resulted in a 
triumph for him. His reading of the 
Brahms F Minor Sonata was notable 
for clearly-defined exposition poetic 
comprehension and flawless execution. A 
piece by Emerson Whithorne was in 
the latter group. Mr. Shattuck respond- 
ed to more than a dozen recalls during 
the evening. 

Mrs. Kellner was also very successful. 
Her sympathetic voice found attractive 
opportunities in a group of songs in Eng- 
lish by Bishop, Goring, Thomas and 
Rogers, which she invested with much 
loveliness of tone, singing with spirit, 
crisp enunciation and variety of ex- 
pression. She also sang effectively a 
German group by Schubert and Wolf. J. 
Erich Schmaal was a capable accom- 
panist. 

The Chicago Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Frederick Stock, 
played a popular concert at the Pabst 
Theater Monday evening before an audi- 
ence which packed the house. The play- 
ing of the program was of the highest 
artistic order. Several of the numbers 
aroused stormy enthusiasm and had to 
be repeated, especially in the case of 
Harry Weisbach’s refined execution of 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and the 
engaging performance of the “Jocelyn” 
Berceuse by Bruno Steindel, ’cellist. 

On Sunday afternoon the Auditorium 
Symphony Orchestra gave one of the 
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most consistently worth-while programs, 
unedr the direction of Hermann A. Zeitz, 
that this organization has played. The 
most notable work given was Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Symphony Pathétique,”’ Charlotte 
Peege, contralto, and Vera Prengel, 
pianist, were very successful as soloists. 
Miss Peege expressed the beauty of 
Gluck’s aria, “The Lamentation of 
Orpheus,” so well that the gifted singer 
had to add three encores. Miss Prengel 
gave a bright and musicianly interpreta- 
tion of the Schubert-Liszt ‘Wanderer 
Fantasie.” 

The Lyric Glee Club gave a pleasant 
concert at the Grand Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church Thursday evening. The 
soloist was Pearl Brice, violinist, who de- 
lighted the audience with finished execu- 
tion of works from old and modern com- 
posers. The club sang part-songs with 
customary polish and verve, one of the 
most popular being Cook’s “Rain Song.” 
Arthur Dunham directed and Winogene 
Hewitt was the accompanist. 

J. E. M. 





THUEL BURNHAM IN TEXAS 





Pianist’s Art Arouses Enthusiasm of 
Large Audience 


ABILENE, TEX., Feb. 24+—The Simmons 
College Lyceum presented on Friday eve- 
ning as the last of a most interesting 
series, Thuel Burnham, a pianist of wide 
reputation. The Mozart “Pastorale’” re- 
ceived a quiet elegance of interpretation 
that evoked the keenest appreciation. 
With the “Moonlight” Sonata of Beetho- 
ven the group of classics was closed, Mr. 
Burnham playing it with sympathetic in- 
telligence. The next group consisted of 
the B Flat Impromptu of Schubert and 
three Chopin numbers. To many the Im- 
promptu was the very best offering of 
the evening. More fleetness of fingers, 
charm of shading, or perfection of deli- 
cacy would be difficult to imagine. The 
Chopin pieces were warmly received, and 
as a response to an insistent encore Mr. 
Burnham added the A Flat Waltz by the 
same composer. 

The last group contained the only 
novelties of the program, a Nocturne by 
Borodine and “Hopak” by Moussorgsky. 
The latter Mr. Burnham was forced to 
repeat, which was also the case whén he 
gave the exquisite “Shadow Dance” by 
MacDowell, at an almost unbelievable 
tempo. The Polonaise by the same com- 
poser closed the program. In this num- 
ber he displayed his greatest virtuosity 
and dynamic power. The audience made 
no move to leave the hall until Mr. Burn- 
ham once more consented to add another 
encore, the MacDowell “To a Wild Rose.” 


MAX LANDOW’S RECITAL 





Gives Well-Devised Program of Classic 
and Modern Offerings 


Max Landow, the well known pianist, 
whose name is associated in many minds 
with his work at the Peabody Institute 
of Baltimore, gave a formal disclosure of 
his art at the Harris Theater on Tuesday 
afternoon, Feb. 29. 

An audience of fair size and of mani- 
festly friendly disposition gave enthusi- 
astic approval to the program presented 
and made insistent demands for addi- 
tional numbers, particularly at the close 
of the Schumann Sonata in F Sharp 
Minor, the high light in the classic com- 
positions offered. Mr. Landow’s inter- 
pretation showed flawless technical skill 
and a poetic insight that unfolded addi- 
tional beauties in the familiar Sonata. 

In building his program Mr. Landow 
placed his novelties forward, beginning 
with the Sgambati Prelude et Fugue, Op. 
6, which was followed by two Chabrier 
pieces, an Idylle and the “Bourrée Fan- 
tastique.” Tonal beauty, fervor and 
brilliancy were shown in his playing of 
the modern compositions, an effect that 
was heightened by contrast with the 
classic offerings. The Liszt Grosses Con- 
cert Solo and four Chopin pieces, a Bar- 
carole, two Mazurkas and the “Allegro 
de Concert,” Op. 46, made up the program 
offerings, which were supplemented by 
several additional offerings before the 
enthusiasm of the audience was appeased. 


. We 





Ruth Vincent and Mme. Kirkby-Lunn 
were soloists in a performance of Verdi’s 
“Requiem” given by the Royal Choral 
Society of London in memory of the 
soldiers who have been killed at the 
front. 


KANSAS CITY GREETS 
MINNEAPOLIS PLAYERS 


Symphony Concert Pleases Large 
Audience —- Club Gives 
American Program 


KANSAS City, Mo., Feb. 24—The Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor, gave a concert on 
Sunday afternoon in the Shubert Thea- 
ter under the local management of 
Myrtle Irene Mitchell. The’ large audi- 
ence applauded each number generously 
and Mr. Oberhoffer was received with 
enthusiasm. His offerings were note- 
worthy, embracing: 





Rachmaninoff, Symphony No. 2 in E Minor; 
Berlioz, Overture, ‘“‘Carnival Romaine’’; ‘‘Don 
Juan,” by Richard Strauss; Delius, Dance 
Rhapsody; Saint-Saéns’s 'Cello Concerto in 
A Minor: Cornelius Van Vliet, soloist. 


The Shostac String quartet gave its 
initial concert of chamber music in 
Drexel Hall on Wednesday evening, the 
program being artistic and well pre- 
sented. The members are Henri Shostac, 
Ray Shostac, Herman Beyer Hane and 
William Diestal. : 


The Shubert Club gave its first conce 
of the season on Friday evening | 
Drexel Hall. The Boy Choir of § 
Paul’s, Clarence Sears, leader, assist: 
in several numbers. The singers hay, 
been well trained and gave an interes: 
ing program. Laura Reed-Yaggy, vi 
linist of Hutchinson, and Charles | 
Cease, baritone, were the soloists. 

The educational and philanthropic con 
mittee of the Kansas City Musical Clu 
presented its fourth program of Ame 
ican music on Wednesday night. An ji; 
teresting paper on the “Development . 
American Music” was read by Maud 
Parker, and compositions by Krame 
Salter, Huss MacDowell and War. 
Stephens were given. M. R. M. 





Aline Van Barentzen Takes Up Res 
dence in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 25.—A notable ac 
dition to the list of musical artists resi( 
ing in Philadelphia is Aline Van Baren: 
zen, the pianist, who, in company wit 
her mother, Mrs. Consuelo Van Baren' 
zen, has taken up her permanent res 
dence in this city, being at present locate 
at 2036 De Lancey Street. A. L. T. 





Charlotte Lund, the soprano, will giv 
her New York recital in AXolian Hall or 
Tuesday evening, March 28. 
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NEW SINGERS FIND 
FAVOR IN LONDON 


Olive Townend Makes Particular 
Success in Début at the 
Shaftesbury Theater 


London, Eng., Feb. 12, 1916. 


y AST week there was no new addition 
14 to the operatic répertoire at the 
Shaftesbury Theater, but there were some 

‘teresting débuts by singularly promis- 
ng sopranos and tenors. This week we 
are to have Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut,” 
vhich, ‘though produced as long ago as 
1893 at the Regio Theater in Turin, has 

ever been heard in London. Jeanne 
Brola will sing the title réle, Maurice 
(’Oisly, Des Grieux, and Frederic Aus- 
tin, Lescaut—an excellent trio. 

Of the new singers, Olive Townend 
is young, pretty, of marked dramatic 
ability and the possessor of a full sweet 
soprano voice, which, as a pupil of Mme. 
Emma Nevada, has been excellently 
trained. Her début was made as Mrs. 
Waters in “The Boatswain’s Mate” and 
Nedda in “Pagliacci,” and was remark- 
able in every way. Indeed many were 
heard to say that we had had “none so 
promising since Patti,” and Sir Thomas 
Beecham is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing so bright a star for his coming sea- 
son at the Aldwych Theater, when he 
shall have deserted the Shaftesbury and 
severed his connection with Mr. Court- 
nedge. 

In “The Tales of Hoffmann,” Frank 
Mullings undertook the tenor roles for 
the first time, singing with great power 
and finish and acting with a keen and 
restrained sense of comedy. This per- 
formance gained greatly by being con- 
ducted by Sir Thomas Beecham. 

Another newcomer, in the rdéle of 
Giulietta, was Mary Grey, who has been 
known in private concerts as a Brahms 
singer and also in the theatrical world. 
A really successful Giulietta requires 
more abandon and temperament than this 
singer permitted herself. 

A new concert singer, Eleonore Leclair, 
made her first appearance last Tuesday, 
and scored a success. She sings with 
great taste and skill, has a voice of good 


quality and power which she employs 
well, and has the great advantage of 
being fluent in four languages. 

A wonderful concert was the last by 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra. 
Opening with Beethoven’s “Coriolanus” 
overture, we heard later Moussorgsky’s 
“Pictures from an Exhibition,” vividly 
scored by Sir Henry Wood; then the 
closing from “Rheingold,” and 


scene 





Photo by Dover Street Studios, London 

Olive Townend, Soprano, Who Has 

Proved Herself a Valuable Member 

of the Operatic Organization at the 
Shaftesbury Theater, London 


Benno Moisiewitsch as soloist in Delius’s 
Piano Concerto, a work played with 
much romantic feeling and poetry. 

“L’Enfant Prodigue” has come to us 
again, after an all too long Christmas 
vacation, and is now at the Kingsway 
Theater—delightfully played and with 
that most gifted little artist, Yvonne 
Arnaud, sharing the beautiful work at 
the piano with the original player, Lan- 
don Ronald. 

Mark Hambourg has just started upon 
a new series of historical piano recitals, 
and his strongly personal performances 
are always followed with pleasure and 
interest by a large public. mi... 





REIMERS LECTURE RECITAL 


Bach, Beethoven, Schumann and Folk- 
Songs on Tenor’s Program 


Giving the second of his three “lecture 
recitals” at the Princess Theater, New 
York, Monday afternoon of last week, 
Paul Reimers, the tenor, offered a pro- 
gram devoted to songs of Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Schumann, and folk-songs. 
He prefaced the various divisions of the 
program with interesting comments on 
the three classic composers represented 
and the manner in which the songs should 
be delivered. This last he exemplified 
even more eloquently by singing the dif- 
ferent numbers with all the resources of 
his exquisitely polished art and in ex- 
cellent vocal style. 

_Among the offerings were Bach’s 
Komm _ suesser Tod,” Beethoven’s 
“Adelaide” and “Der Kuss,” Schumann’s 
“Dichter’s Genesung,” “Alte Laute,” “Der 
Soldat” and “Provencalisches Lied,” and 
folk-songs from Germany, Norway, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland and Portugal. 


Mr. Reimer’s third recital will contain 

songs of Schubert and Brahms. 
Maurice Eisner played his accompani- 

ments in excellent style. Bm. F. P. 





Irene Eastman Gives Indian Recital in 
St. Paul 

ST. PAUL, MINN., Feb. 238.—On Mon- 
day night Irene Eastman, daughter of 
the full blooded Sioux Indian scholar, 
author and lecturer, a former resident 
of St. Paul (as was, also, her distin- 
guished mother, Elaine Goodale East- 
man), appeared in recital of Indian mu- 
sic in the Palm Room of the St. Paul 
Hotel. Clad in doeskin, she explained 
charmingly her choice of melodies from 
the Sioux, Ojibway, Zuni, Crow and 
other tribes. These she sang to accom- 
paniments by Kate Williams. The sing- 
ing voice was fresh, of full, unforced 
quality, well trained. An exposition of 
gesture language was interesting, as was, 
also, a dance to the beating of the tom 
tom. F. L. C. B. 
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ST. LOUIS HEARS ITS 
SINGERS WITH GALLO 


Myrna Sharlow and Stella de 
Mette Praised—Beriza as 
““Carmen”’ 


St. Louis, Feb. 26.—The second week 
of the opera given by the San Carlo 
forces under Manager Gallo has brought 
before us in a most encouraging light 
two or three former St. Louis singers, 
particularly, Myrna Sharlow, soprano, 
and Stella De Mette, contralto, both 


of whom deserve the highest praise for 
the work that they have done during the 
past week. 

Monday night brought “Lucia,” which 
was well done. For a special matinée 
on Washington’s’ Birthday, Manager 
Gallo gave “Aida,” which was attended 
by an enormous crowd of school chil- 
dren and students. That evening “La 
Gioconda” was superbly presented. It 
served to introduce a new singer in Alice 
Eversman, with a dramatic voice of un- 
usual freshness and resonance. She was 
one of an excellent cast, consisting of 
Miss De Mette and Mme. Zawner and 
Messrs. Salazar, Modesti and Di Biasi, 
besides a cleverly executed ballet. 

Wednesday evening brought “Carmen” 
with Mme. Marguerita Beriza in the title 
part and Miss Sharlow as the Micaela. 
Here Mme. Beriza displayed to us an en- 
tirely new Carmen, free from any vul- 
garity, still showing much temperament. 
She was in excellent voice and gave a 
beautiful rendition of the part. Miss 


Sharlow’s clear musical votce was heard 
to excellent advantage. 

At the Thursday matinée “Martha” 
was given and in the evening “Faust,” 
with Miss Sharlow as Marguerite. This 
was a delightful performance. The re- 
mainder of the week was given over 
to the repetition of former successes. 
The orchestra was always well in hand 
under the guiding genius of Chev. An- 
gelini and Mr. Spadoni. 

The “Pop” concert of last Sunday was 
made auspicious by the playing of three 
of the numbers from Ernest R. Kroeger’s 
“Lalla Rookh” suite, and the perform- 
ance of Victor“Herbert’s “American Fan- 
tasy” in commemoration of Lincoln and 
Washington’s _ birthdays. The other 
numbers were: 

“Peer Gynt,’’ Suite No. 1, Grieg; Prelude 
No, 3, Op. 2, Rachmaninoff; Air de Ballet, 


‘“‘Pierrette,”” Op. 46, Chaminade; ‘Wine, 
Women and Song,’’ Strauss. 


The third and last of Harrison Wil- 
liams’ recitals at the Artist Guild took 
place this afternoon and he was as- 
sisted by Marguerite Powell. The de- 
lightful program was made up entirely 
of numbers by Debussy. a We SS. 


Ovation Given Josef Hofmann at Albany 
Recital 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 25.—Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, won a remarkable tribute 
from an Albany audience last night in 
Harmanus Bleecker Hall, appearing in 
the third concert of the Franklin sub- 
scription course, when people returned 
after leaving their seats, to hear a final 
encore. A group of four quaint, old 
Dutch songs, arranged by himself, played 
with distinctive beauty, were particular- 
ly pleasing, in a program of rare charm. 


Ww. A &. 








THEODORE SCHROEDER'S NOTABLE WORK 


Boston Instructor Proves Merits 
of American Training 
For Singers 


OSTON, Feb. 21.—That 
study is not a requisite in order to 

be a successful artist is being ably dem- 
onstrated in the vocal studio of Theo- 
dore Schroeder, the eminent liedersinger 
and vocal instructor of this city. 

Himself American born and American 
taught, Mr. Schroeder is indisputably 
proving that with proper guidance the 
American singer can attain the highest 
standard of excellence in our American 
studios, and that the fallacy of going 
abroad for success is fast being rele- 
gated to the archives of the past. An 
artist of highest vocal attainments, hav- 
ing repeatedly refused flattering offers 
from European managers to make a con- 
cert tour of the continent, he is now 
devoting his entire time to the making 
of singers in his famous Boston studio, 
being one of the distinguished American 
musicians who is trying—and fast suc- 
ceeding—in convincing unbiased and un- 
prejudiced Americans that they can 
learn all they need right here on native 
soil. 

Recent word comes from Madrid, 
Spain, of an ovation tendered Giovanni 
Lazzarini (a Schroeder pupil), at the 
Teatro Real, where he is singing lead- 
ing baritone roles. Another Schroeder 
pupil winning laurels abroad is Nicolai 
Zucconi, singing in the leading opera 
houses of Italy. Jose Shaun, the young 
3oston tenor, who owes his success to 
training received in the Schroeder 
studio, is filling many engagements this 
season and already booking festivals and 
recitals for next season. Mary Tracy, 
a young soprano with a beautiful voice, 
a Schroeder artist-pupil, is meeting 
with great success wherever she ap- 
pears. Miss Tracy will give her own 
Boston recital in Steinert Hall the lat- 
ter part of March. At a recent meeting 
of the Players’ League in Boston, the 
beautiful voice and highly artistic sing- 
ing of Miss Tracy were commented en- 
thusiastically. 

Sara Deli, a young contralto, is an- 
other pupil of this studio who will 
shortly give her own Boston recital. 


European 





Theodore Schroeder of Boston, Lieder- 
singer and vocal instructor 


Joseph Ecker, a young baritone of 
much promise, gives his own recital in 
Jordan Hall on the evening of March 2, 
when he will have the assistance of the 
young violinist, Albert Stoessel. 

The annual recital of the Schroeder 
students at Jordan Hall will be given 
in May, with orchestral accompaniment, 
and on this occasion many novelties are 
promised. 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 
SOPRANO 


One of the soloists of the 
MAHLER SYMPHONY 
Metropolitan Opera House, April 9th 
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NEVIN FORMS SEVEN 
CHORUSES IN KANSAS 


An Orchestra Also Organized by 
Composer in Community 
Music Scheme 


At Lawrence, Kan., where the Univer- 
sity of Kansas is located, Arthur Nevin, 
the composer, has been working ardently 
since last October and has to date organ- 
ized seven choruses and an orchestra in 
as many cities in Kansas. In a letter to 
MusicaAL AMERICA Mr. Nevin writes: 
“This has meant continual traveling for 
me. The method I use in organizing is 
to visit and revisit each city until I find 
the choral society well founded and work- 
ing on a program for a definite date for 
public performance. I have found that 


to hold a chorus together, that is, to give 
them’ some reason for rehearsing every 
week, it is necessary to have a definite 
object in view. So we announce the ob- 
ject at the first meeting and at once in- 
terest is shown. 

“The result, then, is that each chorus 
that I have started has already given, 
or is about to give, a concert. Having 
once given a concert the chorus finds 
itself on a fixed basis and has the en- 
thusiasm of its community behind it. 
This organizing means that I have fre- 
quently to travel 200 miles by rail and 
switch off for another ten or twenty 
miles by auto to keep my appointments. 

“One experience seems worth record- 
ing. One night, after a long train ride, 
I had to go over a ten-mile road scarred 
with deep frozen ruts. They made the 
auto feel more like a ‘breeded jumping- 
horse’ than anything else I know of. 
Under these conditions I was naturally 
late in arriving at my destination. I 
telephoned ahead that I was coming. It 
was nine o’clock when I got there. My 
audience was waiting for me. And I was 
delighted to find that, despite the long 
wait, they showed interest in my sugges- 
tion to them to prepare at once for a 
May festival of music: and May-pole 
dancing. 
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“T shall not forget that ride, that night, 
over the prairies, driving North at 
twenty-five degrees above zero, the wind 
blowing a thousand miles a minute, all 
over an open expanse. But | had enter- 
tainment watching the rabbits, attracted 
by the headlights of the auto, running 
= Me of the machine, keeping in the 
path of the strong light for almost a 
mile at a stretch. On the return trip 
the auto broke down. I tried to hold a 
light while the driver went over the en- 
gine. After an hour he found a little 
wire that was broken. I became so 
chilled that I could scarcely hold the 
light. 

“The break-down delaying me, I missed 
my train connection and at two o’clock 
a. m. had to put up in a little tavern in 
a room without a fire. The bed was so 
poor that I had to take my clothing and 
sleep on it. It was an unforgetable ex- 
perience.” 

Mr. Nevin reports that two of the 
choruses he has organized have honored 
him by taking his name. He feels con- 
fident of big things coming out of “this 
throbbing heart of the West,” where he 
finds a sincere love of music. The State 
of Kansas, he says, deserves particular 
credit for being willing “to give a rea- 
sonable argument a good tryout.” 


ROSE LAURENT PRESENTS 
FINE ZANDONAI SONGS 


Unfamiliar Numbers Introduced by So- 
prano in Program Which Affords 
Much Pleasure 


Giving her first public recital in New 
York Rose Laurent, a young soprano, 


made her début at the Harris Theater on 
Sunday evening, Feb. 27. In the choice 
of songs the singer showed a taste for the 
really musical, proved by her electing to 
sing Riccardo Zandonai’s superb “I Due 
Tarli” and “Vizione Invernale.” These 
masterpieces of modern song literature 
have been crying for interpreters, but 
the rank and file of singers has left them 
neglected for several years. 

Miss Laurent deserves sincere thanks 
for bringing them out, and she sang 
them with much skill. Paladilhe’s fine 
“Lamento Provencale” and Fourdrain’s 
“Carnaval” completed the first Italo- 
French group. Then there was a group 
containing Bleichmann’s “Komm, lass uns 
spielen” and “Friihlingssehnsucht,” 
Weingartner’s “Liebesfeier” and Reger’s 
“Waldeinsamkeit,” all in German, and an 
American group, Kramer’s “A Lover’s 
Litany” and “For a Dream’s Sake,” Ho- 
mer’s “Dearest” and Clough-Leighter’s 
“My Lover, He Comes on a Skee.” 

In the matter of phrasing, general 
style and artistic sense Miss Laurent has 
already an admirable equipment. One 
can also see that she feels her music, 
that she makes herself acquainted with 
the inner meaning of the poems of the 
songs. Yet it is but natural that in a 
first recital she would scarcely convey 
those qualities which call for penetra- 
tion. The voice itself is one that can 
give much pleasure, especially in the me- 
dium register. Miss Laurent will have 
to work further on her upper tones to 
make them full and have them carry. 
They sounded the other evening as 
though they caused her much effort. On 
the whole she made a favorable impres- 
sion, and it will be interesting to watch 
her future development as a concert sing- 
er. She was presented with many floral 
bouquets. Her training has been under 
William S. Brady, the New York vocal 
instructor, the many praiseworthy points 
in her performance reflecting much cred- 
it on him. Harry Gilbert played her pi- 
ano accompaniments most skilfully. 

Clarence Adler also appeared on the 
program, playing a group made up of 
Schubert’s Major Impromptu, Cyril 
Scott’s “Danse Négre,” Chopin’s F Ma- 
jor Etude, F Sharp Major Nocturne and 
B Flat Minor Scherzo. He made a very 
favorable impression and was applauded 
enthusiastically. A. W. K. 











Enjoys It Immensely 

To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Please accept my order to renew my 
subscription to your paper for another 
year. 

From one who enjoys the paper im- 
mensely, 

EDNA F. CLARK. 
Millersburg, Ohio, Feb. 21, 1916. 
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NIELSEN MAKES QUICK 
DASH TO THE EAST 


Soprano Hurries Back from 
Pacific Coast to Fill Boston 


Booking 


Alice Nielsen, the prima donna 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan 
and the original Boston Opera companies, 
and who has just closed a most success- 
ful season on the Pacific Coast as a mem- 
ber of the Scala Opera Company, has 
made it one of her absolute rules never 
to disappoint an audience by failing to 
appear. With one or two exceptions she 
has been able to carry out this rule 
through her long and varied career as 
an operatic and concert artist, but the 
rule was put to a severe test a few days 
ago when Miss Nielsen_was obliged to 
make the journey from San Francisco to 
Boston in five days in order to fill her 
engagement in the latter city on the 24th. 

“No such luck attended me on my way 
West,” said Miss Nielsen, “and I was de- 
layed for days as the result of the floods. 





This made it impossible for me to s 
in Los Angeles. 

“IT love the West,” continued the pri: 4 
donna. “It was like a home-coming 
me, as I made my home in San F; 
cisco for many years. The aver 
Western audience is enthusiastic, 
there are many real lovers of music 
that section of the country west of 
Rocky Mountains.” 

At San Francisco Miss Nielsen sang 
performances of “Bohéme,” “Rigolet: 
“Secret of Suzanne” and “Tales of H 
mann,” and by the critics and the pu! 
her artistic work was pronounced 
climax of the season. 

‘Last Sunday Miss Nielsen sang a 
concert in Paterson, N. J., before a lay . 
and enthusiastic audience. She has 4 
number of concert engagements boo! 4 
for the early spring and will proba’ , 
make an extended concert tour bef 
summer. 





Festival Engagements for Anita Ri 


Added to the long list of engageme 
which Mme. Anita Rio will sing + 
spring, her managers announce they h: 
just closed contracts for her to app 
at the Ithaca (N. Y.) Festival, on Ap 
27, 28 and 29; at Boston, April 30, 
Verdi’s “Requiem”; the Concord (N. } | 
Festival, May 2, and the Buffalo (N. \ 
May Festival, on May 12. 
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In connection with her SECOND CONCERT SEASON In America 


“MELVILLE - LISZNIEWSKA 


will accept TEN ADVANCED PUPILS from Oct. 15, 1916, to Aprii 15, 1917 


The Hampton, 22 East 31st Street, New York 


Tel. Madison Square 375 


As Mme. Liszniewska sails for Europe April 11, 1916, arrangement for lessons must be made before that date 
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HER LIFE’S AMBITION TO WRITE 
“SONG THAT WILL NEVER DIE” 





Southern Poet’s Aspiration Has 
Resulted In Volume of 
Beautiful Poems 


T= aspiration of a young girl to 
write an immortal song, the striving 
for the ideal in expression, has led to 
the publication of a rarely beautiful! 
volume of poems, “Birds of Passage,” 
(Sherman, French & Company, Boston, 
1916) by Sarah Taylor Shatford of At- 
lanta, Ga., a poet known as writer of 
the words of “The Awakening,” music 


by Charles Gilbert Spross, and_ the 
“Norwegian Lullaby,” for which John 
Gilder has composed the music. 

As a little girl Mrs. Shatford became 
possessed with the ambition to write the 
words of a song “that should never die,” 
patterning her early efforts of such songs 
as “Home, Sweet Home,” “Annie 
Laurie” and “Nearer, My God to Thee.” 

Later years changed the song ideals 
of the young writer of lyric, and she 
turned to fairy lore, the result being 
her first volume of verse, “Little Fables 
for Little Folk.” In the meantime she 
was contributing a daily poem to a 
Southern newspaper, working on two 
opera libretti, and innumerable love 
tales and one-act plays. The desire, 
however, to write an immortal song con- 
tinued, and had its result in the volume 
of lyric poems just issued. 

“Have I written the ‘song that will 
never die?’ I do not know,” said Mrs. 
Shatford. “Someone may find it in my 
work. Perhaps it will be the song of 
religion, perhaps of love—it may be a 
spring song, or a lullaby. The song 
writers are very welcome to try them. 
I am still seeking to reach the heart 
through the spoken or written word, and 
all I ask is a ‘song that will never die.’ ” 

In addition to the lyric for the Spross 
and Gilder songs mentioned, Mrs. Shat- 
ford has written a libretto, “The Garden 
of Love,” which Alfred Robyn is seri- 





Mrs. Sarah Taylor Shatford, Author of 
“Birds of Passage” 


ously considering. ‘The Mission of the 
Rose” is a cycle of nineteen numbers, 
written for the Granberry Piano School, 
for which music is to be written by Dr. 
Nicholas Elsenheiiner. “Now and Then,” 
a sacred song by Simon Buchhalter, “I 
Chose a Rose,” by William Stickles, and 
other songs to be used by Sidney Homer, 
Frank LaForge and Harriet Ware pay 
tribute to the excellence of Mrs. Shat- 
ford’s work as a writer of song poems. 

Mrs. Shatford is the wife of A. H, 
Shatford, a cotton broker of Atlanta, 
Ga., formerly of New Orleans. In the 
latter city, in a picturesque old Spanish 
house on the Bayou St. John, some of 
Mrs. Shatford’s best lyric has been writ- 
ten—an ideal environment for a lyricist 
who wishes to create a_ time-defying 
song. 





ATLANTA OPERA SALE OPENS 





Demand for Tickets for Metropolitan 
Performances Lively from the Start 


ATLANTA, GA., March 6.—The sale of 
tickets for the annual week of opera 
given here by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company of New York opened to-day at 
Cable Hall and will be continued until 
the opening day of opera week, April 
24. An unusually large number of sales 
was reported the first day, as more 
patrons of opera than ever are buying 
season tickets instead of tickets for in- 
dividual performances. The sale of tick- 
ets to persons who guaranteed the week 
of opera began last Thursday and every 
guarantor took advantage of his privi- 
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lege of purchasing from two to ten sea- 
son tickets apiece. 

Otto Pfefferkorn, director of Brenau 
College Conservatory at Gainesville, gave 
a recital last Friday at a local hotel, un- 
der the auspices of the Brenau Club of 
Atlanta, composed of Brenau graduates. 
In addition to piano selections by Mr. 
Pfefferkorn, the program consisted of 
violin solos by Mrs. H. J. Pearce and 
vocal numbers by Mrs. Corinne Pearce 
Turnipseed, both of the Brenau Con- 
servatory. 

The regular free organ recitals each 
Sunday at the City Auditorium continue 
popular. City Organist Charles A. 
Sheldon, Jr., played last Sunday to an 
audience that well nigh filled the big 
building. Mr. Sheldon also played last 
Tuesday night at Trinity Church at the 
second recital of a winter series given 
under auspices of the Georgia Chapter 
of the American Guild of Organists. 

L. K. S. 





Jonas Pupils Form Club Bearing His 
Name 


A new musical club has been founded 
in New York which bears testimony to 
the success of the well-known piano vir- 
tuoso and pedagogue, Alberto Jonas. 
Thirty-five of his private pupils have re- 
cently founded a musical club which 
bears his name. The club convenes every 
week, on which occasion instrumental and 


vocal programs are given. The officers 
of the club are Mrs. Sybella Clayton- 
Bassett of Salt Lake City, president; 
Henrietta Gremmel of Dallas, Tex., vice- 
president; Frank C. Hunter of Omaha, 
Neb., secretary; Morris Hourigan of 
of Brussels, Belgium, chairman of the 
program committee and treasurer. Mr. 
Jonas has been named honorary presi- 
dent of the club. 


POVLA FRISCH SINGS AS 
DETROIT SYMPHONY AIDE 


Orchestra Gives Two Fine Programs— 
Werrenrath and Violinist King 
in Artistic Recital 


DETROIT, MicH., Feb. 27.—The Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra played the seventh 
concert of the season at the Detroit 
Opera House, Feb. 25. The program was 
as follows: 


Saint-Saéns, Symphony in A Minor, No. 2, 
Op. 55; Debussy, “‘Prélude a l’Aprés-Midi d’un 
Faune’’; Charpentier, ‘‘Impressions d’ltalie’’; 
Solos by Mme. Povia Frisch, with orchestral 
accompaniment; Aria, ‘“‘Divinités du Styx,” 
from ‘‘Alceste,’’ by Gluck; ‘‘Hopak’”’ (Rimsky- 
Korsakoff arrangement), by Moussorgsky, 
“L’invitation au Voyage,’’ by Duparc, and the 
Schubert-Liszt ‘Der Erikénig.”’ 


The orchestral numbers were well 
played and Mme. Frisch sang delight- 
fully. 

The seventh popular concert of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra was given 
Sunday afternoon, Feb. 27, in Arcadia. 
Among the seven numbers by the orches- 
tra were: 








Overture to ‘“‘The Marriage of Figaro,’”’ Mo- 
zart; the Adagio movement of the Saint- 
Saéns Symphony in A Minor; the ‘Valse 
Triste’’ by Sibelius, and the Intermezzo. No. 
2, ‘Jewels of the Madonna,” by Wolf-Ferrari. 

This was one of the best popular con- 
certs given by the orchestra. Mrs. Mar- 
shall Pease, Detroit’s gifted contralto, 
was the soloist. She contributed two 
numbers, “Che Faro Senza Euridice” 
from “Orfeo ed Euridice” and “Farewell, 
Ye Forests” from “Joan of Arc,” by 
Tschaikowsky. Her singing of the lat- 
ter was splendid. 

One of the season’s most enjoyable re- 
citals was that given at the Statler on 
Feb. 18, by Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and William Grafing King, violinist, 
assisted by Richard Epstein, pianist. 

Mr. King played most excellently show- 
ing that his work as concertmaster of 
the Detroit Symphony has broadened his 
tone and developed his finely artistic tem- 
perament. Mr. Werrenrath, as usual, 
completely won his audience by his ar- 
tistic interpretations, and Mr. Epstein 
again proved his versatility as a pianist. 

E. C. B. 


A. Campbell Weston and Mrs. Dilworth 
in Brooklyn Recital 


At the organ recital given by A. Camp- 
bell Weston at Manual Training High 
School, Brooklyn, on Sunday afternoon, 
Feb. 27, Eva Joan Dilworth, soprano, 
was the assisting artist. Mrs. Dilworth 
offered William Lester’s “Lace,” Hallett 
Gilberté’s “The Lost Spring’ and “A 


Valentine,” Florence Turner-Maley’s 
“The Call” and “Lass o’ Mine” and 
Campbell-Tipton’s “Spirit-Flower.” She 


sang with much charm, displaying a 
voice of admirable quality, handled with 
real artistic skill. Mr. Weston’s perform- 
ances of such works as Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe” Overture, Dethier’s E Minor Pre- 
lude, Lemare’s “Chant de Bonheur,” 
West’s Fantasia in F, Widor’s famous 
Toccata and shorter pieces by Sturgis, 
Hollins, Grieg and Matthews proved him 
an organ recitalist of fine capabilities. 
He was well received by his hearers. 








GRACE BRUNE-MARCUSSON 


CONCERTS and ORATORIOS 


‘‘Mme. Marcusson is a soprano whose excellent voice charmed her 
hearers. She has dramatic powers that greatly assist in her work 
and is also possessed of a beautiful personality.’’"—-New York Herald. 
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STARTS LECTURES AT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Providence Clubs Hear Able 
Discussion— Ornstein 
in Recital 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 28. — The 
opening of the new course in the 
Brown University extension lectures, 
“How to Listen to Orchestral Music” was 
largely attended on Wednesday evening 
by members of the various musical clubs 
and students of music. 

The lecture was given in Manning 
Hall, by Prof. John P. Marshall, official 
pianist of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, who gave an able talk, with musical 
illustrations. 

On Sunday afternoon in the Strand 
Theater the Palestine Temple Shrine 
band, George S. Bell, director, gave an 
enjoyable concert, 

The able assisting soloists were Ber- 
rick Schloss (Berrick Van Norden) 
tenor; A. L. Intlehouse, cornetist and 
Giuseppe Pettine, saxophone. Gene 
Ware-and Henry See were successful ac- 
companists. 

At the Sunday evening concert given 
by Fairman’s Orchestra in the Strand 
Theater the house was completely sold 
out, due in part to the fact that Lucy 
Marsh, soprano, and May Atwood, 
pianist, both favorites here, were the 
assisting soloists. The orchestra under 
the direction of Roswell H. Fairman did 
excellent work and was especially pleas- 
ing in Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien.” Miss 
Marsh, after her first Meyerbeer aria, 
gave two extra numbers, “Just a Weary- 
in’ for You,” and “Gray Dove.” She 
also sang with fine vocal quality and ele- 
gance of style various songs. Miss At- 
wood, a pupil of Mme. Avis Bliven-Char- 
tounel, played Paderewski’s Minuet and 
Rigoletto Paraphrase by Verdi-Liszt 
with rare skill. She responded to an 
encore. 

Leo Ornstein gave his third recital be- 
fore a Providence audience in Churchill 
House, Wednesday evening. The pro- 
gram embraced a wide variety of com- 
positions, the only extremely futuristic 
offering being the pianist’s composition, 
“Three Moods.” Another of his own 
compositions played was the Sonatina. 

Debussy, Chopin and Schumann com- 
positions were given with a charm that 
compelled admiration. At the close he 
was recalled six times and finally gave 
an extra. Such interest has been 
aroused by Mr. Ornstein’s playing, that 
a return engagement in a few weeks has 
been assured. G. F. H. 








Program of Mary Helen Brown Songs 


In the last issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
it was stated that two songs of Mary 
Helen Brown were given at the studio of 
Charlotte Lund, on Feb. 12, when in 
truth the entire program was composed 
of her compositions. Mme. Lund sang 
seven, three of which she was compelled 
to repeat; Frederick Gunther. baritone, 
was heard in six numbers (repeating 
one) and later in the evening Mme. Lund 
gave two more numbers for the late 
comers, Miss Brown accompanying all 
the numbers. 


Marie Narelle 
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OBERHOFFER FORCES 
DELIGHT SYRACUSE 


Graveure Soloist in Concert— 
Local Composer Has Place 
on Two Programs 


SyRAcUSE, N. Y., March 1.—We have 
rarely, if ever, heard as interesting and 
delightful a concert as was presented by 
the Minneapolis Symphony this week at 


the Wieting Opera House, under the 
local management of A. Kathleen King. 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s reading of the Rach- 
maninoff Symphony No. 2 was some- 
thing to be long remembered for its 
beauty and thrilling climaxes. 
Grainger’s “Shepherd’s Hey,” played 
as an encore after a “Dance Khapsody,” 
by Delius, was delightful. Louis Grave- 
ure, baritone, made a favorable impres- 
sion as solo singer and was particularly 
pleasing in his aria “Vision Fugitive” 
from “Hérodiade.” He responded to in- 
sistent applause by singing Landon Ro- 
nald’s “Lovely Night” with orchestra. 
The Salon Musical Club gave a pro- 
gram of American composers this week. 
Mrs. George A. Parker was chairman 
and the club was entertained at the home 
of Mrs. William Nottingham. Frank 
Ormsby, tenor, sang songs by Mary Tur- 
ner Salter, Mrs. Beach, Alexander Rus- 
sell and Roy L. Smith. Laura Van 
Kuran, soprano, sang Cadman’s cycle 
“Sayonara,” “Pat,” by C. Linn Seiler and 
a group of songs by Charles Huerter, a 
local composer of promise. A “Lullaby,” 
which is still in manuscript, was espe- 
cially admired. Mr. Huerter accom- 





panied his songs and a group of his vio- 
lin pieces played by Kenneth Wood. 

The Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Patrick Conway, 
gave its second of a series of three con- 
certs Sunday afternoon. They have 
been well patronized. 

The orchestra did extremely good work 
and is to be especially commended for its 
playing of the Grieg A Minor Concerto, 
with Raymond Wilson, pianist. Laura 
Van Kuran sang a group of songs by 
Charles Huerter with Mr. Huerter at the 
piano. The groups included “Path 0’ 
Dreams,” “The Secret of the Rose,” “Lul- 
laby” and “Twilight Hour.” They were 
well received. L. V. K. 


Grainger Attracts Overflow Audience in 
Fremont, Ohio 


FREMONT, OHIO, Feb. 20, 1916.—The 
Matinée Musical Club presented Percy 
Grainger, the Australian pianist, in re- 
cital at the Opera House on Feb. 15. 
Every seat in the hall was filled and ex- 
tra chairs had to be brought in to ac- 
commodate some, as many came from 
out of town. Mr. Grainger proved to be 
the most delightful artist the club has 
ever had and held his audience spell- 
bound. His program consisted of num- 
bers by Bach-Busoni, Franck, Debussy, 
Ravel and three of his own. Of these 
the Ondine of Ravel and his own compo- 
sitions were singled out for particular 
favor. 





Christine Miller, the distinguished 
contralto, is scoring a conspicuous sur- 
cess with the new “Song of the Persian 
Captive,” dedicated to her by the com- 
poser, Mabel W. Daniels. The song is 
both dramatic and lyric, and shows the 
singer’s artistry and musicianship. 
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French 
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pieces. Such playing of these 


—New York Times. 
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in press of Luckhardt and Belder. 
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‘‘ MIGNON” SUNG BY 
DENVER AMATEURS 


Father Bosetti and His Associates 
Present Opera in Highly 
Effective Manner 


DENVER, Feb. 26.—The second annual 
opera production under direction of 
Father Joseph Bosetti, choirmaster of the 
Catholic Cathedral, was given this week 
at the Broadway Theater. “Mignon” was 
performed on two evenings and a mati- 
née before capacity audiences. 

Father Bosetti and his associates must 
be credited with having produced this 
charming and, from the amateur stand- 
point, difficult opera in a surprisingly ef- 
fective manner. There was a chorus of 
about one hundred voices, an orchestra of 
twenty-five pieces and two sets of prin- 
cipals, ail drawn from local musical 
forces. The opera was beautifully cos- 
tumed, adequately staged, and so thor- 
oughly had it been prepared that there 
was scarcely a hitch, even in the first per- 
formance. “Mignon” revealed such a 
marked advance over the rather crude 
performance of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
given a year previous, that one is justi- 
fied in anticipating opera of professional 
quality if Father Bosetti and his asso- 
ciates continue their efforts. 

The plan of having alternate casts of 
principals was hit upon in order to inter- 
est a greater number of the local singers 
and their friends. The device stimu'ated 
the box office sale, even though it did not 
contribute especially to the artistic 
unity of the performances. The cast for 
the first performance, on the evening of 
the 23rd, was as follows: 

Mignon, Marie Bren-Kaus; Filina, 
Elizabeth Young; Frederick, Florence 
Shella Fryer; Wilhelm, Vere Stiles Rich- 
ards; Laertes, Earl B. Leonard; Lo- 
thario, Louis A. Reilly; Giarno, George 
W. Kerwin; Antonio, H. Frank Thomas. 

Mme. Bren-Kaus, a petite soprano, who 
has much personal charm and a voice of 
warmth and carrying power, scored an 
unqualified success in the title réle. She 
was a pathetically appealing figure in 
the tattered garments of the abused 
street singer, and most charming in the 
velvet livery of the second act. Mme. 
Bren-Kaus kept herself at all times sub- 
merged in the characterization of 
Mignon, and in both singing and acting 
created the atmosphere of reality. She 
was received with great enthusiasm, as 
was her due. 

The Filina of Elizabeth Young was an- 
other thoroughly adequate characteriza- 
tion. Miss Young was charmingly co- 
quettish, maintained almost professional 
poise throughout the performance, and 
sang with accuracy and considerable bril- 
liancy. She, too, was in great favor with 
the audience. Owing to illness, Alice 
Forsyth, cast for the alternate Filina, 
was unable to appear, and so Miss Young 
sang the part in all three performances. 

Vere Stiles Richards was the Wilhelm 
of the first performance. His voice, 
while of a very sweet quality and true to 
pitch, lacked the range and intensity to 
nroiect effectively the lovely arias that 
fall to the tenor in this melodious onera. 
Mr. Richards sang his recitative with ex- 
cellent diction. Louis A. Reilly, possessor 
of a peculiarly rich and sympathetic 
bass-baritone, sang Lothario with pathos 
and dignity, lacking only greater tonal 
intensity in climaxes to make his work 
wholly satisfving. 

Florence Shella Frver was the iealous 
Frederick, George W. Kerwin the hoister- 
ous Giarno. H. Frank Thomas the An- 
tonio and Earl B. Leonard the irrepressi- 
ble Laertes. 

In the second nerformance Florence 
T.amont Abramowitz was the Miqnor: 
Chauncey Parsons, Wilhelm; Welton C. 
Swain, Lothario; Marearet Hooner. 
and Paul Harrington. Giarno. 
other members of the cast being the same 
as on the previous evening. 

Mme. Abramowitz is well known lo- 
‘ally as a musician of splendid attain- 
ments, and much interest centered in her 
first appearance in onera. Her voice is 
a mezzo-contralto of hie caliber. hardly 
snited to the music of Mianon. hut she 
adapted it with considerable skill. In 
stature she is also heroic. which »dded 
diffcultv to her impersonation of the 
sineine eirl. She was much too finelv 
attired in the first act. and she awakened 
admiration for her strone beantv and 
amrla wortra rather than cumnathy for 9 


maid in distress. One fe't that in a rdle 





better suited to her voice and stature 
she would be compelling. 

Mr. Parsons, like Mr. Richards, has a 
pretty voice of small volume, quite lack- 
ing in climax intensity, but the higher 
passages of the score were within his 
range. Both Wilhelms upheld the tradi- 
tion that tenors are as a rule not gifted 
with histrionic ability, although Mr. Par- 
sons made a handsome young figure in 
velvet coat and powdered wig. Miss 
Hooper put considerable petulant humor 
into the part of Frederick. The singing 
of Mr. Swain was far from adequate. 

The chorus sang heartily, with a good 
volume of tone, and made an attractive 
and animated picture. The orchestra, 
with Mr. Carvallo as concertmaster, 
played the score well, and Father Bos- 
setti seemed at all times to have his 
forces well in hand. 

A highly pleasing feature of the per- 
formance was the dancing of Mlle. Do- 
mina Marini, late of the Pavlowa com- 
pany, who recently located in Denver as 
a teacher of classic dancing. Her solo 
dances earned repeated recalls and many 
floral tributes. Several of her pupils also 
appeared in gypsy dances, performing 
with the abandon and precision of pro- 
fessionals. J.C. W. 





Pasquale Tallarico Adds to Laurels in 
Terre Haute (Ind.) Recital 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Feb. 26.—One of 
the most delightful recitals ever heard 
in Terre Haute was given on Feb. 15 by 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist. He was 
heard in a taxing program representing 
all schols of composition, including works 
by two American composers, Cadman and 
Bollinger. A large audience, represent- 
ing the musical elect of the city listened 
with great interest to the work of this 
young artist, who has an unusually beau- 
tiful tone, poetry, imagination and great 
brilliance. L. E. A. 


Albert A. Mansfield, basso-profundo of 
Temple Emanu-el, New York, has been 
engaged as soloist at St. Francis Xavier 
Church, New York. The Musicians’ Fel- 
lowship Society of which Mr. Mansfield 
is secretary, will soon give a concert and 
dance at the home of Frank S. Hast- 
ings. 
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Perfect Vocal Medium Found 
In Lieder, Says Anne Arkadij 








Young American Liedersinger Is 
Notable Addition to List of 
Native-Born Concert Stars — 
Interesting Sidelights On the 
American Audience — Worth, 
Not Sensationalism, Should Be 
Singer’s Aim, She Declares 


ECAUSE Americans feels so_ in- 
tensly they are inclined to suppress 
manifestations of their emotion, but the 
American audience is wonderful in its 
appreciation, says Anne Arkadij, the 
American liedersinger, who made her 
début before a New York audience at 
A£olian Hall in January. 

Miss Arkadij returned in 1915 from 
Germany, where she had been studying 
for ten years, and devoted the year inter- 
vening between her return and début to 
renewing her American friendships and 
readjusting her viewpoint on things 
American. 

“The American audience brings a mar- 
velously appreciative sense to music,” 
Miss Arkadij says. “I didn’t realize that 
so vividly until I attended Yolanda Méro’s 
concert one afternoon recently. People 
sat intently, some of them chin on hand, 
and one could follow the gradations and 
changes of the music by the play of ex- 
pression on their faces. I thing that just 
because Americans feel so_ intensely 
they are apt to suppress a manifestation 
of it, but the faces of an American audi- 
ence are unforgettable. 


Will Interpret “Lieder” 


“Yes, I shall devote myself largely to 
lieder, although in my spring recitals 
I will give some English songs, by mod- 
ern composers, and a few modern French 
songs, but German lieder is, to me, the 
most perfect intimate expression. It 
needs a small theater, though; I am al- 
ways sorry to hear lieder in a large hall. 
Like chamber music, it must have inti- 
mate surroundings, else its finer shades 
are utterly lost.” 

The American liedersinger has set her- 
self the task of winning her place with 
her compatriots solely on song merits-— 
she doesn’t intend to do or be anything 
spectacular; she declines to invent or fol- 
low a new cult; she hasn’t any matri- 
monial convictions, pro or anti—in fact, 
her general attitude is one calculated to 
make lovers of the eccentric mourn 
deeply. 

Her Name Is Comstock 

“Little adventures in honesty? Yes, 
perhaps that does describe it,” Miss Ar- 
kadij agreed. “You know, of course, that 
my real name is Comstock, don’t you? 
When I went over to Germany ten years 
ago I found everyone had the most fright- 
ful time trying to pronounce Comstock; 
it wasn’t possible, they said, so I took 
the name of a very dear Russian friend. 

“But name adjusting has been only a 
part of the adjustment process I have 





Anne Arkadij, American “Liedersinger,” 
Whose Début Season Has Been a Con- 
spicuous Success 


undergone. You see, I began life as a 
contralto; then a little while after I had 
gone to Germany to study my voice went 
up and I had to retrace my vocal steps— 
from the viewpoint of learning roles suit- 
ed to the change in voice. I was in Italy, 
preparing for appearance in opera, when 
the war put a stop to the plans I had 
made in that direction, and I returned 
home. I have passed a year here, getting 
attuned to America again. Yes, indeed, 
it is true that there is a process of get- 
ting back into American atmosphere 
after a long sojourn abroad, and I didn’t 
want to appear here until I felt myself 
once more ‘American’ in my viewpoint 
and general attitude. 


Student Life in Europe 


“T have found the attitude toward the 
American girl in Europe kindly always. 
One falls, almost unconsciously, into the 
methodical, studious life of Germany, 
and study becomes a matter of course. 

“That is one of the difficulties of 
American life; everything goes on at 
such top speed that it must require al- 
most superhuman effort to pull out of the 
stream and find a little ‘backwater’ in 
which one can do serious work. Yes, I 
know people are doing it—and showing 
most excellent results. One of the joys 
of coming back home has been to see the 
marvelous transformation in thought 
which has taken place in the last few 
years regarding music. It is taken seri- 
ously now. That has been the delight of 
watching audiences at musical gather- 
ings, and realizing that the emotional 
pleasure is really supported by a back- 
ground of intellectual understanding.” 

There is a very good reason for the 
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complimentary things that the New York 
critics said about Miss Arkady’s German 
diction on the occasion of her New York 
recital. Miss Arkadij studied her lan- 
guages as painstakingly as her singing, 
taking her work in German with Prof. 
Ferdinand Gregori in Berlin. 

“There was one fairy tale of a little 
girl who was lost, and all the tribulations 
that befell her,” said Miss Arkadij, in 
discussing her work in diction, “I used 
to repeat that over and over, in different 
keys and ringing the changes on expres- 
sion, hour after hour; I practised my 
German going along the street; it was 
the last conscious thought in my mind at 
night and the first thing to enter my head 
in the morning. 

“How do I study a song? First, I get 
the meaning of the words, the whole 
general picture that the author meant to 
convey; then into the finer, subtle shades 
of expression used—after that the music 
is easy. Lovely tone is not enough to 
give. I believe that too many singers 
are satisfied to stop with the music and 
not go below the surface sufficiently to 
give their hearers a true picture of the 
message that the song should convey— 
and would, if comprehended by the in- 
terpreter. 

“My amusements? Outdoor pleasure, 
largely. I golf and row and paddle a 
canoe and play tennis—yes, and raise 
bulbs.” 

Likes to Raise Bulbs 


The latter interest was very evident in 
Miss Arkadij’s apartments, where a ta- 
ble full of bulbs in glasses and bowls 
gave promise of a wonderful mass of 
bloom for Eastertide. And there were 
creeping vines that quite eliminated all 
suggestion of hotel surroundings—and 
one wonderful painting, a sweep of snow- 
covered foothills, with mountains tower- 
ing above the pines that clustered about 
the foot. “It means space,” explained 
the singer. “That’s why I have it hung 
just above the piano, so I can watch it 
when I practice and get the big, comfort- 
ing sweep of outdoor things.” 

“My typewriter? Yes, isn’t it a dear? 
You see, it closes all up in this little box 
and I can carry it about with me. I do 
all my correspondence myself. Just look 
at this schedule of dates.” 

Miss Arkadij showed a neat card, with 
her list of spring concert and recital ap- 
pearances carefully arranged after the 
manner of those marvelous family trees 
that spread in neat, cube-like divisions 
across a page and make one feel methodi- 
cal and orderly just by gazing thereon. 
She is going to be a busy girl this year, 
her spring engagements taking her as 
far west as St. Louis, with many appear- 
ances planned in different cities of the 
New England States. 

When she comes back she will be ready 
to give testimony on a question of mo- 
ment—that is, can a singer who hasn’t 
any startling theories or “isms” or 
“ologies” interest American audiences 
solely on vocal merits? 





Miss Arkadij, 
and a great many others who take the 
musical life of America seriously, be- 
lieve it is possible. M. S. 





Rafael Diaz and Oliver Denton in Re- 
cital at Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 4.—Under 
the auspices of the Indianapolis Federa 
tion of Public School Teachers, a joint 
recital was given by Rafael Diaz, tenor, 
and Oliver Denton, pianist, on Monday 
evening, Feb. 28, at the Murat Theater. 
A large audience welcomed the artistic 
program presented. 


Mme. Homer Appears in New Haven’s 


Artists’ Series 
New HAVEN, CONN., Feb. 19.—A 
great-sized audience heard Louise 


Homer’s recital at the Shubert Theater 
on Feb. 14, this being the second in the 
Artists’ Series arranged for this winter. 
There were points of unusual interest in 
Mme. Homer’s interpretation of a pro- 
gram made up of lieder by Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, Strauss and Wolf, 
as well as four songs by her husband, 
Sidney Homer. Other songs in English 
were from the pens of Parker, Chadwick, 


Carpenter and Ross. In response to fer- 
vid enthusiasm Mme. Homer sang an 
aria from “Samson” and “Comin’ Thru 
the Rye.” W. E. C. 





Miss Pelton-Jones and Mr. Wells Heard 
at Euterpe Club Musicale 


The soloists at a morning musicale 
given recently at the Waldorf-Astoria 
were Frances Pelton-Jones, the harpsi- 
chordist, and John Barnes Wells, the 
tenor. A delightful program of early 
music was presented, Miss Pelton-Jones 
playing numbers by Scarlatti, Handel, 
Daquin, Bach, Boccherini, Beethoven, 
Rameau, Bull, Loeillet, Paderewski and 
request numbers by Grainger and Bos- 
sini. Mr. Wells sang specimens of Han- 
del, Purcell, Caldara, Pergolesi, Secchi 
and Old Irish, Scotch and English songs. 
Both soloists were applauded vigorously 
and proved thoroughly in sympathy with 
the spirit of their program. 

Klibansky Pupils Appearing in Many 
Concerts of the Month 


Activities of the Sergei Klibansky stu- 
dents for the last week in February in- 
cluded the following: Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano, has been engaged for the 
next musicale to be given at the home 
of Charles L. Sicard; Florence McDon- 
ough appeared in concerts in Morristown, 
N. J., on March 2 and 3; Genevieve Ziel- 
inska, Walter Copeland, and J. M. Stern- 
hagen have been re-engaged for the series 
of concerts now being conducted in the 
New York public schools, and Alvin Gil- 
lett has been engaged to sing in forth- 
coming productions of Handel’s ‘“Mes- 
siah” at Brooklyn and Philadelphia. 


Esther E. Dale Appears Before Club of 
Amsterdam, N. Y 


AMSTERDAM, N. Y., Feb. 2.-—Esther E. 
Dale, the New York soprano, with Mar- 
ion Rulison at the piano, was heard be- 
fore the Century Club of this city last 
evening. The first part of the program 
was devoted to “The Story of the Old 
English Ballad,’ with illustrations, and 
was a most interesting portrayal of the 
periods covered. The second half of the 
program was composed of modern songs. 
Miss Dale is the possessor of a soprano 
voice of fine quality that she uses admir- 
ably and her offerings were thoroughly 


enjoyed by the large audience, which 
voiced its approval emphatically. Miss 
Rulison was an able accompanist. 

F. O. 


An elaborate concert is announced for 
Carnegie Hall, New York, April 2, for 
the benefit of the Edith Cavell memorial 
fund, representing a movement to erect 
a memorial to the “Martyr of Belgium” 
in Paris in the Trocadero. 













































Musical Courier, London: 

“We accept Madame Bell-Ranske 
as one of the leading specialists on 
the voice.” 


Madame Bell-Ranske’s 


pook WOICE ana 
NERVE CONTROL 


$1.50 Net at all Booksellers 


Beata KorslikofF writes: 
“Il have found in your method what 
I have vainly sought for abroad.” 


Dr. Alfred Muller writes: 

“Your book is a revelation and 
has initiated me into the great under- 
standing of correct breathing and 
nerve control, Singers, speakers, 
teachers and students will End the 
book invaluable; I unhesitatingly 
pronounce it a great work.” 


Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh 
University, writes: 

“T have read your book with the 
greatest interest. You have applied 
psychology in such a practical way 
that it will help to develop not onl 
the voice but the health and strengt 
of the race.” 


Publishers, F. A. Stekes Co., New York 
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Form of Music 


Our Art in Perilous Condition 
Because ot Its Sensationalism 
American Operatic Stage Contaminated by Frank Appeal That Is 


Being Made to Baser Instincts of the Public—This Branch 
of Art Especially Should Be Safeguarded as It Is the Lowest 


By Dr. P. J. GRANT 


a a 











HAT is art? If you ask me I can- 
not tell you. If I ask myself I 
can. That’is because, in all probability, 
my ideas in regard to it differ materially 


from yours. 

It has well defined offices, as well as 
not at all well defined limitations, and 
as to what the latter are, you and I 
would most probably disagree. 

What you might call the action of 
art would be to me mere vulgar sen- 
sationalism; what would appeal to you 
would not appeal to me. You like Japa- 
nese prints; candidly, I would not give 
them wall space. I find the rigidity of 
line after a while wearies the artistic 
eye; I want something with more free- 
dom of stroke, more in harmony with 
western ideas. 

The theologians do not disagree more 
on the definition of God than do artists 
on the definition of art. If the high 
priests disagree, what are simple people 
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like you and me going to do about it? 
To me it is something subjective: a beau- 
tiful piece of poetry, a picture, a piece 
of sculpture, a song well sung. But 
even here we are not in agreement. 
What I accept as beautiful you may re- 
ject as the apotheosis of ugliness. 


Quickly Shifting Opinions 


Again our judgments and opinions 
change. What you and I reject to-day, 
another generation may accept. Seated 
side by side in Carnegie Hall you and I 
may find Schénberg excruciatingly funny, 
just as the people of Munich found Wag- 
ner half a century ago. 

I once heard a great French alienist 
remark that the head measurements of 
the Venus de Milo proved that she was 
mentally deficient—an imbecile. Poor 
Venus! Since then she has ceased to 
be for me the female form divine. She 
is just a congenital idiot. A discord 
had entered the harmony. Sad, isn’t it? 

When Alexandre César Leopold, known 
to you and me as Georges Bizet, produced 
his “Carmen,” he had only a_ succés 
d’estime, and poor Bizet died of a broken 
heart in the same year (1875). 


Wagner’s Opponents 


I should like to have the opinion of a 
committee formed—let us say—of Ra- 
phael, Guido Reni and Botticelli, on the 
exquisite frescoes of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, before which you and I have 
stood spellbound in the Panthéon. Or 
to take the present; think of the Niagara 
of journalistic blackguardism that thun- 
dered and poured over the head of Wag- 
ner and threatened to bear him down 
into the dark whirlpool of oblivion! 

Intrinsically, however, these things 
have nothing to do with art. They are 
the incidentals, the tribulations, the 
crucifixions of—I might even say, some- 
thing necessary to—the artistic life, 
purifying it, as it were, by fire. 

Art in itself, however, is something 
apart from them. She may from time 
to time fall an unwilling prisoner into 
the hands of vulgar, unscrupulous and 
uncultured money seekers, who may 
clothe her in the filthy rags of nasty 
sensationalism, but she always will, and 
must emerge clear-eyed, undefiled, tri- 
umphant, because, thank the gods who 
preside over her destinies, there are al- 
ways those, not numerous, but strong of 
purpose, who are ready to rescue her 
from the noisesome mud and dank— 
some weeds of pruriency, puritanism, 
sensationalism and vulgarity. 


Puritan or Prurient 


Art in America to-day, because of this 
sensationalism, is in a perilous condi- 
tion. It matters not whether it arises 
from the puritan or the prurient, they 
are both equally dangerous. Honi soit 
qui mal y pense applies well to both of 
them. Each in his way is nasty, whether 
it be the high placed police official, who 
goes with a large magnifying glass to the 
Russian Ballet to see if he can discover 
a bare knee, or the manager who frankly 
caters to a certain portion of the public 
with frankly nasty productions. 

On second thought I withdraw that 
remark about the magnifying glass. A 
person of that type could see with the 
naked eye that most ugly part of the 
human body—the knee—clear across the 
Hudson, while his artistic soul—if he 
has such a thing—would be stone blind 
to the artistic merits of the production. 

After all, art and nastiness are alike 
in one regard. They are equally easy 
to find; and under the same roof. It 
depends upon the state of mind. 

Do not misunderstand me. I do not 
object to the censors. On the contrary, I 
find them a necessity; but they must be 
broad-minded and cultured men and 
women, who will not see in the prolonged 
kiss which the “movie” child gives her 
long lost “‘movie” father (it really hap- 
pened, incredible as it may seem) some- 
thing dangerous to the public morals. 


Danger of Sensationalism 


But what have these things to do with 
sensationalism? Anything that is done 
to create public opinion in an illegitimate 








manner is sensationalism, and dangerous 
to the progress of art. 

Yes, art in this country is in a peril- 
ous condition and no branch of it is in 
such peril as that of music, particularly 
operatic music. You may argue with 
me that never before have we had so 
much music as we are having to-day. I 
do not dispute it, but under what condi- 
tions? 

Artists are supersensitive people. The 
American artist is no different from the 
rest and we know that supersensitive 
people are—I won’t say cowardly—but at 
best extremely timid. The American art- 
ist loves his art; he has an exaggerated 
fear of ridicule; his art is to him some- 
thing sacred. He has made too many 
sacrifices for it to be otherwise. He does 
not care for the sensational, but if he 
could muster up courage to come out into 
the open and tell the facts, a story of 
corruption and rascality and chicanery 
without parallel would be unfolded. 


Despair of American Artists 


But, what’s the use? Mr. Foreign 
Manager knows that this lack of courage 
on the part of the American artist is his 
best security. There are many artists, 
men and women, with big names in Eu- 
rope, who are standing before a dark 
wall of utter despair, penniless to-day-—— 
ee perhaps may see them home- 
ess. 

What does the public care? Give it a 
prima donna who can land a scientific 
uppercut on the jaw of a poor chorus 
girl and send her to the count with a 
solar plexus and then kick her half way 
across the stage; or can land a body 
blow on the tenor’s high C. 

Can you imagine this happening at 
the Opéra Comique in Paris or the Royal 
Opera in Berlin? I think more than one 
bad egg would get mashed on her. 
Faugh, poor art, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! 

Can you imagine Calvé, the greatest 
Carmen of them all, doing it? Erratic 
as she was in many ways outside the 
theater, yet on the stage her art never 
descended to that. 


Follies of Society Women 


I have before me as I write a New 
York evening paper, where you will find 
a long list of prominent and wealthy so- 
ciety women who are promoting a con- 
cert for the benefit of—can you guess? 
American artists? Good heavens, no! 
Don’t be so stupid! What newspaper 
neuen would the dear ladies get out 
of anything so uninteresting as having 
to help plain Mary Smith or James 
Brown. Oh, no! 

Do you mean for the foreign artists? 
Certainly. It is so much nicer to say 
M’sieur Henri de Saint Cyr than plain 
James Brown. What is left for the poor 
American artist to do? Why, just take 
his beautiful dreams of art and kick them 
into the North River. 

In Europe he made a comfortable liv- 
ing out of those dreams, but here—well, 
if he could muster up courage and leave 
his art at ye olden house of the three 
brass balls, call himself Guillaume de 
Fromage, don a white duck suit and sally 
forth bareheaded, that would be art and 
that would be sensationalism—réclame. 

But James won’t do it. It was not nec- 
essary in Europe. Why should it be 
here? 


Make Opera Ridiculous 


Let us take operatic art, not by any 
means the highest form of musical art, 


but at least the most in the public eye. 
I regard it as the lowest form of music 
and therefore the form that can least 
afford to descend to sensationalism. With 
care we can succeed in keeping it within 
artistic bounds. One false or careless 
step can easily make it ridiculous. 

I have heard many put forward the 
objection that opera as presented to-day 
is lacking in action. While the artists 
may be great singers, they are sadly 
lacking in histrionic ability; whatever 
action we have is monotonous to a degree, 
having too much of the traditional char- 
acter about it. Mere individuality and 
less of mere mechanical movement would 
be a welcome change. Why can’t we have 
more of that which makes the dramatic 
stage such an artistic pleasure? 

As regards the mechanical and tradi- 
tional character of operatic acting, | 
agree with you emphatically, but at the 
same time the dramatic stage enjoys a 
greater freedom of action than the oper- 
atic. There are well defined rhythmic 
reasons for this. The dramatic artist 
in his most dramatic moments is not 
bothered by an orchestra of which he 
must necessarily take account. In fact, 
he is his own orchestra leader and he 
can play upon his audience to any meas- 
ure which pleases him. The operatic 
artist would like to do so, but he must 
wait until the orchestra gives him his 
cue to give the villain the coup de grace. 


Stage Managers Stupid 


To give more action is one of the 
hardest problems that the operatic man- 
ager has to face. Unfortunately most 
operatic stage managers (at least in my 
experience) are born fools. (1 know, 
however, of two great exceptions, Léon 
Jancey of the Opéra Comique, Paris, and 
Georg Droecher of the Royal Opera, Ber- 
lin, and—both have had splendid careers 
as actors, before becoming operatic 
stage managers.) 

Is it any wonder that notoriety seeking 
singers, lacking the authoritative and 
disciplinary hand of a talented stage 
manager, descend to the lowest forms 
of sensationalism in order to attract 
public attention? Take, for instance, the 
pugilistically inclined Carmen of the 
Metropolitan Opera. No one ever heard 
of her attempting such antics while a 
member of the Berlin Royal Opera. Let 
us be just to her, however. Last year 
both press and public called her interpre- 
tation too idealistic. Can we blame her 
—understanding the American public as 
she does—if she takes that to mean that 
something vulgar and sensational would 
be more to its taste? Calvé gave a Car- 
men, a Santuzza that fairly palpitated 
with dramatic, yet ever rhythmic, action 
without once resorting to sensationalism. 


Danish Tenor’s Dictum 


Wilhelm Herold, the great Danish 
tenor (unfortunately unknown in this 
eountry), probably the greatest actor 
on the operatic stage, says in substance 
that if the singer would really study his 
operatic score, and try to fathom the 
intentions of the composer, he could get 
unfailing dramatic results. His gesture 
and miming should always explain the 
musical phrase, whether he is singing or 
not. Herold’s Turridu, Canio, José quiver 
with tragic force, yet never is there an 
unrhythmic dissonance. 

The great artist never sells his artistic 
ideals for the undiscriminating public, 
which wants to be thrilled, no matter how 
unworthy the manner. Therein lies his 
greatness. 
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Lois May Alden Plans Unique School 
To Eliminate “Studying Music Dryly”’ 














Violinist and Founder of “Trio 
of the Garden” Plans School 
Conforming to Ideals of Ancient 
Greek Education 


OIS MAY ALDEN, violinist, pianist, 
and founder of the “Trio of the 
‘arden,” claims the unique distinction 
mong musicians of taking a “hobby” 
9 seriously that it has become the ab- 
orbing interest of her life. This is 
ot surprising, however, when one con- 
siders that the “hobby” is no less a 
project than the founding of an ideal 
home school, where boys and girls of 
the impressionable years may be trained. 


Miss Alden had just completed her plans 
for publishing a novel type of pamphlet, 
in which Timothy Titcomb, a pet span- 
iel, tells the story of the proposed school, 
when a MusicaAL AMERICA interviewer 
called and learned Miss Alden’s aims 
and ideas of education. 

“Before I can tell you how I intend 
to build an ideal school on my land in 
Columbia, S. C.,” she began, “I must 
give you some of my ideas on educa- 
tion. Present methods of education are 
inflexible and do not prepare the child 
for life. They do not afford the child 
a natural and healthy outlet for his emo- 
tions nor do they mold character suffi- 
ciently. I do not believe in slavishly 
studying textbooks any more than I be- 
lieve in studying music dryly. Problems 
must be worked out concretely and ap- 
plied to the daily needs of life. I am 
in favor of a practical and broad train- 
ing that will teach the child sympathy 
with life in all its forms.” 


Interests Are Manifold 


Miss Alden, besides being a musician 
and an industrious worker for her unique 
trio that gives recitals in Greek costume, 
is a graduate of the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural College, a student of horticul- 
ture, a practical architect and a capable 
executive in business affairs. She plans 
to manage the farming of her thirty 
acres of land, to superintend the build- 
ing of a dam, to institute a system of 
irrigation, hydraulic pumps,- green 
houses, barns, stables, the building of a 
school-house that is to have a miniature 
office, store and bank, and the erection 
of a semi-enclosed building for a temple 
of worship along Greek lines, where 
ceremonials and pageants are to be pre- 
ented. She has put no end of time, 
thought and money into the scheme. 
Miss Alden proceeded to explain her 
lines of effort, or course of study for 
the ideal school, to meet the demand of 
nature and train for contact with daily 
life. It ran somewhat like this: Agri- 
culture, elementary mechanics, econom- 
cs (household, business, political), cur- 
rent business practice principles, art 
(applied through music, pottery or weav- 
ing), aspiration and worship’ (ex- 
pressed through the processional, dance 
or ceremonial). 


Creed for Daily Living 


“I believe in order, but diversity in 
occupation and recreation,” she went on 
to say. “The dress should be simple, 
enabling ease and cleanliness of work. 
No part of the body should be restricted. 
\s for food, the best vegetables, fruits, 
milk, eggs, raised on the place largely 
by the young people.” It is interesting to 
note that Miss Alden’s daily program 
‘or the child is built in conformity with 
Greek lines, where the work was care- 

illy planned and rigidly adhered to. 

_ The daily régime as prescribed by 
Miss Alden would be as follows: Bath- 
ng, dressing, then repairing in pro- 
ession to the Music Temple for the daily 
eremony of Thanksgiving for the fruits 

' the earth, always to the accompani- 

ent of music, preferably a string or- 
hestra, developed by the young people. 
‘nen a processional dance in the open 

r to breakfast. After breakfast, put- 

ng the home in order. In this work, 

e children are to be trained to assume 

€ various positions of waiters, butlers, 

aids, grooms, etc., so that they may 

t in the duties of organized life. Then. 

it of door study, such as applied to the 
arm, for about two hours: classroom 

ork for two hours; a good hearty 























Upper Picture: Miss 
Alden and Her Dogs 
in the Pergola of 
Her South Carolina 
Home 


Lower Picture: Bunga- 
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lunch. Then, applied craft work in 
studio and shop, followed by work on 
the farm for two hours. Rest, bathing, 
dressing for dinner, which is to be pre- 
pared and served by the children as far 
as possible, to awaken pride and appre- 
ciation of the finer instincts in social life. 
A well ordered social evening of games, 
music and general recreation. Always 
before retiring for the night, the pro- 
cessional to the Temple, for the cere- 
mony of prayer and music and panto- 
mime. 


Cost Would Be Moderate 


Miss Alden maintained that the cost 
of such a school, farm and home need 
not necessarily be great, as only minia- 
ture equipment was needed to teach the 
principles. “The products of the farm 
can largely supply the home needs,” she 
said. “The work of the children in ap- 
plied study is an asset. It is designed 
to train young people developing through 
the teens. Each child is to remain about 
four years. As the school develops, it 


is to become self-supporting, as it in- 
creases its products. The plan is, to lo- 
cate in the vicinity of a town, where the 
tables of customers may be _ supplied 
from farm and greenhouse with vege- 
tables and fruit.” 

Miss Alden at first intends to select 
talented children of the impressionable 
years (from fourteen to nineteen) and 
offer them the advantages of the home 
school. There may possibly be some pay 
pupils, but the scheme at first will be 
of a philanthropic nature. She has an 
ideal location in South Carolina, a well- 
equipped and modern plant and home, 
which she is very anxious to visit after 
an absence of more than a year, and 
her enthusiasm and courage, fortified by 
sound ideas, should carry her through to 
her goal. To sum up her ideals in her 
own words: “My aim is to meet the 
rational demand of each plane of life. 
sanely, never starving but raising vibra- 
tions, through cleanliness and beauty in 
environment and animation in occupa- 
tion.” H. B. 





NORWEGIAN BARITONE IN 
INDIANAPOLIS RECITAL 


Christian Martens Presents Songs of 
His Native Country—Appear- 


ances for Local Artists 

INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 26.—Last Monday 
evening the Norwegian baritone, Chris- 
tian Martens, gave a recital of Nor- 
wegian songs at the College of Musical 
Art. His numbers were artistic in ar- 
rangement and execution. A group of 
songs by Halfdan Kjerulf, Grieg, Sind- 
ing and Johan Talmer was presented. 
Mr. Martens had the assistance of Grace 
Hutchings, pianist; Mrs. O. W. Pierce, 
reader, and Elizabeth Beckman, accom- 
panist. On the same evening Mrs. 
Flora M. Hunter presented Helena Rosa 
Sipe, one of her talented piano pupils, in 
a recital in the Odeon. Her program 
embraced Bach, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, 
Moszkowski, Warner and Liszt. Her 
playing attracts attention and enthusi- 
asm to a large ‘extent. 

Mozart’s opera, “The Magic Flute,” 
furnished the program for the Harmonic 
Club at the meeting on Monday afternoon 
at the Propyleion. The overture for 
two pianos was played by Lois Carey and 
Mrs. Herman Wolff; the important arias 





and vocal ensemble numbers were sung 
by Mmes. Polk and Maxwell and Misses 
Hamilton, Lewis, Addison and Mueller. 
Mrs. S. K. Ruick was the accompanist. 
A program of American compositions 
was given by the Matinée Musicale on 
Wednesday afternoon, in charge of Mrs. 
Gaylord Yost. The participants were 
Mmes. Jackson, Henry, Johnson, Rice, 
Frierwood, Beatty, Pfafflin, Edenharter, 
and Misses Atkinson and Kipp. The 
composers represented were Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Campbell-Tipton, La Forge, Fos- 
ter, Blair, Francis Hendricks, C. B. Haw- 
ley and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. P. S. 


KUNWALD CLOSES 
TOLEDO SERIES 


Fremstad as Orchestra Soloist— 
Mrs. Seiberling Sings with 
Local Philharmonic 





TOLEDO, OHIO, Feb. 24.—A large au- 
dience greeted the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra at the Coliseum last Friday 
evening when it gave the last concert of 


the Philharmonic course, under the man- 
agement of Kathryn Buck. Dr. Kun- 
wald’s forces gave a splendid reading of 
the fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky and 
also the Overture to “Meistersinger.” 
Mme. Olive Fremstad was the soloist and 
delighted with her superb voice. She 
gave a group of Wagner songs and a 
Wagner aria. The large audience re- 
called soloist and conductor many times. 

The new Philharmonic Orchestra gave 
a concert at the First Congregational 
Church Wednesday evening, assisted by 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, contralto. This 
orchestra, composed of sixteen string and 
wood-wind players, gave a charming 
program of works especially suited to its 
scope. Mrs. Seiberling was well received, 
singing an aria from “Samson and 
Delilah” and a group of short numbers 
with artistic effect. 

The Secor Orchestra gave a patriotic 
program on Washington’s Birthday which 
was largely attended. Abram Ruvinsky 
conducted and also gave a splendid solo 
number, Vieuxtemps, a “Souvenir 
d’Amérique.” Giuseppe DeLuchi and 
Grace Renee Close were the pleasing 
soloists. 

Herbert Foster Sprague gave his 
thirty-ninth organ recital at Trinity 
Church last Tuesday evening to a large 
audience. All of the numbers were given 
for the first time at these recitals. The 
program included: 

Prelude and Fugue in E Flat (Saint 
Anne’s), Bach; Nocturne in B Flat, Field; 
Song of Joy, Diggle; Second Rhapsodie on 
Breton Canticles, Saint-Saéns; Nocturne in 
D, Faulkes; Hunting Song, Mendelssohn ; 
Second Sonata, “O Filii,”” Lemmens. 


Mrs. C. C. Oswald was the soloist, her 
numbers being “Il est doux, Il est bon,” 


Massenet, and “Adore and Be Still,” 
Geunod. FE. E. O. 


FOURNIER-WARE RECITAL 





Providence Hears Soprano and Pianist 


in Program of Interest 

PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 17.—Mme. 
Claudia Rhea Fournier, contralto, and 
artist pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows, 
the Boston-Providence vocal teacher, ap- 
peared in joint recital with Gene Ware, 
pianist, in Churchill House, this city, on 
Tuesday evening, Feb. 15. 

Mme. Fournier opened the program 
with a thrilling and highly intelligent 
delivery of the recitative and aria from 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” “Adieu, Foréts” of 
Tschaikowsky. Her rich and vibrant con- 
tralto voice, unusually expansive in com- 
pass, stood her well in this number, and 
her exquisite French was a delight to 
her. Mme. Fournier sang two song 
groups, one in French, the other in Eng- 
lish. Her ability to create atmosphere 
shone forth brilliantly when singing “The 
Song of the Hebrew Maiden,” by Mous- 
sorgsky, and her entire program gave am- 
ple proof of vocal and technical ability. 

Mr. Ware, best known in this city as 
an organist and accompanist, made his 
début as a concert pianist on this occa- 
sion, playing numbers by Rameau-God- 


owsky, Brahms, Sgambati, Rachmani- 
noff, John Alden Carpenter, Vogrich, 
Czerwonky and Albeniz. With Mme. 


Fournier, he shared a meritorious ap- 
plause. 


W.H.L. 
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ERTAINLY the premise held out by 
H. Orsmond Anderton in the pref- 

ace of his book on Granville Bantock* 
seems plausible and reasonable enough. 
Mr. Anderton believes that there is none 
so ideally adapted to the task of record- 


ing another’s life and life-work as his - 


friend. He says, truly, that only by 
sympathy can one man understand an- 
other; he owns frankly that Bantock and 
he are opposed in their philosophical 
views, in their outlook on life; that they 
“agree to differ, and do so in a friendly 
way.” 

This book is an addition to the “Living 
Masters of Music” series, edited by Rosa 
Newmarch. Its author is favorably 
known as an English writer and, pos- 
sibly to a lesser degree, as a composer. 
For an intimate, Mr. Anderton’s ap- 
praisal of his distinguished country- 
man’s achievement appears to be re- 
markably discriminating and _ trust- 
worthy. Where many another, similarly 
occupied, would be prone to kindle enthu- 
siasm into a blaze of eulogy, this author 
tempers his obvious admiration with an 
exquisitely balanced sense of proportion. 
He is alive both to Bantock’s virtues and 
shortcomings. 

Bantock and his biographer met 
shortly before the former entered the 
Royal Academy of Music, in 1889. The 
first personal memories date from Bay- 
reuth, whither the two youthful enthu- 
siasts journeyed in the first year of their 
friendship. The book opens with a 
meaty chapter, which, after a searching 
contrasting of Elgar and Bantock (whom 
Mr. Anderton seems to nominate the 
foremost present personages in English 
music, leaving out Delius), sketches 
strikingly the profile of English musical 
conditions since Bantock’s interest in his 
art was born. The composer’s early life 
unfurls with chapter two, wherein, one 





training was in chemical engineering. 
Unwillingly the father, Dr. George Gran- 
ville Bantock, a distinguished surgeon, 
was at last persuaded to sanction the 
music-born Granville’s entrance into the 
Royal Academy. 

Chapter Three concerns itself with 
Bantock’s student life. These four years 
were active and important, shadowing 
strongly that bent for ambitious under- 
takings which has always characterized 
Bantock. “Difficulties, 1893-7” is the 
next chapter’s caption. Herein Mr. An- 
derton traces skilfully the more forbid- 
ding turnings of his friend’s road. An 
exhaustive yet succinct section. “New 
Brighton,” which follows, takes us with 
Bantock into the twentieth century. His 
rugged personality is presented in a 
powerful light throughout. 

When it comes to a discussion of Ban- 
tock’s compositions, Mr. Anderton’s is a 
penetrating pen. It is amazing to note 
the enormous number of works taken up 
by the author in this short book. For 
some of the music there is just a line; 
other works, such as “Omar,” the 
“Sappho Songs,” “Five Ghazals of 
Hafiz,” “Ferishtah’s Fancies,” “The Time- 
Spirit,” “Atalanta,” “Dante and Bea- 
trice”’ and “The Great God Pan,” are 
treated in detail. And in spite of his 
scrupulous economy of space, Mr. An- 
derton will probably win friends for 
these compositions as surely as if he 
had given an eloauent chapter to each. 

Bantock’s leaning toward the Orient 
has long been common property. Mr. 
Anderton dwells on it, but not to excess. 
Perhaps the most illuminating chapter in 
the book is the final, “Personal matters 
and traits,” in which we are privileged 
a peep into the composer’s private life. 
The book contains two fine portraits of 
Bantock, as well as facsimile pages from 
“Omar” and “Pan.” A picture of Broad 
Meadow, Bantock’s home, and his signa- 


OOKS of opera stories are so numer- 
ous that to add to their number 
seems to-day rather bootless labor on the 
very face of things. Apparently some 
sort of fascination attaches itself to this 
form of literary activity for, periodically 
almost, such volumes—good, bad and in- 
different—find their way into the market. 
The latest thing of the sort is an “Opera 
Book” by Edith B. Ordway.* It does not 
differ materially from other works of its 
kind. The plot of the opera is related 
with lucidity, and with each opera is 
given the date and place of its first per- 
formance and the disposition of charac- 
ters according to their vocal nature. 
Phonetic equivalents for the pronuncia- 
tion of titles are included. These are not 
invariably correct, but for the greater 
part the book is free from inaccuracies. 
It contains a very great number of 
operas and its value lies largely in its 
up-to-dateness. Reasonably well written, 
it may be classed among the better, if not 

the most original works of ae 

Y 


Aldrich Pupil Sings with Schubert Bund 
in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 28.—Gratifying 
success attended the second of the Schu- 
bert Bund’s series of three Sunday night 
concerts, under the direction of Walter 
Pfeiffer, at the Forrest Theater last eve- 
ning. The playing of the Beethoven 
“Eroica” symphony by the eighty musi- 
cians was highly praiseworthy. The sec- 
ond part of the program, devoted entirely 
to Wagner, had an attractive solo feature 
in the appearance of Mary Barrett, a 
young dramatic soprano of this city, who 
scored an emphatic success. Miss Barrett 
is a pupil of Perley Dunn Aldrich, the 
well-known Philadelphia vocal teacher, 
and the thoroughness of her training was 
shown in her singing of “Elsa’s Traum,” 


Miss |} 


Halle,” from “Tannhauser.” 
ret’s voice, while of only fair volume, ;, 
beautifully clear and pure in quality, ; \, 
her tones dare well placed and emit ., 
with much ease and fluency. The orc} s. 


tra was also heard effectively in 
Prelude and “Isolde’s Love Death,” f, 
“Tristan and Isolde,” and the “Ta 
hauser” Overture. A. L.7 





Mildred Dilling in Two Dozen Conc; 
During February 


Mildred Dilling, the young harpist, | ., 
an active month during February, hay »>¢ 
appeared in no less than two dozen 
certs during that month. Among je 
most recent of these are Hackenss 
N. J., Feb. 21; Stamford, N. Y., on :he 
same day; New York, Feb. 22; Sing § y¢ 
Prison, Feb. 29, and at the Cosmo; 
itan Club, New York, on March 2 
Prominent among her future booki: vs 
are the Polish Benefit, to be given at «ie 
Hotel Plaza, New York, on March &. 4 
private recital in New York on March |5. 
and an apearance in Newark, N. J., on 
March 17. 





Kingston Symphony Orchestra in W- 
Played Program 


KINGSTON, N. Y., Feb. 9.—The Ki 
ston Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert of this season on Monday eve. 
ning, playing the Symphony in C Major, 
Mozart; “Ballet Egyptien,” Op. 12, Luj- 
gini; Symphony “Pathétique,” Tschaikow- 
sky; “The Butterfly,” Barthalemy; “Sere- 
nade,” Cesek; “Boat Song of the Volga,” 
Cady, and March, from “Leonore,” Raff. 
The orchestra of some fifty musicians, 
under the direction of George H. Muller. 
played excellently. In the afternoon, fi: 
to six hundred school children attended 
the public rehearsal of the program. 





On the Reading Table for Years 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

MusIcAL AMERICA has been on ou: 
reading table for many years and 
would feel distinctly lost without it. | 
consider it the representative musica! 
journal of America. 


learns, among other things, that his first } L 5 -_s : : 
; ture are also included. A complete list from “Lohengrin,” and “Dich theure Sincerely, 
*“GRANVILLE BANTOCK.” By H. Orsmond of works, in the order in which they are "Sosa: tne . + e See te oe J. A. BENDINGER 
Anderton. Published by John Lane Com- scrplias — , shs . HE PERA OOK. yy dith . - j . . 
pany, New York. John Lane, the _ Bodley discussed, follows the final ony way. Cloth, 561 pp. Published by Sully & en Deg, “A Music, , 
Head, London. Bound in cloth. Pp. 155. . R. Kleinteich, New York, 1915. esterville, io, Feb. 29, 1916. 
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| NOTED ORGANISTS AT GUILMANT SCHOOL REUNION 





























A* the reunion of the Alumni Association of the Guilmant 
Carl is director, on Feb. 28, announcement was made 


which Dr. William C. 


Organ School, of 


of six free scholarships to be granted next season through the generosity of Mr. 


and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. 


The scholarships are 


intended to aid deserving 


young men and women over sixteen years of age who possess the necessary talent, 


but are without funds to pay for the tuition. 


The course provides for instruction 





Scene at the Banquet Given by Philip Berolzheimer to the Alumni Association of the Guilmant Organ School in the Hotel Brevoort 


on the organ, and in harmony, counterpoint, organ-tuning, hymnology, choir-direct 


ing, and all subjects necessary for an organist to know. 


tion will be held in September. 


A competition and examina- 


One of the incidents of the reunion was a dinner given at the Hotel Brevoort 


by Mr. Berolzheimer. 


As members of the faculty and as graduates of the school, a 


large number of prominent organists attended. 











An Impression of Gustav 
Mahler’s Eighth Symphony 


By KITTY CHEATHAM 








| LEFT the Academy of Music in Phila 
delphia last Friday afternoon with 
positive conviction that I had received 
a message that transcended merely tech- 
nical equipment of indefinable greatness 
a glorious, triumphant message of a 
prophet. Gustav Mahler has lifted him- 
self into immortal heights with his 
Kighth Symphony. He sings the song 
of another Jewish boy of the people, the 
Shepherd King; “Lift up your heads, 
Oh, ye Gates—be ye lifted up, ye everlast 
ing doors and the King of Glory shall 


SA SN Se aT 


come in,” and that greater utterance of 
the Great Teacher, “and I, if I be lifted 
up will draw all men unto me,” for cer- 
tainly all men “whose eyes are not 
holden” and “who have ears to hear” will 
be “lifted up” by this work. 

Mahler had the spiritual discernment 
to see and to express musically what is 
in process of fulfillment to-day—that the 
“second coming” would be the completion 
of the mighty work which was begun by 
the great Nazarene Prophet, who wit- 
nessed to the Fatherhood of God. The 
revelation, through ideal womanhood, 
reflecting universal Divine Love and typi- 
fying the Motherhood of God, is this com- 


pletion. Goethe speaks of this “Event” 
in these words: 


All things transitory 
But as symbols are sent 
Earth’s insufficiency 
Here grows to Event 

The Indescribable, 
Here it is done; 

The Woman Soul leadeth us 
Upward and on! 

(English translation by Philip H. Goepp. ) 


St. John, while tabernacled in the flesh, 
and suffering tortures through persecu- 
tion, recorded his wonderful vision of the 
Woman in the twelfth chapter of his 
revelation. This vision has been a sealed 
one to theologians, and what suggests 
paganism to many chroniclers of Mah- 
ler’s work seems to me to be the highest 
expression of spiritual exultation. He 
shouts forth victory in the music and the 
glorious liberty of all men as they con- 
ceive a Creator who is Divine, Eternal, 
Universal Love. The triumphant finale 


of the first and second parts, the music 
crashing from the heights, as if every 
living thing joined in one mighty paean 
of thanksgiving and joy and hope, sug- 
gests the breaking of the dominion of 
death and darkness—the reign of false 
conceptions of God and man is dissolved 

and the victory of redemption is com- 
plete. Although I have looked through 
the score and read Specht’s thematic 
analysis, it is needless to say I would 
not presume to discuss the Symphony 
musically, but the fundamental idea back 
of this great work has filled me with a 
sense of gratitude and rejoicing. 

Its significance at this moment of 
worldwide crucifixion will be apparent to 
all who hear it, I feel sure, and the seem- 
ing incongruity of the co-relation of the 
two different texts that inspired it will 
become clear. 

Mr. Stokowski’s magnificent achieve 
ment and the work of all concerned will 
have to be heard and seen to be compre- 
hended. 
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Of the pupils of Victor Kiizdé, the vio- 
lin pedagogue, Ollimae Enlow has just 
returned from a very successful western 
concert tour of sixteen weeks. She was 
under the management of the mire 
Redpath Lyceum Bureau. At present she 
is working on a new répertoire for next 
season. Master Sidney Stein, after hav- 
ing given a recital in New York, left for 
Cleveland, his native city, to give a re- 
cital there, besides filling several other 
concert engagements en route. Another 
pupil of promise who has been studying 
with Mr. Kiizdé for two years is Master 
Willard Osborne. He has spent a year 
abroad with Leopold Auer, and at pres- 
ent is engaged in preparing the program 
for his forthcoming New York recital. 
Helen Dewitt Jacobs has made numer- 
ous concert appearances in New York. 

e * * 


The following are some of the recent 
engagements of pupils of the Sergei Kli- 
bansky studios, New York: F. Hallett, 
tenor, soloist at the Central Baptist 
Church; Helen Wheeler, alto, soloist at 
a musicale on Feb. 27, at the home of 
Mrs. C. L. Sicard; Lalla B. Cannon, en- 
gaged for the musicale at Mrs. See- 
brook’s home; Marie Louise Wagner, re- 
cital at Carnegie Hall, March 26. At the 
studio musicale on March 1, the following 
pupils sang: Patricia Murphy, Virginia 
Magruder, Charlotte Hamilton, Anne 
Hathaway, Anna Costalek, Louise David- 
son, Marie Louise Wagner, Walter Cope- 


land. The next artist pupil recital will 
be given March 30, at the Auditorium of 
the Y. M. C. A., West Fifty-seventh 
Street. Leah F. Green sang at the con- 
cert given by the Amelia Relief Society. 

* * * 

Giulia V. Grilli, mezzo-soprano, and 
Antonio Augenti, tenor, two artist-pupils 
of S. Constantino Yon, the noted Italian 
vocal teacher, gave an admirable pro- 
— in his Carnegie Hall studios on 

aturday evening, Feb. 19. 
Miss Grilli revealed a voice of fine 
2 in songs by Sgambati, Sinigaglia, 

haminade, Gretchaninoff, Arensky, Ger- 
trude Ross and was applauded to the echo 
by her hearers. For Mr. Augenti, whose 
tenor voice is admirable, there were songs 
by Sibella, Duparce, Pietro Alessandro 
Yon, Hadley and Rummel. He also scored 
heavily in the “O Parardiso” aria from 
Meyerbeer’s “L’Africaine,”’ and sang a 
“Gioconda” duet with Miss Grilli splen- 
didly. Miss Grilli’s singing of the “Voce 
di Donna” aria from “Gioconda” was 
also much admired. S. Constantino Yon 
presided at the piano artistically. 

x * * 


Juliet Griffith, a pupil of Oscar Seagle, 
will give a recital Friday morning, 
March 17, in the St. George Hotel, Brook- 
lyn. This recital will be one of “Five 
Musical Hours,” the proceeds of which 
will be used to assist young music stu- 
dents of the Music School Settlement of 
Brooklyn. 





DAYTON MAKES PLANS FOR SYMPHONY SEASON 





Minneapolis Players End Present 
Course—McCormack and 
Werrenrath Heard 


DAYTON, OHIO, March 3.—A magnifi- 
cent audience, which packed the Vic- 
toria Theater, gave cordial welcome to 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Thursday evening at the closing con- 
cert of the sixth symphony season, under 
the direction of A. F. Thiele. Mr. Ober- 
hoffer and his men played magnificently 
and aroused enthusiasm seldom accorded 
a visiting orchestra. The program in- 
cluded: 


Tschaikowsky, 
wick, ‘“‘Jubilee’’; 
Grainger, ‘‘Shepherd’s Hey”; 
‘Die Meistersinger.” 


Symphony No. 4; Chad- 
Delius, Dance Rhapsody; 
Wagner, Pre- 
lude to 

The soloist was Richard Czerwonky 
and he received an ovation after playing 
the Vieuxtemps “Fantasia Appassion- 
ata.” He was obliged to play two more 
numbers. 

The Symphony course will, in future, 
be under the auspices of the Dayton Sym- 
phony Association, of which A. F. Thiele 
will be managing director. There will 
be five symphony concerts and each con- 
cert will be preceded by a lecture on the 
program by a noted authority. 


Arthur Nevin 


Composer and Teacher of Theory 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC, School of Fine Arts, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


GEORGE 


ROBERTS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Address care MUSICAL AMERICA, 505 Fifth Ave., New York 


ERNEST CARTER 


Composer-Conductor 
Residence Studio, 150 West 58th Street 
New York 

















Telephone 2499 Columbus 


Cecil FANNING 


Baritone 
H. B. TURPIN, Accompanist 


For terms and dates address: 
H. B. TURPIN, 601 Conover Bldg., Dayton, O. 








For Dominion of Canada: 
SCHNEIDER & GUTZEIT, 











Bank of Commerce Chambers, Toronto, Oanada. 








John McCormack appeared at Mem- 
orial Hall last Friday before an over- 
crowded house, under the auspices of the 
Civic Music League. Many were turned 
away. B. B. Thresher, president of the 
league, gave a supper and reception to 
the singer at the Miami Hotel after the 
concert. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mrs: Marx 
Oberndorfer of Chicago gave an interest- 
ing illustrated talk to the music stu- 
dents of the public schools at Stivers 
High School auditorium on “The Ring 
of the Nibelungen.”’ 

An unusually attractive concert was 
given by the Apollo Club last Thurs- 
day, when Reinald Werrenrath was solo- 
ist. Under Conductor Battelle’s leader- 
ship the club showed much improvement. 
Mr. Werrenrath was obliged to respond 
to many encores. 

Under the auspices of the Civic Music 
League a series of four popular Sunday 
afternoon concerts by local talent, at ten 
cents admission, was inaugurated last 
Sunday, when the Civic League Orches- 
tra gave an interesting program, under 
the directorship of William Metzner. 

On Feb. 29 the Women’s Music Club 
had a “guest day musical” at the First 
Baptist Church. An interesting program 
was given by Mrs. Clara O. Lyman and 
Mrs. Anna Cosley Wright, at the organ; 
Noreen Gorman, harp; Mrs. Clara Tur- 
pen-Grimes and Mrs. Jennison, voice, and 
Mrs. Edward C. Wells, violin. 

“SCHERZO.” 





WITEK TRIO APPEARS 


Splendid Chamber Music Concert in 
Boston—A Piano Recital 


Boston, March 4.—On Monday eve- 
ning, in Jordan Hall, a concert was given 
by the Witek Trio, Anton Witek, violin; 
Josef Malkin, ’cello, and Vita Witek, 
piano. The program included Beetho- 
ven’s Trio, Op. 70, No. 2; Suite in C 
Major, for .’cello, unaccompanied, Bach; 
Praeludium, Ottakar Novacek; Im- 
promptu, Schubert; Etude de Concert, 
Liszt; Variations on an Original Theme, 
C. V. Alkan; Sonata, for piano and vio- 
lin, Richard Strauss. 

Mr. Witek’s artistry is now so well 
known and his performances certain to 
maintain such a high standard, that the 
public of this city is likely to forget how 
great an artist it lives with. There are, 
indeed, few violinists in the country to 
equal Mr. Witek in technical equipment 
and musical taste. Mr. Witek’s perform- 





worth while. Mrs. Witek played with 
prodigious technique and volume of tone. 
Mr. Malkin, in ensemble numbers and 
as soloist, distinguished himself. He 
could have played the ’cello suite over 
again, in view of the applause. The au- 
dience, an audience of a ding musicians 
of the city, applauded very heartily. 
Grace Warner, pianist, played in 
Steinert Hall a the 29th, offering a Suite 
by ng en Sonatine by Ravel, 
Brahms’s Rhapsody in B Minor, Scherzo, 
Mendelssohn; “Dawn,” Scott; Humor- 
esque, Tcherepnine; ’Polonaise, Rubin- 
stein. Thoughtfulness in interpretation 
and an evident affection for each compo- 
sition on the program distinguished these 
performances. Miss Warner is not a 
newcomer to the concert stage in Boston, 


_ but many who had heard her on the oc- 


casion of her earlier concerts remarked 
upon the steady development of her tal- 
ent. She was warmly applauded by an 
audience of good size. 


WYNNE PYLE APPLAUDED 
IN HER CHICAGO DEBUT 


Serious Miusicianship,  Brilliancy of 
Style, Imagination and Poetic Feel- 
ing Discovered in Her Playing 


CHICAGO, March 4.— Possessed of gifts 
which should bring her fame in the mu- 
sical world, Wynne Pyle, a pianist of en- 
gaging traits, made her Chicago début 
in recital at Central Music Hall Tuesday 
afternoon. 

In the construction of her program, 
which contained the tatrennenlt heard 
Sonata, Op. 81, “Les Adieux,” by Bee- 
thoven; the Paganini- Brahms Variations 
and the Fantasiestiicke by Schumann, 
among other numbers, she disclosed seri- 
ous and studious musical qualities, and 
in her interpretations she revealed bril- 
liance of -style, imagination and poetic 
feeling. Her reading of the Beethoven 
Sonata, while held in the severer classic 
mold, was played as the romantic nature 
of its conception required. 

There is less of this kind of pianism 
required in the Brahms-Paganini varia- 
tions, and these were given a virile and 
sturdy reading, with many shades of 
tone. 

The Schumann pieces from Op. 8 and 
the Ravel “Valée des Cloches” were 
played with genuine artistic taste, and 
throughout the recital the pianist proved 
herself an interesting player, whose pres- 
ence added to the brilliance of the Chi- 
cago season. 

A fine performance of the E Flat 
Etude, by Paul de Schloezer, whose two 
concert etudes have given him fame, 
ended the recital. M. R. 


Musicians of York, Pa., Attend Banquet 
by Church Choir 


YorK, Pa., March 4.—A number of the 
most prominent musicians of this city 
participated in the annual banquet of 
the First United Brethren Church choir, 
held recently. The choir, under the 
leadership of Director Walter Rupp, sang 
various numbers. Among those who took 











part in the program were Mrs. Paul 
Brubaker, John Eyster and Belinda 
Yeatts. G. A. Q. 

















Mme. Mario Diro Marion 


CHICAGO, March 4.—Mme. Mario Diro 
Marion, prima donna of the Metropol- 
itan Opera Company in New York in 
1887 and 1888, died, March 3, at her 
home, 7761 Marion Street, this city. She 
suffered from acute leurisy for two 
weeks before her call 9 Mme. Marion 
came to Chicago twenty-seven years ago. 
She taught for two years in the Chicago 
Conservatory of Music under Samuel 
Kaiser, and for fifteen years was a 
teacher at the Academy of Our Lady, at 
Longwood. She also maintained a studio 
in Steinway Hall, Chicago. Before she 





in Covent Gardan, London, and at ¢ 
Opéra in Paris. She made her last Eu: 
pean appearance at the Royal Ope 
Berlin, in 1886. For the last five a 
she had conducted a private studio at | 

home in Chicago. F.W 


Mrs. Alberto Bimboni 


On Feb. 27 Mrs. Alberto Bimboni, : 
wife of the former conductor of : 
Manhattan Opera Company, died s: 
denly at her home in New York as : 
ponens of an operation. She leaves . 
son. 

Mrs. Bimboni was known profession 
ly as Lola Oro Renard. She had \ 
success as a singer both in Italy a 
Germany, before coming to America. 

The funeral services were held 
March 2 at the Funeral Chapel, 10° 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue. Car 
Bridewell, the noted contralto, forme: , 
of the Metropolitan Opera, sang, a | 
Mr. Bimboni played two numbers. Am: 
the many floral offerings was one fr. 
G. Ricordi, Inc. 








Mme. Nellis-Foster 


RICHMOND, VA., Feb. 29.—Deep reg: | 
was expressed by the music-loving peo; 
of Richmond over the death a few da 
ago of Mme. Nellis-Foster in Syracu 

Y. Mme. Nellis-Foster had be 
teaching in Richmond for several yea 
but on account of ill health returned 
her old home in Syracuse the latter pa: 
of December. She was a great favori 
in music and social circles in this cit 
In years past Mme. Nellis-Foster sang ; 
concert in most of the principal cities «/ 
this country and Europe. She was 
pupil of Mme. Cappiani in -s 

pe. O. 





Emanuel Boeckel 


YorK, Pa. March 5. — Emanu: 
Boeckel, one of the oldest music teache 
in this city, died on Saturday morni: 
Feb. 26. He was aged seventy-sev: 
years and served as the organist 
Trinity Reformed Church, York, for 
period of over forty-five years. He w: 
the first to play the chimes which we: 
placed in the belfry of Trinity Churc 
several years after he became organis 
He perheemned this task up until tw 
years ago. G. A. Q. 





Ungo Bramhilla 


Ungo Bramhilla, sixty years old, 0! 
1875 Second Avenue, New York, teache: 
of the violin and piano, died of heart fai 
ure, Feb. 25, while seated in a barber 
ehair at 325 East Twenty-third Street 
Bramhilla had played the violin before 
several reigning monarchs in Europe and 
before several of the South American 
Presidents. 





Thomas Charles Hudson 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Feb. 23.—Thoma: 
Charles Hudson, organist of the Rive 
side Congregational Church, died at his 
home in Riverside yesterday. Mr. Hud 
son was well known in musical circles 
here. He was organist of the Church 
of the Epiphany, this city, from 1879 to 
1885, and later conducted the choir « 
St. Mark’s Church, Riverside, for a nun 
ber of years prior to taking the positio 
of organist at the Congregations 
Church. Mr. Hudson was seventy-thre 
years of age. He was born in Londo 
England, where he received his music 
education. 





Sir George Clement Martin 


London despatches of Feb. 23 announ 
the death there of Sir George Cleme' 
Martin, organist of St. Paul’s Cathedr 
since 1888. He was born in 1844, and 
was prominent as a composer, most | 
his works being sacred music. His m¢ 
important work was the “Te Deun 
which was sung on the steps of St. Pau 
at the Diamond Jubilee of Queen V! 
toria, in 1897, soon after which event ! 
was knighted. For some years he w 
teacher of the organ at the Royal ( 
lege of Music. 





Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cowperthwaite 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Cowperthwait 
widow of John K. Cowperthwaite, died : 
pneumonia on Feb. 26 at her residenc 
16 West 130th Street, New York. S! 
was born in New York in 1825. She w: 
a soprano soloist until her marriage | 
1853, and had sung in concert with Jenn 























ances alone would have made the concert came to America, Mme. Marion appeared Lind. 
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IANIST OF SIXTEEN 
SURPRISES CHICAGO 


essie Comlossy Gives Splendid 
Exhibition of Technical 
Prowess 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 4, 1916. 


{\LEET of finger, Jessie Comlossy, 
. gixteen-year-old pianist from Toledo, 
iade her Chicago début Tuesday night. 
“he audience, informed of the perform- 
’s age by the program, was not pre- 
pared for the splendid exhibition she 
vave them. Her technique is fluent and 
laring, and her tone has the tints which 
nly inborn musicianship can give. She 
is too fresh from her teachers, however, 
to have developed that musical individ- 


uality which will come with greater ex- 
perience. She played music by Mosz- 
kowski, Schumann, Chopin, Weber- 
Tausig, Vogrich and Liszt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bruno Steindel were 
heard in the final concert of their series 
of chamber music this morning. César 
Franck’s Quintet in F Minor and Schu- 
mann’s Quintet, Op. 44, were among 
their numbers for ’cello and piano. 

Constantin Nicolai, Greek basso can- 
tante of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, will sing in concert Sunday for 
the benefit of the war sufferers in 
Greece. 

Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and James 
Whittaker, pianist, both members of the 
Walter Spry Music School faculty, are 
appearing in joint recitals in the South 
and West. Their concerts are scheduled 
for Mississippi, Kansas and South Da- 
kota. Mr. Kortschak is the teacher of 
Amy Neill, winner of the Charles G. 
Dawes prize for the best American- 
trained violinist. 

Rose Fallon, contralto, was soloist at 
the Martha Washington reception on 
Washington’s Birthday, and was as- 
sisted by the boys of Trinity choir. Miss 
Fallon and Mrs. Jessie Jay DeVore, vio- 
linist, gave a musicale recently at the 
home of Mrs. Keist. 

_ The pupils of Harold Henry gave an 
interesting recital Monday afternoon. 
“Les Aeolides,” by César Franck, was 
played by Mrs. Marion Bross, at first 
piano, and Mr. Henry at second piano, 


MME. PEROUX-WILLIAMS 
MEZZO SOPRANO 


SOLOIST— 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Cambridge, February 24th 
Worcester, February 29th 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 


and Schumann’s “Variations” was like- 
wise played on two pianos, by Mrs. W. 
W. Dixon and Mr. Gaus: There were 
also numerous solo numbers. Recitals 
were also given during the week by the 
American Conservatory of Music, pre- 
senting Harris G. Vail, pianist; Hulda 
Blank, soprano, and Albert Lukken, bari- 
tone, by the pupils of Clare Osborne 
Reed of the Columbia School of Music, 
assisted by Dr. om H. Wolfram, 
basso, and by the Walter Spry Music 
School. 

Palmer Christian gave an organ re- 
cital Sunday at the Kenwood Evangelical 
Church, assisted by Frederick Preston 
Search, ’cellist. 


Extension Work 


The Chicago Musical College has taken 
up extension work. Its first auxiliary 
school has been established in Wilmette. 
Mabel A. Rippe is in charge of the piano, 
vocal and harmony departments, and 
Ruth Lucknow heads the departments of 
expression and dancing. Branches will 
soon be established in the West and 
South sides of Chicago. 

Lucile Stevenson, soprano, and Marion 
Green, basso, appeared in “The Crea- 
tion,” with the Harmonic Club of Cleve- 
land, Sunday. 


MISS NOVAES GAINS 
BOSTON’S APPROVAL 


Pianist Makes Début There— 
Hans Ebell Plays New Works 
by Boston Composers 


Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, March 6, 1916. 


UIOMAR NOVAES, pianist, played 
for the first time in Boston on Mon- 

day afternoon, Feb. 28. She is an un- 
commonly musical player. Whatever 
Miss Novaes does is grateful to the pulse 
and to the ear. Her rhythm is contagi- 
ous. When she plays, melodies sing 


themselves on the keyboard. Miss 
Novaes interprets with a natural breadth 
that no amount of education could pro- 
duce. She has fire, tone, musical quality. 
Her performance of the Bach-Busoni 
Chaconne, with which she opened her 
program, was a testimony to her sense 
of color as well as her intelligence. 








DEFIES DISCOMFORT TO TEST 
THEORY OF “HEAD RESONANCE” 





George E. Shea Sings with a Cotton Plug Behind His Uvula—An Ex- 
periment Interesting Scientifically if Not in the Accompanying 


Physical Sensations 


It was not to launch a new method of 
voice culture, but merely to demonstrate 
to his own satisfaction the presence or 
absence of “head resonance” in his own 
voice that the vocal teacher, George E. 
Shea, aided by Dr. Edward H. Miltimore 
of New York, underwent the trying ex- 
perience of having a length of sterilized 
ribbon gauze passed in through his nose, 
down behind his uvula and out through 


his mouth. By means of tension on this 
“vocal cord” (!) and again by means of 
a pleasant assortment of cotton plugs in 
the nasal cavities and behind the uvula, 
he was able to determine the effect upon 
the voice tone of forcible opening of the 
nasal cavities or of their elimination 
through forcible closure. 

Mr. Shea says he did not mind the 





cotton plugs—nor did they worry his 
voice—but the string tickling his uvula 
and pharynx provoked such a sensation 
as one feels in a ground swell of the Jer- 
sey coast. Nevertheless, mastering na- 
ture’s protests, Mr. Shea was able to sing 
throughout his vocal range on different 
vowels and to note the results of the tests 
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Dotted Line Shows Path of Ribbon 
Gauze 


upon the volume and quality of the tone. 
He recommends the experiments, though 
not exactly as a source of enjoyment, to 
anyone who needs to know how much or 
how little of truth there is in the ex- 
pression, “head resonance.” 


We are not among those who despise 
transcriptions, of whatever description, 
wherever found. We think Busoni’s 
transcription of Bach’s violin piece a 
marvel of idiomatic expression on an in- 
strument other than the one originally 
intended by the composer. It is a tran- 
scription which comprehends fully the 
spirit and the style of the original and 
translates it for the joy of the gifted 
pianist and his audience. Other pieces 
were the Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 
2, Beethoven; “Carnaval,” Schumann, 
and works by Chopin-Liszt, Isidore Phil- 
ippe, Oswald and Moszkowski. It is to 
be hoped Miss Novaes may be heard here 
again soon. 

Hans Ebell gave a recital in Steinert 
Hall on the evening of March 1, when 
he had the initiative to play novel piano 
pieces by Boston composers instead of 
composers of Europe. A valse by Samuel 
Colburn; “The Prism in the Sun,” Clif- 
ford Heilmann; “The Good Old Times,” 
Carl Engel, and Prelude, by Alexander 
Steinert, were the local offerings. They 
were written with charm and with an 
understanding of the instrument and its 
possibilities. They were as a rule un- 
pretentious and they entertained. Mr. 
Colburn’s Waltz is pleasant if it has not 
thematic saliency. Mr. Heilmann’s piece 
suggests in its title a “take-off” on pieces 
by Debussy or Satie. It is a charming 
play of modulations and it requires tech- 
nique and also imagination to write in 
such a way. Mr. Engel’s “Good Old 
Times” is a piece in the old style by a 
composer of uncommon gifts and attain- 
ments. Then there was the piece by 
Alexander Steinert, now in his fifteenth 
year, the son of the head of the piano 
firm of this city. This young man showed 
pronounced talent for composition some 
seasons ago, but his parents did not wish 
to exploit him as a musical prodigy. He 
has gone on with his studies and the 
composition played by Mr. Ebell shows 
indisputable talent. It has lyrical im- 
pulse and harmonic feeling. It sounds 
as though the composer had been driven 
by inner necessity, not merely outward 
education, to write music. The piece is 
about one-third too long; otherwise it 
would make a good concert study as it 
stands. It presents considerable techni- 
cal difficulties. 

Mr. Ebell also played a slow move- 
ment by Glazounoff, a new sonata, the 
“Ind,” by Rachmaninoff, and gave an ad- 
mirable performance of Rosenthal’s 
“Papillons.” He repeated this piece. 
The audience was of good size and ap- 
preciative. 

At the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, conduc- 
tor, Tschaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
Volkmann’s Serenade, for strings in F 
major, and Ravel’s “Spanish Rhapsody” 
made the program. The performance of 
Ravel’s work was the triumph of the 
concert. The “Spanish Rhapsody” is one 
of the most interesting scores Ravel has 
produced—a haunting piece of impres- 
sionism. The extreme difficulty of this 
work and its thrice admirable interpre- 
tation made a triumph for Dr. Muck and 
his men. O. D. 





Ornstein and Macmillen in Joint Recital 


Under the auspices of the East Side 
Wage Earners’ League, Leo Ornstein, 
pianist, and Francis Macmillen, violinist, 
gave a concert at A®olian Hall, New 
York, on March 5. 





Maud Allan’s Condition Serious 
Maud Allan, noted dancer, was oper- 
ated upon for appendicitis Monday. Her 
condition was pronounced serious on 
Wednesday. 
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THE DISTINCTIVE CONCERT DANCER 


DA 








‘Dancing that combines characteristics of Ruth St. Denis, Isadora Duncan and 
Anna Pavlowa, with a youthful buoyancy, freedom of movement and gesture and 
unconventionality hard to describe.’””—-MAX SMITH in The New York Press. 
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Joseph Holbrooke Defends Edward Elgar 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Why is it that one of your contempo- 
raries viciously attacks such fine mu- 
sicians as Edward Elgar? It seems very 
poor tactics, and their last issue is any- 
thing but to be proud of! There is no 
such striking and individual a composer 
at present in America as Edward Elgar, 
and if it is, as I found on my recent 
visit to the States, that artists are ex- 
pected by this paper and others, to put 
down money to prove how fine their 
music is (!), or their piano playing is, 
or their singing, or their violin playing, 
etc., then I say that the United States 
of America is in a very disgraceful 
plight, for no self-respecting artist will 
do any such thing. 

I am sorry to say I noticed the dread- 
ful amount of support which was given 
(not by the public) but by all ranks of 
artists to the musical papers, by high 
flown and bribed opinions of their pow- 
ers, and as I think your admirable jour- 
nal is the best and the most interesting 
in the States on music, I do trust you 
will use your utmost power to smash 
this corruption. 

There are many artists here who have 
been requested to support the paper I 
have alluded to above, and as they have 
not done so (they get very little out of 
Britain, I hope!) they have been found 
to be no good in the great art, like Ed- 
ward Elgar! 

I hope you may print this in capital 
letters, for it is most vital for America 
to clear itself of this disease. 

Yours sincerely, 
JOSEPH HOLBROOKE. 

Turnell Park Road, London, N., 

Feb. 16, 1916. 





David Bispham Denies the Adventure 
with the Chorus Girls and Tells a 
Good Story 


Dear Mephisto: 

That story about me and the chorus 
girls is all bunk! 

It was started by the press agent of 
a “show” in a city where I was the 
counter attraction to his affair. But 
here is a true story about me and an 


officious official: 

Some years ago I left, in England, one 
of my operatic costumes, and recently 
sent for it. In due course, it arrived 
in New York, and I went down to the 
Custom House to “declare” it, and bring 
it home with me. After filling the blanks 
in a long list of questions, I handed the 
paper to a soldierly German with a 
strong accent, large hands, prominent 
finger-nails and a great many knuckles, 
Adjusting his glasses, he looked down 
the paper and finally came to a blank— 
a question unanswered, _ 

urning to me majestically, he in- 
quired: 

“How iss it that you haff omitted to 
insert here the name of the steamer upon 
which you haff returned from England, 
after, as you allege, leaving your cos- 
tume behind you? And ach, vorse and 
vorse, here again, you haff neglected to 
insert the name of the steamer upon 
vitch you went to Europe prior to the 
time of your subsequent return vissout 
your costume. Vot haff you to say for 
yourself?” 

Somewhat surprised at this show of 
“brief authority,” I replied that the 
questions were of no importance in this 
case, but that I had crossed the ocean 
some thirty times, and by various lines, 
and that, as a matter of fact, I could 
not, at the moment, remember the names 
of the vessels I had travelled by at the 
time referred to. 

The official allowed my package to 


pass, but handed me this as he signed 


my application: 


“Your conduct is _ inexcusable, 
should be severely reprimanded!” 

I might have Leenbiy said: “Excuse 
me, Sir, I sing Wagner and act Bee- 
thoven, and if you will forgive me this 
time, I shall try to be more careful in 
future.” 

But I didn’t. I came home with the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s clothes under my 
arm, and one of his kindly admonitions 
in my ear. 


you 


Ever truly yours, 
DAVID BISPHAM. 
New York, March 38, 1916. 





Decries “Coughing as Vocal Exercise’ 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Many of your readers were, doubtless, 
amazed at the recent letter of Mr. Wal- 
ter Robinson of New York in the Open 
Forum advocating coughing or clearing 


the throat as a vocal exercise. 
The most potent argument against the 


use of coughing or clearing the throat as 
a vocal exercise is that both these acts 
involve the strong contraction of the 
muscles of the false vocal cords, the most 
pernicious form of interference and the 
one which will ruin the vocal muscles and 
consequently the voice more quickly than 
any other. Coughing and clearing the 
throat are for the purpose of removing 
masses of mucus from the vocal cords or 
other parts of the respiratory passages. 
This requires a strong blast of air 
through these passages or great breath 
pressure, and can only be attained by 
the approximation of the false vocal 
cords until this great pressure is at- 
tained, and their sudden relaxation to 
release this pressure and thus provide 
the strong breath current necessary to 
the removal of this offending matter. 
This exercise is therefore the cultivation 
of the worst form of interference and is 
absolutely ruinous to the voice mechan- 
ism as a musical instrument. 

On the contrary, short soft tones done 
correctly will remove almost at once the 
difficulty of which Dr. Halleck of the 
Cornell Medical School speaks, and at 
the same time develop the vocal muscles 
and help preserve the mechanism and the 
natural qua.ity of the voice. Your corre- 
spondent goes on to say that “the cavi- 
ties of the head, nose and mouth do not 
add to the power of the voice’? because 
they are not large enough. 

How large must a cavity be before it 
can act as a resonance cavity? 

Volume of voice he states is produced 
“when the larynx communicates its vi- 
brations to the spine.” If we examine 
any text book of anatomy on this point 
we find that the larynx never touches at 
any time the “fifth cervical” or any other 
vertebra of the spine, and even if it did 
“spinal vibration” is out of the question 
because the spine has been very wonder- 
fully constructed by nature to kill vibra- 
tion. 

A. M. PARKER. 

Washington, D. C., Feb. 28, 1916. 





Takes Issue with George Hamlin 
To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In this week’s issue of your paper 
your Chicago correspondent quotes Mr. 
George Hamlin as being dissatisfied with 
his countrymen. Mr. Hamlin has before 


this also made Americans his target. 
May I be permitted to defend America? 
He says: “We do not think of interpre- 
tation or feeling, all we speak of is tone, 
tone, tone! At a beautiful concert given 
by Julia Culp, a few weeks ago, all I 
heard the peop!e talk about was, ‘Do you 
like her tone? What do you think of 
her voice?’ etc.” 

Socrates said: ‘Where word ends, 
music (tone) begins”—(and that was 
said at a time when the word was high- 
est in value). 

Let us look at the matter from a very 
plain, logical viewpoint. Mr. Hamlin 
means that Americans are unmusical. 
How can tones be interesting if they are 
without variation in color? If they take 
on the different colors intended by the 
composer (or any good artist) then they 
describe the musical phrase correctly. 
Americans appreciate this tone, love the 
healthy, natural flow of an orchestra 
like the Boston Symphony for its won- 
derful tone. They love Kreisler, Elman, 
Paderewski, Pachmann, Tetrazzini, Cas- 
sals, for their beautiful tone. Tone is 
all in music, because, to be beautiful, it 
must contain so many shadings correct 
to the mood of the truly musical, that 


it holds us poor mortals in its grasp, and 
without our trying to find out why. 

Sig. Battistini, the singer whose name 
will go down in history as the greatest 
of our time (a fact proven by what 
Mme. Sembrich said in her interview— 
and by the fact that now, at 64 years of 
age, he is holding his audience as he did 
30 years ago, which proves that, now 
where the physical cannot help, the mar- 
velous art stands alone as proof). Not 
long ago I met some Russians, who re- 
membered hearing him in Petrograd 25 
years ago. Their splendid excitement 
on hearing his name prepared me for 
their unanimous exclamation, “Oh! that 
tone!” Why do they not speak of his 
interpretation, Mr. Hamlin? All that 
lingered in their souls was “the tone.” 
The tone is always where the real artist 
is. A truly great orator uses the plain- 
est words. A truly great artist uses the 
purest tone. 

Long live the pure tone! Long live 
the American yearning after the pure 
tone (the only means back to the Ren- 
aissance in music), which is pure melody 
and pure tone. 

Yours for truth, 
L. DE E. 

New York, Feb. 28, 1916. 





The “Amen Corner” of the Banks’ Glee 
Club Subscribes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Through the courtesy of Mr. H. R. 
Humphries, conductor of the New York 
Banks’ Glee Club, we have had the privi- 
lege of reading several numbers of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA, and find in it so much 
valuable information in regard to mu- 
sical matters and admire your propa- 
ganda for the advancement of music in 


America, which we feel sure will soon 
cause America to be the musical centre 
of the world. 
Please place among your subscribers, 
Yours very truly, 
WINTHROP C. SIBLEY, 
G. H. WISE, 
W. F. HARPER, 
J. G. CUMMINGS, 
GEO. B. SCHNEIDER, 
CHESTER G. KINGSBURY, 
A. F. TRETHAWAY, 
Dr. H. WORTHINGTON PAIGE, 
. C. MERKERT, 
CLINTON BUTLER, 
H. STEVENS, 
L. BENNETT, 
M. FLAVELLE, 
. A. HAMPTON, | 
. L. FRANCISCO, 
Members of “The Amen Corner” of 
New York Banks’ Glee Club. 
New York, Feb. 29, 1916. 


Questions Mr. Maquarre’s List of Works 
' for Flute 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


On page 45 of your issue of Feb. 19, 
you quote a list of chamber music com- 
positions in which the flute figures, sub- 
mitted by Daniel Maquarre, first flutist 


of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 
Acknowledging Mr. Maquarre’s high 
standing as a flutist and an artist, I am 
surprised at the poverty of the list he 
has submitted. 

Quoting off-hand and from memory, I 
take the liberty of listing a few of the 
compositions which I have met in my 
experience as a chamber music per- 
former. None of these are arrange- 
ments, but are absolutely original com- 
positions, and I quote none of the com- 
positions demanding more than _ six 
instruments: 


Theodor Gouvy: Two serenades for flute, 
two violins, viola, ’cello, double bass. 

Arnold Kay: Heinrich Hofmann, Kretsch- 
mer, Jadassohn, each a serenade for the 
same instruments. 

Bach: Trio in G Major, flute, violin, piano ; 
trio in C Minor, flute, violin, piano; suite for 
two flutes and strings; suite for one flute 
and strings; concerto for flute, 
claircembalo. 

Mozart: Quartet, C Major for flute, violin, 
viola, violoncello, Kéchel, page 590. 

Max Reger: Op. 77a, trio for flute, violin, 
viola. 

Viotti: Three quartets, Op. 22, flute, vio- 
lin, viola, violoncello; three serenades, Op. 
23 (?), flute, violin, viola, violoncello. 

César Cui: Petite Suite, flute, violin, piano. 

Leclair: Trio for flute, viola or violoncello, 
piano. 

Taffanel: Quintet for wind instruments. 

Ludwig Thuille: Sextet for piano, fliute 
oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon. 

Mozart: Concerto for flute, harp and piano 
(orchestra). 

Rimsky-Korsakoff—Quintet for piano, fiute, 
clarinet, horn and bassoon. 

Kummer: Several quartets for flute, violin, 
viola, cello. 


BIOS ROG 


violin and 


Kuhlan: Trios and quartets for three 
four flutes. 

Wouters: Quartet for four flutes. 
Goepfart: Trio for flute, oboe and piano. 

Brandts Buys: Quintet for flute, two 
lins, viola, ’cello. 

Handel: Several trios for flute, violin 4 
piano. 

Weber: Trio for flute, ’cello and piano 


Haydn: Three trios for flute, ‘cello ., 
piano. 

Mysliwececk: Trio for flute, violin 
cello. 

Richter: Sonata, A major, flute, vj 
piano. 

Miiller: Three quintets for flute, . 


clarinet, horn, bassoon. 
Krebs: Trio for flute, violin and ’cello 


ee: Three tries for flute, violin 
‘cello. 

René de Boisdeffre: Trio for flute, , 
and piano. 


Francois Behr: Three trios for flute, , 
and piano. 


Besides these, there are many sona as 
for flute and piano ‘’. Mozart, Hane}, 
Kuhlan, Terschak, eyer-Olbersle} en, 
De Bériot, Marcello, Haydn, Bach «ni 
many others, which I cannot quote as | 
am writing this entire list from memory 
and know that I have omitted severa! 
lovely works. Despite this, however, ‘his 
list contains over fifty works not men- 
tioned in Mr. Maquarre’s list. I desire 
these facts known, as the flute has 4 
much larger literature than is usually 
credited to it. If you will ascertain for 
me the name of the amateur flutist of 
Elmira, N. Y., who made the origina! in- 
quiry, I shall be pleased to furnish him 
a full list. Always pleased with your 


paper. 
EuiAs M. HECHT, 
Flutist, San Francisco Quintet Club 
San Francisco, Feb. 26, 1916. 





A Cure for Late Comers 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I read MusicAL AMERICA with the 
greatest delight and I have found in the 
Open Forum one who seems to be in 
trouble. It is in the Feb. 12 issue, “Late 
Comers at the Opera and Concerts,” 
written by S. W. D., East Orange, N. J. 


I would like to tell him how it could 
be avoided, and how we fix late comers 
in New Orleans. It is rare that we have 
late comers. Here’s the way we do it: 
We announce our concert for 8:30 p. m 
and we say, “Out of courtesy to the art- 
ists the doors of the auditorium will ve 
closed at 8:20, in order that the audience 
may be seated before the artists appear, 
and no one will be allowed to enter until 
after the entire first number.” And | 
can assure you that our concert begins 
promptly at 8:30, and that no one is al- 
lowed until the entire first number is 
over, even if it be a concerto, and besides, 
we do not allow any one to run up the 
aisle while the artist is performing. 

You can ask any of the artists who 
have come here, Kathleen Parlow, or 
Emil Oberhoffer, if they were disturbed 
by late comers. If the second number 
has started, late comers have to stand in 
the back of the auditorium until it is over, 
and five minutes are given for the late 
ones to be seated. 

Very truly yours, 
LUCIEN I. SONIAT. 
New Orleans, La., Feb. 17, 1916. 





“Musical America” and Public Schoo! 
Music 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


In your magazine issued the week of 
Feb. 12 I was very much interested to 
read the article about the school music 
conditions in Schenectady and the results 
which are being obtained. 

It is a splendid thing when a musica! 
paper can devote a page to informing 
and stimulating information such as that 
regarding the musical opportunity for 
pupils in Schenectady. The influence on 
your readers, particularly on those who 
are engaged in public school music, can- 
not fail to be encouraging, and I thin} 
MuSICAL AMERICA is taking a _ worth) 
stand when it devotes its columns to 
formation regarding our public mus! 
education. 

Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN S. LEAVITT, 
Music Department, Ginn & Co 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 26, 1916. 





Appreciation of the Work 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 


It has been my desire to express ™) 
deep appreciation of the great work 
Mr. Freund is doing and accomplishin¢. 
and to tell, or rather write, my than«s 
for the stirring addresses on the “C: 
munity Spirit” in music, which I r 
with great interest in MuSICAL AMERI°A 
and elsewhere. I simply had to express 
my gratitude and appreciation of } 
Freund’s work and the pleasure w 
which I read MusiIcaAL AMERICA. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. SARAH DRAKE-HANNAFORD 

Claremont, N. H., Feb. 17, 1916. 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY PROGRAM OF RARE INTEREST 


excerpts from Wagner’s “Die Feen” and Mahler’s Fourth Symphony Heard for First Time in That City— 
Marcella Craft a Highly Successful Soloist—Minneapolis Orchestra Concert—Recital by Rosa 
Olitzka and Simon Buchhalter—Paulist Choristers Sing Under the Baton of Their Old Leader 


Bureau of Musical America, 
624 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, March 6, 1916. 


-\ NE of the finest programs presented 
() in several seasons was that which 
»»ederick Stock offered to the patrons of 
ina Chicago Symphony Orchestra for the 
reoular concerts last week, Friday and 
saturday. As soloist there was heard 
‘or the first time at these concerts the 
\merican soprano, Marcella Craft. The 


program follows: 


“Die Feen,’’ Overture, Scene and Aria, 
‘Weh Mir,” Wagner (first performance in 
chicago), soloist, Miss Craft; Symphony No. 
4G Major, Mahler (first performance in Chi- 
-ago), soprano Solo by Miss Craft; ‘‘Gun- 
tram,” Prelude, and Dance of the Seven Veils 
and Finale from ‘“Salomé,”’ Strauss, Salomé, 


Miss Craft. 


The excerpts from the early Wagnerian 
opera barely indicate the trend mani- 
fested in the composer’s later writ- 
ings, but show the great command he 
had over the vocal and instrumental 
possibilities of opera writing. The 
Fourth Symphony, by Gustav Mahler, is 
the nearest approach to Stravinsky’s or- 
chestral music which I have heard, and 
though Mahler composed this many years 
before Stravinsky thought of either 


“L’Oiseau de Feu” or “Petrouchka,” its 
instrumental blends, its harmonic web 
and its imaginative character are very 
similar. Perhaps melodically consid- 
ered, Mahler shows a more fertile and 
pleasing flow than the Russian. 

The first production of the Symphony 
reflected much credit upon Mr. Stock, 
who conducted it with mastery, upon 
Miss Craft, whose singing of the old 
Bavarian folk song, “Der Himmel hangt 
voll geigen,” was highly artistic, and up- 
on the orchestra, which played superbly. 

Miss Craft’s interpretation of the 
scene and aria from “Die Feen” was im- 
pressive and vocally resonant. The folk 
song in Mahler’s symphony was naive, 
but the finale from Richard Strauss’s 
“Salomé” was big in conception, and of 
enthralling dramatic interest. This was 
one of the most important numbers we 
have had this season, and the orches- 
tra’s playing of this great score was 
wonderful. 

Miss Craft is possessed of a _ voice 








Mrs. Herman Lewis announces the 


First New York Recital of 


MAUDE FAY 


Prima Donna of the 


Royal Opera, Munich and Covent 

Garden, London and Metropolitan 

Opera, New York, on Monday, 

March 13th, 1916, at three o'clock 
Aeolian Hall. 


PROGRAM 


Von mi dei 





fir de Donna Anna, from Don Juan 
Mozart 
Varcello 
.. Pergolese 





Quella fiamma che m’accende 
; Se tu m’ami 


Berlioz 


L’ Absence 


” Bocca dolorosa Sibella 
Long, Lona Ago T. Haynes Bagley 
fir from ‘‘Ariadne cuf Navros”’ (firat time in 
imerica) 
‘Ea Giebt ein Reich wo alles rein iat’ 


Richard Strauss 
i lir from Semele, 


““Sleep, Oh Sleep’’.Haendel 


Komm wir wandeln zusammen im Mond- 


' 

| schein’’ Cornelius 

i] mmer leiser wird mein Schlummer Brahme 

tandchen Brahme 
celie Richard Strauas 


Kurt Schindler at the Pian 


Steinway Piano 





Concert Tour 1916-17 now booking 





MISS FAY is under the management of 


Mrs. HERMAN LEWIS 
402 Madison Ave. New York. 











which, besides its power, range and ex- 
quisite timbre, has the invaluable fresh- 
ness of youth. She has also a very 
agreeable personality and a_ pleasing 
stage presence. She is a soprano of 
whom America may be justly proud, and 
her success was complete. 


Minneapolis Orchestra’s Visit 


Every year Emil Oberhoffer and the 


Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra pay 
us at least one visit and demonstrate 
the musical advance of our Northern 
neighbor. On Sunday afternoon, the 
concert at Orchestra Hall, which this 
organization gave, with Julia Claussen, 
the eminent Swedish contralto as soloist, 
was the best it has presented here. A 
very fine reading of the Weber “Frei- 
schitz” overture prefaced the more im- 
portant performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, in which the orches- 
tra displayed its most praiseworthy 
traits. The string section is particularly 
good in tone quality and in suavity of 
expression. There are sonority and 
buoyancy in this part of the orchestra 
which are admirable indeed. The wood- 
winds are serviceable, but not so dis- 
tinguished as in our Eastern orchestras, 
nor are the brasses so resilient and full- 
throated. However, in the interpretation 
which Mr. Oberhoffer gave to the sym- 
phony, imagination and fine musical in- 
tuition were evident. 

Mme. Claussen was in fine vocal con- 
dition and presented “Margit’s Ballad” 
from Stenhammer’s opera, “Feast at Sol- 
haug,” and three songs by Grieg and 
Sjogren. Especially in the operatic seg- 
ment did she disclose her wonderful 
vocal gifts and her dramatic abilities. 
The descriptive ballad which Margit 
sings in this opera is a fine bit of writ- 
ing and Mme. Claussen sang it with re 
markable vocal skill and musical style. 
She was repeatedly recalled and shared 
the honors of the day with Mr. Ober- 
hoffer. The other numbers of the pro 
gram were the Suite in A Minor, by 
MacDowell, and the Dance Rhapsody by 
Delius. 


Olitzka-Buchhalter Recital 


Rosa Olitzka, the popular Chicago con- 
tralto, and Simon Buchhalter, the Chi- 
cago pianist, were heard in a joint re- 
cital at the Illinois Theater Sunday 
afternoon. Mme. Olitzka, one of our 
favorite singing artists, was heard in 
operatic arias and German Lieder and 
American songs, and revealed vocal ac- 
complishments of the first order, a dic- 
tion which might well be envied by other 
singers and warmth and fervor in ex- 
pression. She was in good vocal condi- 
tion and sang the aria from Massenet’s 
“Le Cid” and the “Souvenir de Guerre” 
from Bruneau’s “L’Attaque du Moulin” 
with that poise and authority for which 
operatic stars are noted. Her singing 
of Wagner’s “Triume” was beautiful in 
tone quality; the “Ganz Leise,” by 
Sommer, was sung with sweeping lyri- 
cism; Loewe’s “Die Uhr” was given a 
graphic reading, and d’Albert’s “Maiden 
and Butterfly” was presented with 
charming humor, eliciting a storm of 
applause. There was also a group of 
songs by Carpenter, Buchhalter, Dr. 
Lewis Browne and Bizet. Marie Engel- 
mann supplied unobtrusive accompani- 
ments. 

Mr. Buchhalter was heard in the 
Gluck-Saint-Saéns “Alceste” arrange- 
ment and the Beethoven Thirty-two Vari- 
ations in C Minor. He was rather un- 
fortunate in the Chopin numbers, in 
which his’ nervousness undoubtedly 
paralyzed his technique. Thus the F 
Major Etude, which I heard him play 
admirably a few days before, as well as 
the F Minor Fantasie, Op. 49, suffered 
in their interpretation. He also played 
three pieces by Brahms and Liszt later 
on the program. 


Paulist Choristers Reappear 


The Paulist Choristers, after an in- 
terval of a couple of seasons, resumed 
their activities under the direction of 
their first leader, Father William J. 
Finn, last Sunday evening, with a con- 
cert of part songs and orchestral pieces 


S. Constantino 
and 


Pietro A. 
853-836 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 


Vocal, Coaching, Piano, Organ and Composition 











at the Auditorium, before an apprecia- 
tive and numerous audience. 

The chorus has been increased in num- 
ber, and now has 125 men and boy sing- 
ers. Their work in such numbers as 
the “Emitte Spiritum Tuum,” by 


Scheutky, the “Stabat Mater,” by Rhein- 
berger, the “Veni Jesu,” by Cherubini, 
as well as a group of six Russian num- 
bers by Rachmaninoff, Gretschaninoff 
and Tschaikowsky, showed again their 
remarkable tone shadings, their good 
rhythms and the enthusiasm with which 
they follow the indications of their 
director. 

The American Symphony Orchestra, 
under Glenn Dillard Gunn, assisted and 
during the evening was heard in three 
orchestral pieces by Search and Mas- 
senet. The orchestra also did some com- 
mendable playing in accompanying the 
choristers. MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





BECHTEL ALCOCK IS 
RE-ENGAGED AS TENOR 
AT NEW YORK CHURCH 














—— 


Bechtel Alcock, the New York Tenor 


Bechtel Alcock, the concert tenor, ap- 
peared on Feb. 27 as soloist in the per- 
formance of Handel’s “Samson” in the 
Church of the Ascension. Mr. Alcock’s 
splendid voice and technical finish were 
best revealed in “Why Does the God of 
Israel Sleep?” and also in the “Total 
Eclipse.” 

Mr. Alcock has been engaged for a 
fall tour of twenty concerts, beginning 
Oct. 9. He also has been re-engaged as 
tenor soloist at the West End Presby- 
terian Church for the fifth consecutive 
year. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH’S RECITAL 








Soprano Gives Ingratiating Program in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, March 6.—At the song 
recital given by Ethelynde Smith, so- 
prano, at the Drexel Institute recently, 
which attracted a large and enthusiastic 
audience, this young artist gave a pro- 





gram of altogether uncommon interest. 
It contained the following numbers: 


“Zur Ruh, Zur Ruh,’ Hugo Wolf; ‘“Nie- 
mand’s Hat’s Gesehen,’ Carl Loewe; “Wir 
Wollen Ein Land,” Sinding; Menuet (1745), 
D’Exaudet; “Il Faut Aimer,’ Rudolph Ganz; 
“One Fine Day,” Puccini; “A June Morning,”’ 
Charles Willeby ; “Enchantment,” Mary Tur- 
ner Salter; “Sunlight,” Harriet Ware; “The 
White Blossom’s Off the Bog,’’ Fay Foster ; 
“Sing a Song of Roses,’ Fay Foster; ‘Spin- 
ning Wheel Song,’ Fay Foster (dedicated 
to Miss Smith); “Springtide of Love,” Fay 
Foster; “The Bird,’ Hallett Gilberté; “I Once 
Had a Sweet Little Doll, Dears,’’ Ethelbert 
Nevin; “The Candy Lion,’ Teresa Garrison ; 
“Cuddle Doon,” Jessie L. Gaynor; Shadow 
March, Teresa Del Riego. 





MARGARET CHAPMAN PRAISED 





Soprano Féted Upon Club Appearance 
in Nation’s Capital 


Margaret Chapman, soprano of the late 
Boston Opera Company, with J. Warren 
Erb at the piano, appeared in recital 
before the Congressional Club, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on the afternoon of Feb. 11, 
when she was heard in a varied program. 
Mrs. Chapman was in fine voice and gave 
the program in a most finished manner. 
Her phrasing and diction were admir- 
able, and, combined with considerable 
dramatic force, elicited rounds of ap- 
plause from the large gathering, which 
was composed of the socially prominent 
of the city. At the conclusion of the pro- 
gram Mrs. Chapman and her accompan- 
ist were presented to the members of the 
club. 

Mrs. Chapman was entertained at 
luncheon by Mrs. Reeseside, director of 
the club, and on Monday was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given by Mrs. Wells, 
at the Army and Navy Club. Mrs. Chap- 
man was heard at Ward-Belmont College, 
Nashville, Tenn., on Feb. 26, and will 
appear at Martha Washington College, 
Abingdon, Va., on March 8. 





CARUSO AS HONOR GUEST 





Dr. Marafioti Gives Reception for 
Famous Tenor 


A brilliant assemblage gathered at the 
home of Dr. P. M. Marafioti, the well 
known throat specialist of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on Sunday after- 
noon, Feb. 20, when Dr. Marafioti gave 
a reception in honor of Enrico Caruso. 

Several hundred of the best known 
musical personages as well as many per- 
sons prominent socially were present. 
There was music, too, Mme. Mariska 
Aldrich, Lenora Sparks and Yole Pastori 
singing admirably, while Herma Menth, 
pianist, and Max Jacobs, violinist, also 
offered solos. There were many members 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company pres- 
ent, among them Frances Alda, Giorgio 
Polacco, Vera Curtis, Gaetano Bavagnoli, 
Emma Cajatti, Luca Botta, Giuseppe de 
Luca, Paul Althouse, Edith Mason and 
also a host of other musicians equally 
prominent. 


Yrome DEF TREVILLE 


Wins Brooklyn Audience With Her Costume 
“Three Centuries of Prime Donne” 


Recital. 





‘*SWAYED AND CHARMED HER AUDIENCE’”’ 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Feb. 26, 1916. 





DE TREVILLE CHARMS 


“Yvonne De Treville swayed and charmed her audience last night with 
the magic old French songs, Jenny Lind songs, and others of old-time and 


modern types. 
recital. 


case last night.”—Brooklyn, V. ¥ 


The costuming was not the least fascinating part of the 
To have a figure advance toward you, like a picture suddenly 
imbued with life, gives a peculiar charm to the vocal music. 
, Eagle, Feb. 26, 1916 


Such was the 


“The Mad scene from Meyerbeer’s “Camp of Silesia” was brilliantly sung, 
Miss de Treville’s flute-like notes and staccati being particularly well suited 


to this style of composition.”—B#rovklyn, N. Y., 


Address : 62 De Hart Place, Elizabeth, N. J. 





Standard Union, Feb. 26, 1916 
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Charles Heinroth, city organist of the 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., gave 
a recital in St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, 
Hanover, Pa., Feb. 24. 

* * * 

Enrique Granados, the composer; Hugh 
Allan, baritone, and Mary Warfel, harp- 
ist, were the artists at a reception given 
> Reg Lotus Club of New York on 

eb. 24. 


* * * 


Frank A. McCarrell, organist of the 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church, Harris- 
burg, Pa., gave a recital Feb. 22 on the 
new pipe organ at St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Harrisburg. 

* * * 

Among recent events in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, was the chamber music concert 
given by Romania Hyde, violinist, and 
Marian Cannon, pianist, in the First Con- 
gregational Church. 

* * * 

One of the best concerts given by the 
Woman’s Club of Wheeling (W. Va.) 
was heard Feb. 23, the vocal soloist being 
Mrs. Flora A. Williams, who was assisted 
by Herman and Adelaide Schockey, pian- 
ists. ae pegs 

An enjoyable concert was given at 
Mount Holyoke (Mass.) College on Feb. 
23, by Florence Clark, soprano; Blanche 
Alfred, pianist, and Catherine J. Will- 
iams, accompanist, members of the stu- 
dent body. 

* * * 

Alice Sloan, one of Erie’s vocal teach- 
ers, recently introduced her advance pu- 
pils, Florence Haggerty-Murray, so- 
prano; Frank Hannon, baritone, and 
John Kueb!er, basso, in a recital of oper- 
atic arias and ballads. 

* * * 

Mrs. Mabel Hess Dromgold, soprano, 
of York, Pa., appeared in a recent recital 
at Camp Hill, Cumberland County, under 
the auspices of the Camp Hill Music 
Club. F. William Froelich, basso-can- 
tante and violinist, assisted. 

* * * 


A large audience heard the February 
recital of the St. John’s Catholic School 
of Bartlesville, Okla., when an excellent 
program was given by Ernestine Cousino, 
Alleyne Crawford, Ray Kane, Mabel 
Kane, Wanda Gabler, Oscar Kerwin and 
Louis Gabler. 

* ” - 

At the last Civic Improvement League 
concert given in the Plaza Theater, 
Charleston (W. Va.), Feb. 20, the solo- 
ist was Elwin Smith, tenor. He was 
rousingly applauded. The instrumental 
portion of the program was given by the 
Mason Orchestral Club. 


* * * 


Olive Wambaugh, violinist, assisted by 
the Morgantown (W. Va.) High School 
Chorus, gave a recital on Feb. 25 which 
was heard by a large audience. Both 
soloist and chorus, directed by Hermione 
Diecking, did excellent work. 

* * * 

A concert was given in Port Deposit, 
Md., Feb. 25, for the pupils of the Jacob 
Tome Institute. The soloists were Mrs. 
Newell Stone, soprano; Mrs. Henry 
Franklin, contralto; Geraldine Edgar, 
violinist, and Dr. Merrill 
baritone, all of Baltimore. 

- * * 

Piano pupils of Henrietta Wiest gave 
a pleasing recital Friday, Feb. 18, at the 
home of the teacher in York, Pa. Fea- 
tures of the program were a soprano 
solo by Hilda Lichtenberger; piano solo, 
by Henrietta Wiest, and readings by 
Anna Bergman. 

* * 7 

Hinting Wong of Hongkong, China, a 
student at the Albany, N. Y., Law School, 
is the author of a new school song that 
was first sung at the annual banquet of 
his class. Mr. Wong has been in Amer- 
ica but three years, and is in the fresh- 
man class of the school. 

* . 7 

Mabel Percival Collins was the soloist 
at an organ recital on Feb. 24 at Pitman 
M. E. Church, New Brunswick, N. J. 


She will also be the soloist at the open- 
ing organ recital given by Arthur Scott 
Brook at the First M. E. Church, Red 
Bank, N. J., March 17, and will sing the 
soprano part in the “Rose Maiden” in the 
same church on March 21. 
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Ludwig Becker, violinist; Ernest 
Davis, tenor, and Mrs. George Nelson 
Holt, pianist, were heard in the third of 
the artist series at Rockford College, 
Rockford, Ill., Feb. 25. Mr. Becker was 
warmly received and repeated the César 
Cui “Orientale” and “Twilight” of Nat- 
rovsky. 

* + x 

At the free organ recital in Seattle, 
Wash., Feb. 20, Ferdinand Dunkley 
played compositions by Hollins, Mendels- 
sohn, Borodine, Sibelius and Dudley 
Buck. The Borodine and Sibelius num- 
bers were arranged by Mr. Dunkley. Al- 
bert W. Graunstadt, tenor, was the as- 
sisting artist. 

' i ae ie 

Florence Larrabee, pianist, was heard 
in a charming informal program at the 
home of Mrs. John H. Deneen, in Cum- 
berland (Md.) on the evening of Feb. 
23. Others participating were Gertrude 
Morgan, soprano; W. R. Morgan, bari- 
tone; Mr. and Mrs. Edward Reich, and 
Clarence Spitznas, ‘cellist. 


Ethel Turner, contralto soloist at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church and organist 
at St. Luke’s Chapel of St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, New York, was knocked down and 
robbed on Feb. 24 in Morningside Park 
by an unidentified negro. She was struck 
by a blackjack and her purse, containing 
$2.50, taken from her. 

* * * 

Francis J. Armstrong arranged a pro- 
gram of chamber music for the Fine 
Arts Society, Seattle, Wash., Feb. 20. 
Tschaikowsky, Mendelssohn, Debussy and 
Grasse were the composers represented. 
Those assisting Mr. Armstrong were 
Harry West, Le Grande Carter, Ethel 
Murray and Mrs. F. J. Armstrong. 


The Music Section of the Parkers- 
burg (W. Va.) Woman’s Club held a 
meeting Feb. 18 at the Central Conserv- 
atory of Music. Those who contributed 
to the program were Miriam Dana, Isa- 
belle Holliday, Mildred Rathbone, Lillian 
Case, Laura Case, Mary Showalter, Vir- 
ginia Fuller, Frances Johnson and others. 

+ ” 2 

Among the artists appearing in the 
various programs of the Lafayette Exhi- 
bition at the Knickerbocker Club, New 
York, for the benefit of French war suf- 
ferers, have been George Copeland, Anna 
Fitziu, Frances Alda, Margaret Huston, 
Camille Decreus, André Tourret, Jeanne 
Maubourg, Celine and Emile Villemin 
and the Flonzaley Quartet. 

+ * 


A program of Norwegian, Russian, 
German, Polish and American composi- 
tions was given at the meeting of the 
Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, N. J., 
on Tuesday, Feb. 15. Those taking part 
in the program were Mrs. Lilian B. Al- 
bers, Clarence Furman and Mrs. Kath- 
ryn K. Worcester, with Mrs. H. W. 
Hemphill and Mrs. A. T. Westney at the 
piano. 

™ * * 

Mrs. W. E. Harding of Williston Road, 
Brookline, Mass., was hostess for the 
meeting of the Brookline Morning Mn- 
sical Club on Wednesday, Feb. 16. The 
program was in charge of Gertrude Holt, 
the Boston soprano, who presented the 
following artists: Loyal Phillips Shawe, 
baritone; Mrs. Alfred Dipesa, soprano; 
Anna Eichhorn, violinist, and Katharine 
Halliday, ’cellist. 

es & 6 

A large pipe organ in the auditorium 
of the Brooklyn Hebrew Orphan Asylum 
was presented to the institution by Louis 
Gold, one of its trustees, as a memorial 
to his mother, Mrs. S. Gold. At the 
dedication ceremonies for the organ a 
musical program, arranged by Alexander 
D. Richardson, organist of Garfield Tem- 
ple, was presented. The boys’ asylum 
band and the choir took part. 

* * * 

Dr. George W. Andrews, professor of 
organ and composition in the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music, gave the follow- 
ing organ recital on Feb. 22 at the Uni- 
versity of Torento in Convocation Hall: 
Fantasia and Fugue in G Minor, Bach; 
Canon in B Minor, Schumann; Sonata in 
C Minor (No. 5), Guilmant; “By the 
Spring,” Strauss; “Largo,” Dvorak; 
“Toccata di Concerto,” Lemare. 


A feature of the program of the Men- 
delssohn Club Auxiliary Chorus, Har- 
rison M. Wild, conductor, in Rockford, 
Ill., Feb. 24, was the singing of “The 
Wonderful Here and Now,” a composition 
by F. Marion Ralston, head of the music 
department of Rockford College. Helen 
Crumb, contralto; Marie Weldon, violin- 
ist; Mrs. Charles Reitsch, soprano, and 
Osear Keller, baritone, were assisting 


soloists. 
+ * * 


Thursday afternoon, Feb. 17, at the 
University Club, Ithaca, N. Y., a lecture- 
recital on Scandinavian music was given 
by Mrs. E. M. Barsham, assisted by Mrs. 
Cora Genung Chamot, Mrs. H. D. Bauder, 
Mrs. Elsie S. Warburton, Helen Guenther 
and Mildred Seem. The history of Scan- 
dinavian music from its early beginning 
down to the later day composers was dis- 
cussed and illustrated both vocally and 
with violin and piano. 

* * * 

Winston Wilkinson, violin virtuoso of 
Lynchburg, Va., appeared in recital on 
Feb. 26 at Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege, and proved that he is a serious art- 
ist and one of the most promising of the 
younger generation. Clifton Woodrum, a 
prominent Roanoke attorney, who is en- 
dowed with a rich baritone voice, de- 
lighted the audience with several solos. 
Much of the success of Mr. Wilkinson’s 
work was due to Nan Griffin’s accom- 
paniments. 

* * * 

Ibbie Raymond resumed her lectures 
on “Famous Composers, Painters and 
Sculptors,” after an absence of more 
than a year from the lecture platform, 
Feb. 29, making her initial appearance 
in John Paulding Hall, Sparkill, N. Y. 
Her theme was “Early English Song 
Writers and the Art of the Times,” and 
the songs forming the musical illustra- 
tions were sung by Euphemia Blunt, 
lyric soprano. Harry Oliver Hirt was at 
the piano. 

* * * 

An artistic success was scored by the 
members of the Y. M. C. A. male chorus 
(Urban H. Hershey. director) in the an- 
nual concert, Feb. 24, in the York (Pa.) 
High School Auditorium. Frank Rey- 
nolds of Boston, reader and impersonator, 
assisted. The chorus is one of York’s 
most active organizations and each num- 
ber demonstrated the careful training 
the members have received under the di- 
rector. Vocal solos were sung by Murray 
E. Ness and John Eyster. 


* * * 


Marie Maloney, a gifted young violin- 
ist, gave a highly artistic program on 
Feb. 15 before the students of the Vir- 
ginia Christian College, Lynchburg, Va. 
The young artist (she is only nineteen) 
played Liszt, Beethoven, Chopin and 
MacDowell numbers with refined tech- 
nique and true musical feeling. She was 
assisted by Elizabeth Jane Trible, head of 
the vocal department of the college, and 
Lewis Campbell, tenor. Emil Berger 
played artistic accompaniments. 

* * * 

Negro folk songs were included in the 
program of songs and piano numbers 
presented at the seventh musicale of the 
Wednesday Club of Harrisburg, Pa., Feb. 
23. The program was arranged by Ed- 
win J. Decevee of the Harrisburg Con- 
servatory of Music. The program in- 
cluded compositions by such composers 


as Coleridge-Taylor, Burleigh, H. 
Huss, Gottschalk, Sidney Homer, J. 
Rosamond Johnson, MacDowell, Cyril 


Scott, Clough-Leighter and Bland-Hilton. 


* * * 


“An Evening of Music in Nature,” ar- 
ranged by Mme. Hesse-Sprotte, Isabelle 
Mack and Agnes Ross, for the Musical 
Art Society, Feb. 10, in Seattle, Wash., 
proved interesting. Charles Eugene 
Banks, poet, and Elinore McCormick, 
dancer, received applause, and a musical 
program was given by Margaret McCul- 
loch-Lang, Alice Williams Sherman, 
Esther Ward, Julius Friedmann, Joseph- 
ine E. Wardall, Mrs. J. H. Fox, Leone 
Langdon, Clay Harrison, Ethel Murray 
and A. P. Burns. 


* * a 


Compositions for two pianos were the 
features of the musicale given by the 
Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club, in 
the First Baptist Church of Bridgeport 
(Conn.) on Feb. 24. The soloists were 
Bessie Harlow and Elizabeth Limont, 
Mrs. Jennie A. Weidenhammer, Mrs. 
Judith L. Flather, Bertha Wagner, Mrs. 
Florence Legere Hayes, S. Belle Black- 
stone, Ella Sanger, Myrtle Peabody, Bes- 
sie Libby, Mrs. Lewis Hall, Edna North- 
rop, Mrs. Henry L. Bishop and Elsie 
Smith. The Bridgeport Chautauqua 
closed Feb. 18 with a concert by the Cri- 
terion Quartet, comprised of John Young, 
tenor; Horatio Rench, tenor; George W. 
Reardon, baritone and Donald Chalmers, 
basso. 


oe 


Prof. W. T. Upton, organist and ch j;; 
director of Calvary Presbyterian Chu: } 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave the following or; 
recital in Finney Memorial Chapel, 0} -. 
lin College, on Feb. 25: Fantasie . 
Finale from Sonata No. 10 in B Mi, 
Rheinberger; Cantilena in G and N\ 
turne in B Minor, Arthur Foote; “ 
mentation,” Guilmant; “Lied-des Ch; 
anthémes,” Bonnet; Intermezzo, Rog, 
“Evening Song,” Bairstow; Gavo . 
Dethier; “Hora Mystica,” Bossi, 
“Concert Piece No. 2, H. W. Parker. 


6 * * 


The operetta, “Patriotic Boys,” y ;), 
scenes and action, typical of the R. 
lutionary days, was sung and acted , 
the grammar students of the St. L .”. 
school of Tacoma, Wash., Tuesday . , 
ning, Feb. 22, in the school auditori: )). 
in celebration of Washington’s birth. ., 
A large and well rehearsed cast of c} .;. 
acters, assisted by St. Leo’s choir 
band, presented the operetta. Mem! >. 
of the St. Leo’s choir sang the Sext.:{ 
from “Lucia,” with orchestral acc. 
paniment, arranged for the school b:. 


* * * 


The concert of the Rice String Qu \: 
tet, Friday, Feb. 26, at the First Me?) 
dist Church, Schenectady, N. Y., was 
one of the popular entertainments 0! 
the season.. The quartet, which cm 
prises Edward A. Rice and Alfred W 
Weinberg. violinists; John C. Borden, 
viola, and Edward J. Sands, ’cello, give 
Grieg and Haydn numbers and the Bee- 
thoven quartet, Op. 18, No. 4. Berta 
Oeser, lyric soprano, was assisting a: 
ist, and sang a group of old English 
songs and the Jocelyn Lullaby, with vi. 
lin obbligato by Mr. Rice. 

ie 2 


An interesting and enjoyable recita 
was given at the Troy (N. Y.) Conser 
atory of Music Wednesday evening by th 
piano pupils of Mary E. Ross, assiste‘ 
by the violin pupils of Clarence Philip 
and the vocal pupils of Charles B. We: 
kel. The accompaniments were played !)) 
Miss Ross and Mr. Weikel. The Tro 
Young Men’s Christian Association (le 
Club gave its annual concert Wednesda) 
night under the leadership of Char! 
B. Weikel. Assisting were Mrs. ©. | 
Toomey, soprano; Rita Provost, pianist, 
Henry Blythe, violinist, and Emile Catri- 
cala, pianist. 


x * * 


Italian opera was studied at the win- 
ter meeting of the Miami (Fla.) Musica! 
Club, held on Feb. 19 at the home of |): 
E. H. Lyon and Mrs. Lyon. The stories 
of “Aida” and “Rigoletto” were told !) 
Mrs. Robert Louis Zoll, president of th 
club, and Mrs. Charles Reeder at the 
piano played the motifs. A_ sketch 0! 
“T] Trovatore” was given by Pans) 
Anders. Another event of interest wa 
the program given hy the children’s <e- 
partment of the club in the studio 0! 
Mrs. L. B. Safford, when the lives « 
young composers formed the subjec' 
Original compositions were given by sev- 
eral members of the class, including 
Natalie Briggs, Lilian Baxley, I[rinne 
Adams, Miriam Hart, and Murilla Griffi: 


* * * 


Several interesting recitals by students 
of local conservatories have been giver 
recently in Atlanta, Ga. The piano class 
of Marguerite Bartholomew, assisted }) 
Genevieve Voorhess, violin; Mildred 
Brown, ’cello, and members of the voir 
class and the St. Cecilia Choral Societ) 
gave a recital at Washington Semina’) 
on March 4. A special number at a re 
cent recital of the Southern University 
of Music was a string quartet, compose 
of the following students of the compos! 
tion class: W. W. Leffingwell, Gorco! 
Martin, E. D. Hewitt and A. Paull. Men 
bers of the piano class of Edith Hall gav' 
an enjoyable recital and the pupils of ‘¢ 
piano class of Mrs. Mayme McPhail °! 
the Atlanta Conservatory of Music were 
heard at Cable Hall March 3. 


* * * 


In the last free concert held in the N 
High School Auditorium, Montclair, N 
Feb. 28, a feature was the playing © 
Concerto by Arensky on two pianos °) 
Stella Barnard and Cadence Meakle, ¢ ‘ 
latter supplying the orchestral port 
Miss Barnard is a Montclair girl a ° 
pupil of Mark Andrews. Ethel Virs 
sang the aria from “Tosca,” a “Ta! 
hauser” aria and two MacDowell nu 
bers, adding “The Lass with the Delic: 
Air.” Frank L. Shackleford sang ‘ 
“Pagliacci” “Vesti la Giubba” and t 
songs “Birds of the Valley,” by Lehma! 
and “Yesterday and To-day,” Spro 
Clara and Alice Thorpe, interpretat: 
dancers, scored a marked success. Ma 
Rochester supplied accompaniments [f 
Miss Virgin, Marguerite Haven for ™ 
Shackleford, and Irene Atwood for t'’ 
dancing. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 











Changes and additions to this schedule 
-hould reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA 
ot later than Friday of the week preceding 
‘ye date of publication. 


Individuals 


Merle.—Syracuse, N. Y., March 27: 
pe N. J., April 25; Ithaca, N. Y., April 


‘althouse, Paul.—St. Louis, April 18; New- 


i. Ohio, April 20; Watertown, N. Y., May 2; 
me, N. ¥., May 6. 
Amato, Pasquale.— Northampton, Mass., 


irch 15; Washington, D. C., March 31. 


Martha Atwood.—Boston, March 11; 
oer bere, Vt., March 16, 17; Boston, April 


Barnes, Bertha.—Newton, Mass., March 11; 
oston, March 21. 
Barrows, Harriot Eudora.—Providence, R. 
April 6. ce > ‘tr 
Bauer, Harold.—Brooklyn, are ; New 
ork (ABolian Hall), March 18. 
Carolyn.— Washington, D. C. (White 
1) ee 14: New York City, March 16; 
('pper Montclair, N. J., March 17. 
kirsk Wassily.—Philadelphia, March 
0 ane Norfolk, Conn., March 16; New York, 
\larch 18; North East, Pa., March 21; Buf- 
falo, March 23. . 
Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn 
High school), April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30. 
Bridewell, Mme. Carrie.—Greenwich, Conn., 
\pril 11; Keene, N. H., May 19. 
ilthard, G. Davis.—Glenwood Springs, 
Cob, March 13; Rifle, Col., March 14; De 
Beque, Col., March 15; Grand Junction, Col., 
March 16; Montrose, Col., March 17; Gunni- 
son, Col., March 18. 
Brown, Eddy.—New York (4#olian Hall), 
March 12. ss 
Burnham, Thuel.—Mitchell, S. D., March 
14; “Albert Lea, March 16; Northfield, Minn., 
Mareh 17; Faribault, Minn., March 18. . 


(Boys’ 


Butler, Harold L.—Lawrence, Kan., March 
17: Effingham, Kan., March 21. 
Campbell, John.—Spartanburg, S. C., May 


17, 18, 19. 

Casals, Pablo.—Baltimore, March 17; Hart- 
ford, March 14; East Orange, April a New 
York, April 8; Northampton, Mass,, April 12. 

Christie, Winifred.—New York (with Knei- 
sel Quartet), March 21. 

Claussen, Julia.—Chicago, 
- Urbana, Il)., April 3. 

Cole, Ethel Cave.—Philadelphia, March 16; 
New York, March 31; Pittsburgh, April 3; 
Boston, April 20. 

Combs, Laura.—Knoxville, Tenn., May 15; 
Asheville, N. C., May 16; Spartanburg, 8. C., 
May 17, 18, 19. 

Connell, Horatio—New York, March 13; 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., March 16; Philadelphia, 
March 23. 

Cooper, Jean Vincent. — Summit, a 
(Fortnightly Club), March 15; April and May 
on tour with Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Copeland, George.—Boston, March 12, 14, 16, 
25; New York, March 21; Newburyport, Mass., 
March 28: Pittsburgh, April 13; Richmond, 
Va., May 9. 

Craft, Marcella.—Philadelphia, April 7, 8; 
Riverside, Cal., April 23. 

Culp, Julia.—St. Paul, 
ipolis, March 31. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Detroit, Mich., March 29; 
Pittsburgh (Pittsburgh Male Chorus), April 
7; six weeks, New York Philharmonic Fes- 
tival Tour, April 2. 

Dale, Esther.—New York City (New As- 
sembly Concert, Hotel Plaza), March 16. 

Dethier, Gaston and Eduard.—New York 
(Columbia University), March 10. 

Destinn, Emmy.—New York (4®olian Hall), 
March 24, 

Eldridge, Alice—Cambridge Mass. 
Symphony Orchestra), March 23. 

Ellerman, Amy E.—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 9. 


March 31, April 


March 30; Minne- 


(Boston 


Fay, Maude.—New York (Adolian Hall), 
March 13. 

Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—New York (Ho- 
tel Plaza), March 29; Brooklyn, April 24; 
Greenville, N. J., April 25. 

Frisch, Povla.—Hartford, March 14; Bos- 


ton, March 21; Cambridge, Mass., March 24. 


Friedberg, Carl.—New York, March 11; In- 
lianapolis, March 15; St. Louis, March 17; 
Knoxville, March 21; Macon, Ga., March 24; 
Louisville, Ky., March 27; Erie, Pa. March 31. 


Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—New York (®olian 
Hall), March 11, 18. 
Gebhard, Heinrich.— Boston, March 20; 


aunton, Mass., March 14. 


Gideon, Henry L.—Boston, March 14 and 
L; = te Mass., March 22; Providence, R. l., 
aren ° 


Glenn, Wilfred.—Fishkill, April 13; Newark, 
\pril 27; Boston (Choral Union), April 30; 


chenectady, May 6. 


Green, Marion.—New York, April 15; Cin- 
nnati, April 20; Tiffin, Ohio, April 25, 26. 
ne Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, March 12, 
ri 4 . 


Harrison, Charles.—Newark, N. J., March 
. Jersey City, March 16; New York City, 
irch 18; Newark, N. J., March 19; Philadel- 
ia, March 27; Jersey City, March 30; New 
aven, Conn., April 7; New York City, April 
» 12, 13, 14; Wichita Falls, Tex., Festival, 
te 26 27, 28; Abilene, Tex., Festival, May 


Harrod, James.— New York, March 18; 
idsborg, Kan., April 16 and 17; Boston 


‘oral Union), April 30; Providence, May 1; 





Newark, May 4; Schenectady, May 6; Ridge- 
wood, May 8; Jersey City, May 11; Nashua, 
May 18, 19. 

Hazzard, Marguerite.—New York, March 11. 

Henry, Harold.—Dallas, Tex., March 24. 

Holt, Gertrude.—Providence, R. I., March 
22; Somerville, Mass., March 23; Rockland, 
Mass., April 7. 

Howard, Kathieen.—-Buffalo, April 27. 

Hubbard, Havrah (W. L.).—Opera Talks— 
March 13, evening, Framingham, Mass.; 
March 14, afternoon, Gardner, Mass.; March 
15, afternoon, Winchester, Mass.; even- 
ing, Plymouth, Mass.; March 17, Salem, 
Mass.; March 20, afternoon, Portsmouth, N. 
H.; evening, Portsmouth, N. H.; March 21, 
evening, Gloucester, Mass.; March 22, morn- 
ing, Quincy, Mass.; afternoon, Salem, Mass.; 
evening, Brockton, Mass.; March 23, after- 
noon, Pittsfield, Mass.; evening, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; March 25, Indianapolis, Ind.; March 
27, Chicago, Il. 


Jefferds, Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 
I., March 26; Boston, March 8. 

Joliffe, R. Norman.—Hackensack, March 16. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Chicago, March 13, 14. 

Kerns, Grace.—Chicago, April 10. 

Land, Harold.—Newark, March 12 and 14; 
Yonkers, N. Y., March 26; Mt. Kisco, N. Y., 
March 29; New York City, April 10; Summit, 
N. J., April 16; Trenton, April 23; New York, 
April 24. 

Leginska, Ethel.—Brooklyn, March 16. 

Littlefield, Laura.—Boston, March 28. 

Lund, Mme. Charlotte.—New York (Colum- 
bia University, March 18; New York, March 
21; New York (olian Hall), March 28. 

McDowell, Alice.—Boston, May 2. 

Malkin, Joseph.—Baltimore, Md., 
28; Boston, March 29. 

Mertens, Louise.—Hackettstown, N. J., 
March 16; Middletown, Conn., March 21; New 
York City, April 28 (Century Theater Club). 

Middleton, Arthur.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 
28, 29; Cincinnati, May 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Martin, Frederic.—Boston, March 23,; Mil- 
waukee, May 8. 

Miller Christine.—Godfrey, Ill., March 22; 
Kansas City (Symphony Orchestra), April 4; 
Fairmont, W. Va., April 25; Morgantown, W. 


March 


Va., April 27; Greensburg, Pa., April 29; 
Newark, N. J. (Festival), May 2; Watertown, 
N. Y., May 4; Syracuse, N. Y. (Festival), 


March 10; Geneva, N. Y. (Festival), May 11. 
= Reed.—White Plains, N. Y., March 
13. 

Morrissey, Marie.—Montreal, March 17; 
Lima, Ohio, April 4; Jersey City, April 25; 
Russian Symphony tour, April 25 to May 10; 
Detroit, May 5; Tour of Middle West, June 
15 to Aug. 1. 


Northrop, 
March 16; Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
New York, April 28. 


Oulukanoff, N.—Boston, March 


Parks, Elizabeth.—Lindsborg, Kan., 
16, 18; Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25. 


Parlow, Kathleen.—St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, March 17. 


Patterson, E. Eleanor.—Shamokin, 
March 28. 


Peege, Charlotte.—Milwaukee, April 27. 
Pelton-Jones, Frances.—New York, March 


Grace D.—Hackensack, N. J., 
March 28; 


18 and 39. 
April 


March 16; 


Pa., 


16 

Rasely, George.—Middleboro, Mass., March 
24; Milton, Mass., March $31. 

Richards, Lieut. Percy.—Brooklyn (Insti- 
tute), March 19; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
April 1 

Rio, Anita.—Ithaca, N. Y., April 27, 28, 29. 

Roberts, Emma.—Taunton, Mass., March 
14. 

Rogers, Francis.—Music Settlement, March 


12; New York, March 16; New York (Nylic 
Chorus), March 17. 

Sharlow, Myrna.—Boston, March 10; 
Springfield, Mass., March 12. 

Schofield, Edgar.—Plymouth, Mass., April 


14; New York, 


Simmons, William.—Brooklyn, 
Hartsville, S. C., May 3 and 4. 


Simonds, Raymond.—Boston, March 21. 


Sundelius, Marie, Mme.—Philadelphia, 
March 13; Chicago, March 19; New York 
(Carnegie Hall), March 25; New York (Car- 
negie Hall), April 1; New York (Hotel Astor), 
April 27; Worcester, Mass., April 30; Boston, 
June 4; New Britain, Conn. (Swedish Fes- 
tival), June 8, 9; Omaha, Neb., June 19, 20. 


ay 9; Montreal, May 17. 
March 31; 


Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Troy, N. /Y., 
March 15: New York (St. Cecilia Society), 
March 21. 


Stoessel, Albert.—Boston, March 29. 


Thomas, Nicola.—New York, March 28, 30, 
and April 8; Englewood, N. J., April 10; New 
York, April 13; Flushing, April 26. 


Tollefsen, Mr. and Mrs. Carl H.—Brooklyn, 
March 10; New York, March 25 and April 15. 


Van Dresser, Marcia.—Boston, March 18; 
New York, April 2. 


Van der Veer, Nevada.—White Plains, N. 
Y., March 13. 


Verd, Jean.—Hartford, March 14; Boston, 
March 21; Cambridge, Mass., March 24; Bal- 
timore, March 17; East Orange, April 7; New 
York, April 8; Northampton, April 12. 


Wakefield, WHenriette.—Buffalo, April 17; 
Boston, April 30 


Wells, John Barnes.—Brooklyn, March 12; 
New York City, March 15 and 16; Glen Cove. 
L. I., March 26; Washington, April 5; Jersey 
City, April 7. 

Werrenrath, Reinald. — Duluth, Minn., 
March 10; Wichita, Kan., March 13; Tulsa, 
Okla., March 15; Houston, Tex., March 17. 


Williams, Grace Gonner.—Lowell, Mass., 
March 20; New London, Conn., March 29; 
Ithaca, N. Y., April 29 (Cornell University 
Festitval). 

Zeisler, Bloomfield.—St. Louis, 


Fannie 
March 10, 11. 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 





March 


11—Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert, afternoon, Carnegie Hall, 

11—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, piano re- 
cital, afternoon, A®olian Hall. 

ee Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

12—symphony Society of New York 
with Kreisler and Casals, afternoon, 
Carnegie Hall. ; } 

12—Eddy Brown, violin recital, after- 
noon, Avolian Hall. : 

18—Maud Fay, song recital, Avolian 
Hall, atternoon. n 

14—The Symphony Club of New 
York, Harold Bauer, soloist, afternoon. 

14—Flonzaley Quartet, Aolian Hall, 
evening. é 

15—Kobert H. Hamilton, song recital, 
4®olian Hall, afternoon. ‘ 

16—Julia Culp, song recital, Avolian 
Hall, afternoon. 

16—Mrs. Marjory Kennedy-Fraser 
and Miss Patutfa Kennedy-Fraser, 
song recital with harp accompaniment, 
“Songs of the Hebrides,’’ AZolian Hall, 
evening. 

17—Gertrude Hale, song recital, Avol- 
ian Hall, evening. : 

18—Harold Bauer and Ossip Gabrilo- 
A£ohhan Hall, 


evening, 


witsch, joint recital, 
afternoon. : 
19—Leo Ornstein, piano recital, Avol- 


ian Hall, afternoon. 


21—Kneisel Quartet, A®olian Hall, 
evening. ; , 
23—Marcella Craft, song. recital, 


4folian Hall, afternoon. 
24—Clara Clemens - Gabrilowitsch, 
song recital, Avolian Hall, afternoon. 
24—Emmy Destinn, song. recital, 
/folian Hall, evening. 
25—The American-Scandinavian So- 
ciety Concert, Carnegie Hall, evening, 
soloists, Marie Sundelius and Herman 
Sandby; Scandinavian Symphony Or- 
cnestra, Ole Windingstad, Conductor. 
25—Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals, 
joint recital, ASolian Hall, afternoon, 
25—Paulo Gruppe, cello recital, Avo} 
ian Hall, evening. 
26—Louis Graveure, 
Afolian Hall, evening. 
27—Vida Milholland, 
4foliun Hall, evening. 


song recital, 


song recital, 


28—Estella Newhaus and J. How 
Clifford, joint recital, Agolian Hall, 
afternoon. 

28—Charlotte Lund, song. recital, 


4folian Hall, evening. 

30—Boris Hambourg, violoncello re- 
cital, ASolian Hall, afternoon, 

30—Concert by Edith Chapman 
Goold, William C. Carl, William Ender- 
lein, Edwin Grasse and Heinrich Meyn, 
Blind Men’s Improvement Club, even- 
ing. 

31—Elsa Kellner, 


song Agol- 
ian Hall, evening. 


recital, 











Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


American-Scandinavian Society Concert.— 
Carnegie Hall, New York, March 25 (Ole 
Windingstad, Conductor); Soloists, Marie 
Sundelius and Herman Sandby. 

Boston Symnheny Orchestra.—New York 
(Carnegie Hall), March 16, 18. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Saginaw, Mich., 
March 10, 11; Ilion, N. Y., March 13; Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., March 14; Waterville, N. Y., 
March 15; Pulaski, N. Y., March 16. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Milwaukee, 


March 13; Madison, March 14; Oak Park, 
March 20; Detroit, March 27; Cleveland, 
March 28; Dayton, March 29; Milwaukee, 


April 3; Chicago, April 4; Chicago, April 10; 
Aurora, April 17. 


Cosmopolitan Quartet.—Hackensack, March 
16; New York (Century Theater Club), April 
28. 


Criterion Male Quartet.—Pittsfield, Me., 
March 11; Old Town, Me., April 13; Calais, 
Me., March 14; Presque Isle, Me., March 15; 
Holton, Me., March 16; Eastport, Me., March 
17; Machias, Me., March 18; Ellsworth, Me., 
March 20 (afternoon), Bar Harbor (evening); 
Guilford, Me., March 21; Dover, Me., March 
22; Belfast, Me., March 23; Skowhegan, Me., 


March 24; Livermore Falls, Me., March 25; 
Farmington, Me., March 27; Wilton, Me., 
March 28; Rumford Falls, Me., March 29; 


South Berwick, Me., March 30; New York, 
N. Y., March 31 (afternoon), Brooklyn (eve- 
ning); Bloomsberg, Pa., April 3. 


Flonzaley Quartet.—New York 
Hall), March 14. 


Kneisel Quartet.—New York (®olian Hall), 


(A£olian 


March 21; Boston, March 14; Jrinceton, 
March 15. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—W2:ishington, 
Kan., March 10; Wichita, Kan., March 12; 


Hays, Kan., March 14. 


Minneapolis el ate Orchestra.— Minne- 
apolis, March 10, 17, 31; Young People’s Con- 
cert, Feb. 24; St. Paul (Auditorium), March 
9, 16, 30; Cleveland, Ohio, March 3, 4; Ober- 
lin, Ohio, March 4; Chicago, Ill., March 5. 


New York Chamber Music Society.—Wash- 
ington, D. C. (White House), March 4, 


Quartet of Ancient’ Instruments.—New 
York (Columbia University), March 18. 


Rich Quartet of Philadelphia.—Philadel- 
phia, April 26. 

Russian Symphony Society. — Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 18. 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, March 10, 24 


Saslavsky Quartet.—New York, Carnegie 
_ March 11, 23, 24, 26; Brooklyn, March 
12. 


Sinsheimer Quartet.—New York (Rumford 
Hall), March 28; Orange, N. J., April 19. 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
March 11, 17, 18; San Antonio Musical Fes- 
tival, Feb. 15, 16, 17. 
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Tollefsen Trio.—Maplewood, N. J., March 
16; White Plains, N. Y., March 17; New York 
(Harris Theater), March 26. 


Young People’s Symphony Concert.—New 
York (Carnegie Hall), March 11. 


Zoeliner Quartet.—Wichita, Kan., March 
11; Winfield, Kan., March 14; Lawrence, 
Kan., March 16; Baldwin, Kan., March 17; 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 21; Hollywood, Cal., 
March 22; Long Beach, Cal., March 24; San 
Jose, Cal., March 28; Portersville, March 29; 
Stockton, March 30; Eureka, March 31. 





GIORDANO OPERA SUNG 
IN PHILADELPHIA SERIES 


Metropolitan Company Presents “Ma- 
dame Sans-Géne” with Farrar, 
Amato and Martinelli in Cast 


PHILADELPHIA, March 1.—After re- 
maining away three weeks, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York 
returned to the local Metropolitan last 
evening and gave the tenth of its series 
of fourteen performances, those whicn» 
remain being scheduled for four succes- 
sive Tuesday evenings. While it could 
scarcely have been said that there was 
anything in the way of a popular demand 
for a repetition of Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans-Géne,” which had its first perform- 
ance here last season, its success at that 
time not being pronounced, the work 
served last evening to draw a large audi- 
ence—one of house-filling proportions, in 
fact. This doubtless was due in large 
part to the first appearance this season 
of Geraldine Farrar, and the presence in 
the cast of Amato, one of the most popu- 
lar of all singers in Philadelphia, and 
Martinelli, who is also a warm favorite 
here. 

Miss Farrar gave a lively portayal of 
the laundress who becomes a Duchess. 
In the second act she showed a tendency 
to descend perilously near the low com- 
edy level, but she made her spectators 
laugh, which obviously was her object. 
In other scenes she disclosed dramatic 
power, and her interpretation on the 
whole was deft and clever. As Giordano 
gives but littie opportunity to the singers, 
Miss Farrar did not shine to the best 
advantage vocally. Her voice, while 
broadened somewnat in its lower and 
middle tones, seemed at times to have 
lost some of its sweetness, the upper tones 
not always escaping stridency. In the 
scene with Martinelli in the second act, 
however, when the Duchess wins her hus- 
band over after he tells her of the pro- 
posal that he obtain a divorce, she 
reached a high point of artistic excel- 
lence, which did not fail to impress the 
audience. 

Martinelli sang with fine freedom and 
resonance of tone, and Amato’s charac- 
terization of Napoleon was again won- 
derfully striking, presenting a real il- 
lusion, while he made his voice express 
the essence of the character of the Man 
of Destiny in a remarkable manner. 
Paul Althouse, de Segurola, Bada, 
Begué, Vera Curtis, Minnie Egener and 
several others were efficient members of 
the cast, and the first act choruses were 
admirably sung. To the orchestra, un- 
der Polacco, went many of the honors of 
the performance. A. L. T. 





MAUDE DOOLITTLE RECITAL 


Pianist Heard at Columbia in Program 
of Russian Music 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New York 
pianist, was heard in recital at Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, on the 
afternoon of Feb. 24, when she presented 
a program of Russian music. Her offer- 
ings were: 


Prelude for left hand by Scriabin, “Bizarr- 


ure,” by Arensky; “The Lark,’ by Bala- 
kireff; ‘‘Humoresque,” by Tschaikowsky; 
Serenade in B Flat Minor and Romanze, Op 
8, No. 2, by Rachmaninoff; “Melodie Russe’”’ 


-and “The Nightingale,” by Alabieff-Liszt, and 


the Barcarolle in G Major, “Staccato Etude 
by Rubinstein. 


Before beginning her program, the 
artist made some explanatory remarks 
regarding Russian music. Mrs. Doo- 
little’s playing of this program again 
proved the fact that she is an artist 
of high musical attainments. She dis- 
layed an excellent technique, a fine sing- 
ing tone throughout and interpretative 
powers of a high order. 





Best in the Country 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Please find enclosed check for subscrip- 
tion. Reading most of the European 
music papers and books, I may state that 
MUSICAL AMERICA is the best musical 
newspaper in this country, and that I 
enjoy reading it. 

hanks, and with regards, 
Sincerely, 
HERBERT F.. RILEY, 


San Francisco, Cal., Feb. 24, 1916. 
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As Florence Larrabee Views the 
Situation, the Best Plan Is First 
to Interest the Hearers as 
Soloist with Orchestra So That 
They May Be More Likely to 
Attend the Recital—Her Com- 
parisons of New York and 
Boston Audiences 


LORENCE LARRABEE, the Ameri- 

can pianist who recently returned 
from abroad after completing her studies 
with Teresa Carreno, has a remarkably 
sane outlook upon her work in the con- 
cert field here. Her viewpoint is a prac- 
tical one, slightly tinged with humor, 
as a MusIcAL AMERICA interviewer dis- 


covered. 

“So many of my friends tried to con- 
vince me of the advisability of giving 
recitals,” she said, “but I saw the folly 
of such a proceeding. Time and again 
I have heard young artists in recitals 
which were attended by a few admirers, 
a few critics and some part of a none 
too interested public. These young peo- 
ple seldom attain prominence in the mu- 
sical world. My idea from the outset 
was to appear as soloist with orchestra. 
It is so much more satisfying, for you 
can depend upon a fuli house and you do 
not feel that you are tiring an audience 
with a long, monotonous program. The 
fact that most of the people have come 
to hear the orchestra should not be dis- 
turbing. If you succeed in interesting 
them they will be more likely to come to 
hear you if you give a recital.” 


Her Orchestral Hearings 


Of course, the young artist will at 
once raise an objection. “How can I be 
heard with an orchestra?” he will ask. 
“It is so difficult to get a hearing with 
the right organization,” he will com- 
plain. In this respect Miss Larrabee 
has indeed been fortunate, for she has 
had the distinction of playing with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra under Sto- 
kowski at the Richmond Spring Festival. 
Furthermore, she was chosen to play 
Paderewski’s own concerto with orches- 
tra in the presence of the famous pianist, 
who complimented her upon her per- 
formance. 

Miss Larrabee possesses a strong, en- 
gaging personality in addition to the 
faculty of making that personality sub- 
servient to other things. For example, 
she is not so wrapped up in her own 
little sphere of work that she cannot 
analyze conditions which may have some 
bearing upon it. This was particularly 
noticeable in her estimate of the attitude 
of the New York public toward a pianist. 

“T find that in New York a pianist at 
tracts attention in one of two ways. He 
is either eccentric or he is undeniably 
brilliant. There does not seem to be a 
great place for the serious artist of the 
type who contents himself with sound 
musicianship and honest interpretation. 
My experience has been that in Boston 
the musician of the latter type has less 
difficulty.” As to Boston, Miss Larrabee 
knows whereof she speaks, for it was 
there that she studied with Mrs. Philip 
Hale, the wife of the distinguished critic, 
who frequently invited her to concerts 
and discussed matters pertaining to 
music with her. Moreover she is a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory 
of Music, where Carl Stasny, a Liszt 
pupil, taught her. 


Visit to Auer 


Miss Larrabee recalled pleasant mem- 
ories of a visit to Leopold Auer, relating 
how she went to Auer with her friend 
Florence Hardeman, who was studying 
with him at the time. Miss Larrabee 





Florence Larrabee, the Gifted Young American Pianist 


played the accompaniments for Miss 
Hardemann and Leopold Auer at once 
became interested in knowing about her 
career and nicknamed her “the little 
Carreno.” He invited her frequently, on 
one occasion to hear Seydel, a young 
Russian violinist, whom Auer considers 
the greatest prodigy since Mozart. 

Miss Larrabee took her first lesson 
with Mme. Carrefo on the very day that 
the Spanish pianist was celebrating the 
fiftieth anniversary of her first appear- 
ance in public. Cablegrams of congrat- 
ulation from scores of admirers in the 
musical world came pouring in during 
the lesson, and Miss Larrabee tells how 
Mme. Carrefo with tears in her eyes ex- 
claimed, “Why should they remember 
me?” A dinner was held in Mme. Car- 
reno’s honor, at which Miss Larrabee 
met Lilli Lehmann, Pauer, Max Fiedler, 
Sinding and Lambrino, whom, she said, 
Mme. Carrefo considers the best of her 
pupils. 

While on the subject of Europe, Miss 
Larrabee stated her views on the bene- 
fits derived from a musical education 
abroad. “We canot deny the wonderful 
atmosphere in the musical centers of 
Europe,” she said, “nor the debt that we 
owe to the old world. The spirit of art, 
centuries old, is deep-rooted in the peo- 
ple, and it is in evidence everywhere. 
There is much to be gained from it, but 
only if we make use of its advantages 
by making them count toward our own 
individual efforts. A shirker cannot be 
benefited by European advantages, and 
the day is at hand where the musician 
finds it very difficult to win laurels upon 
the prestige of a certain period of time 
spent in study in Europe. I am a firm 
believer in American music,” she went 
on to say, “and in the splendid fight that 
is being made in its behalf. I am in 
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favor of prizes or any inducement that 
will encourage our talented young Amer- 
icans to write. On many an occasion I 
have chosen to play our own MacDowell’s 
Concerto with orchestra, because I ad- 
mire -and love his work.” H. B. 





Nijinsky to Join Diaghileff Ballet at 
Metropolitan 


It was said at the Metropolitan Opera 
House last week that Warslav Nijinsky, 
the principal dancer of the Diaghileff 
Ballett Russe when it appeared abroad, 
had been released by the Austrian au- 
thorities and -would probably appear 
with the company when it reaches New 
York next month and opens its season 
at the Metropolitan. 





“Walkiire” to Be Sung in Yale Bowl 


Samuel Kronberg has completed ar- 
rangements to give an out-of-door pro- 
duction of “Die Walkiire” early in June, 
in the Yale Bowl, New Haven, Conn. 


The performance will be under the direc 
tion of Artur Bodanzky, and the cast wi! 
include Melanie Kurt as Briinnhild, 
Johanna Gadski as Sieglinde, Johanne 
Sembach as Siegmund, Louise Homer a 
Fricka and Clarence Whitehill as Wota; 





GOETZ’S OPERA NEXT WEEK 





Cast Announced for “Taming of th 
Shrew” at Metropolitan 


Hermann Goetz’s operatic version | 
“The Taming of the Shrew” (“Die Wide 
spaenstigen Zaemung’”), which Gener: 
Manager Gatti-Casazza has announc 
for next Wednesday evening, will be t! 
Metropolitan Opera Company’s contrib) 
tion to the celebration of Shakespeare 
tercentenary. 

About thirty years ago this opera w: 
sung a few times in this city by t! 
short-lived American Opera Compan: 
Since then it has been unheard here; 
that it may be called a novelty—ce 
tainly it is such to New York’s n 
generation of opera-goers. The wo) 
had its premiére at Mannheim, Oct. 1 
1874. 

Mr. Bodanzky, who will conduct ne 
Wednesday evening’s performance, h: 
conducted the opera many times in Ge 
many. The stage management is 
charge of Jan Heythekke and the chor: 
has been trained by Giulio Setti. Th 
scenery was painted by James Fox, of th 
Metropolitan scenic department, aft 
the Mannheim décors by Ludwig Sieve: 
who also designed the costumes whic! 
have been made in the Metropolita 
Opera Atelier under Mme. Loui 
Musaeus’s supervision. The cast will | 
as follows: 

Katherine, Margarete Ober; Petruch 
Clarence Whitehill; Bianca, Marie Ra) 
pold; Lucentio, Johannes Sembach; Bu; 
tista, Otto Goritz; Hortensio, Robe 
Leonhardt; Grumio, Basyl Ruysdael; 
Housekeeper, Marie Mattfeld; A Tailo 
Albert Reiss; Major Domo, Max Bloc! 





Caruso Found Guilty of Breach of Co: 
tract, but Appeals Case 


Enrico Caruso was found guilty of 
breach of contract on March 2 and o: 
dered by Justice Hoyer, of the First Dis 
trict Municipal Court of New York, t 
pay $820 and costs to Vittoria Franko, a 
chauffeur, with whom, it was stated, h 
had a verbal agreement for an engag: 
ment as chauffeur during the operati 
season of 1915-16. The tenor instruct: 
his lawyers, Wise & Seligsberg, to ay 
peal to a higher court. 





Hammerstein Denies Active Interest | 
Plan for Philadelphia Opera House 


Although persistent reports arose | 
Philadelphia last week to the effect tha' 
Oscar Hammerstein was _ interested 
the building by a Philadelphia syndicat: 
of a new opera house there, not far fro! 
the Academy of Music, Mr. Hammerstei 
said in New York that he knew little « 
nothing of such a plan. He said that h 
had merely been invited to go to Phil 
delphia to discuss the proposition, and 
other business interfering, had been u 
able to do so. 

Harold Henry’s Recital 

Harold Henry, the young Ameri 
pianist, gave his annual New York r 
cital in AXolian Hall last Tuesday afté 
noon. The event will be reviewed 
MUSICAL AMERICA next week. 
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